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“A great many persons have undertaken to... show that there was something deeper 
on which the foundations of belief must be rested, but nothing has yet been written which 
reaches so far, and, though a philosophical work, is so thoroughly addressed to the practical 
reader, as Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. It is aimed chiefly at the view of the world 
set forth by Mr. Spencer, and in clearness of thought, power of exposition, and lucidity of 
style is a work of the highest order. It is impossible that such a treatise, dealing with the 
deepest problems of existence, should be immediately popular; but it will be read by every 
thoughtful person, and it is strong enough to turn the tide against naturalism, which is 
specially taken up by Mr. Balfour and shown to be an insufficient and impossible explanation 
of the world. . .. His book so sharply antagonizes many of the systems that now demand 
attention that it is sure to be generally discussed, and it is destined to be as widely read as 
Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution. It isa great thing for one of the foremost politicians of the day 
to produce a work that challenges the fundamental beliefs of mankind, and especially 
those which are now most widely accepted; but here is a man who asks no quarter, and 
whose treatment of fundamental questions is so thorough and adequate that it must mark 
an epoch in the settlement of fundamental truth. The first impression will be that the work 
is destructive, and it is not till the end is almost reached that the author begins to write 
positively ; but it ends as a strong witness for fundamental truth.”—The Herald, Boston. 


“If we are not mistaken, The Foundations of Belief will win for him at least the expecta- 
tion of a first place among contemporary theologians. . . . It is not an introduction to 
theology in the ordinary sense of that phrase. It contains a calm discussion of certain prev- 
alent presumptions against theology, which ought to be maturely weighed before entering 
upon a scientific study of theology. We have read every word of it with unflagging interest, 
frequently with delight, and always with satisfaction and instruction; but it is one of those 
books which will bear. . . a second and a third reading after considerable lapses of time, if one 
is to get out of them anything like all that their authors have put into them.’—Church 
Standard. 
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Art. IL.—FREDERICK MERRICK. 


Tue Rev. Frepertck Merrick, ex-president of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, was born at Wilbraham, Mass., January 
29, 1810, and died March 5, 1894, a little more than eighty-four 
years old. He was born in the same house in which his ances- 
tors for some generations had been born and had died. They 
were of the old Puritan faith and training, intelligent, religious, 
content with the quiet life of a New England village. Dr. 
Merrick’s father was a farmer, and the son spent the early years 
of his life on the farm, working in the summer and going to 
the common school in the winter season. Sedate and industri- 
ous in his habits, the young Merrick, at the age of seventeen, 
entered a store as a clerk, and soon showed suclhi qualities that, 
before reaching his majority, he was admitted to a partnership 
in the business. His training here gave him the skill and aceu- 
racy which afterward made his financial services so invaluable 
to the university, and which might.well have led him to large 
commercial success. 

But God had other plans for him. Though of a Congrega- 
tional family, he was converted in a Methodist revival, and 
soon felt the call to a higher vocation. To prepare himself for 
the Christian ministry he entered the Wesleyan Academy, near 
his own home at Wilbraham, and afterward continued his 
studies at the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. He 
did not remain to graduate, having, upon the nomination of 
President Fisk, been elected in his senior year to the principal- 


ship of the Conference Seminary at Amenia, N. Y.; but the 
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university afterward conferred on hiin the honorary degree of 
master of arts. His leaving college an undergraduate was hon- 
orable to him; but he felt through life that he had lost some- 
thing of the nice linguistic accuracy that comes from a complete 
university training. At Amenia he had a remarkable success 
as a teacher and administrator, and thus early settled in his 
own judgment, and that of the Church, that his true voca- 
tion for life was not in the pastorate, but in the school. We 
was then twenty-six vears of age, and had already the charac- 
teristic self-ecommand and the look of reserved power which 
gave him so large an influence over others. 

After two years’ service at Amenia he was elected, again 
upon the recommendation of President Fisk, to the chair of 
natural science in the Ohio University, at Athens, O. He 
was then in the prime of his manly vigor and enthusiasm. He 
was tall and lithe; his features were striking; he had dark eyes 
and a noble mass of dark hair, which reached back above his 
brow and which he never lost, but which the snows of many 
winters at last turned into a crown of glory. His bearing was 
self-collected and courteous, and his presence commanded notice 
in any assembly. Professor McCabe, who was then a student at 
Athens, says that in those days a group of the greatest lawyers 
in Ohio—Hunter, Vinton, Stanbery, and “ Tom ” Ewing—prace- 
ticed in the courts of Athens County; and when it was known 
that these were to speak the courthonse was sure to be 
crowded. On one such occasion the young McCabe was asked 
by a distinguished visitor, “ Who is that beautiful young man 
sitting within the bar?” “That,” he replied, “is the newly 
elected professor of the Ohio University.” Professor Mer- 
rick came to Athens in the palmy days of the administration 
of the distinguished Dr. William H. MceGuffey. Both the State 
universities—the Miami and the Ohio—were then in the con- 
trol of the Presbyterians. Professor Merrick was the only 
Methodist in the faculty, the first Methodist that had held such 
@ position in the State of Ohio; and his coming was an epoch 
in the history of Methodism in Athens and of the Methodist 
Chureh in Ohio. The young professor brought success with 
him. His department was then almost new in college studies, 
and his enthusiasm made it and himself popular. Many marked 
men came under his instruction—among them the beloved and 
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honored Dr. McCabe, who afterward, for nearly fifty years, 
was his colleague in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

After four years’ service at Athens Professor Merrick re- 
signed his chair, in order to enter the pastoral work in the 
Ohio Conference ; and in September, 1842, he was appointed 
pastor of the Methodist Church at Marietta, another of Ohio’s 
many college towns. This was his only year of pastoral labor. 
In the spring of this year, 1842, the Ohio Wesleyan University 
was incorporated, though not yet opened for academic work. 
It began its history with the grounds, an empty building, a 
large debt, and was in want of everything. To supply these 
wants, to secure money, books, appliances, and, finally, students, 
the Ohio Conference in 1843 appointed two agents, one of 
whom was Professor Merrick. From that date until his death 
he remained in the continuous service of the university——for 
two years as agent, for fifteen as professor, for thirteen as pres- 
ident, and for twenty-one as professor emeritus and lecturer on 
natural and revealed religion—a consecutive period of fifty-one 
years. This was a noble and useful life. Said Dr. Moore, of 
the Western Christian Advocate, at the funeral : 

Not until the needle scorns the pole, and gravitation is robbed of its 
power, and God abdicates the throne of the universe, shall a life like this 
fail of its purpose. All about us behold the proofs that his life failed not 
of his purpose—laboratories, library, chapel, endowments, alumni, stu- 
dents, patrons, friends, and the fire falling from heaven to show the work 
approved of God! 


His great and prolonged services to the university and to the 
Church make it proper that the historic pages of this Review 
should give some record of his life and of his life work. It is 
fortunate, however, that the inadequacy of this brief sketch will, 
at an early day, be compensated by a worthy biography from 
the pen of his endeared friend and chosen biographer, the Rev. 
Dr. John C. Jackson, of Columbus, O. 

The aggregate results of the first year’s agency for the uni- 
versity were not very great; and the agents, with others now 
from the North Ohio Conference, were continued in their work. 
Yet in 1844 the board of trustees thought it safe to open the 
school. The first faculty consisted of a nominal president and 
four active members, of whom two resigned at the end of the 
year. At the beginning of the second year, 1845, the board 
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filled the vacancies. Professor McCabe was elected, on Profes- 
sor Merrick’s recommendation, to the chair of mathematics; 
and the late Bishop Harris, then pastor in Delaware, O., was 
elected to a place in the preparatory department. The board 
also established a new chair of natural sciences; and Professor 
Merrick was appointed to this position, and was put in charge of 
the school for one year, until Dr. Thomson, the president elect, . 
should assume his place. This chair of natural sciences Pro- 
fessor Merrick occupied for six years. There was no apparatus, 
no laboratory for experimentation; but the skill of the pro- 
fessor showed itself superior to mere mechanical appliances. 
With native ingenuity he extemporized the necessary illustra- 
tions, or made his oral instruction so vivid and realistic that 
it served as a substitute for the physical experiment. The 
“boys ” caught up his oft-repeated phrase—and it was a long- 
continued saying of theirs—“It is sufficient to show.” In 
1851 he was transferred to the chair of moral philosophy, which 
he ocenpied for nine years more. In 1860, after President 
Thomson’s resignation, Professor Merrick was elected president 
of the university, and held this position for thirteen years. In 
1867 he traveled in Europe, spending some time in Rome, 
whence he came home with greatly impaired health. For a 
year he was prostrated, and he never regained his full strength ; 
but he held bravely on to his work for seven years longer. In 
1873 he resigned the presidency, and, in accordance with his 
own preference, he was appointed lecturer on natural and re- 
vealed religion, with the rank of emeritus professor. This 
position he held for twenty-one years. For the larger part of 
this period he had regular class work, delivering courses of 
lectures on natural theology, evidences of Christianity, and in- 
ternational law. He kept up his work in the university as long 
as his physical strength held out ; but five or six years ago he 
relinquished all academic duties. 

As an educator, Professor Merrick was not encyclopedic in 
his learning, nor yet a specialist in the subjects which he taught. 
His manifold duties did not permit him an exhaustive knowledge 
of the matters of modern science or modern thought, but he 
had an acquaintance with them adequate for class work ; he 
was a competent instructor, he was skillful in exposition, and he 
had the untiring zeal of a true teacher. Above all, he was 
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stimulating in his influence over his students and abundantly 
successful in making helpful and lasting impressions on thou- 
sands of plastic minds and characters. Says Dr. Jackson : 

The one thing, however, which impressed me more than anything 
else was that he was a consecrated, holy man. While he was uncon- 
scious of exerting this silent influence, it seemed to me his most promi- 
nent characteristic. 


No student ever passed through his classes without an in- 
spiration toward all that is true and righteous and pure and 
of good report. Happy the teacher who writes such monu- 
mental records in the tablets of men’s hearts! 

As president of the university, Dr. Merrick administered its 
affairs happily and successfully. He had high ideals of char- 
acter and work, and he possessed a great capacity for details. 
He held the students steadily and wisely in the path of patient 
duty and of noble aspirations. The institution grew in pub- 
lie esteem, in reputation, in usefulness, and in resources. Just 
at the beginning of his administration came the dark days of 
the national strife ; and the halls of the university were almost 
emptied of its patriotic students, who sought the country’s 
safety beyond the scholar’s culture, many of them never to 
return. But, though with diminished numbers, the educational 
work was kept fully in hand; the university continued to de- 
serve well; and as soon as peace returned the halls suddenly 
filled again with students, grateful for their opportunities and 
eager to improve them. The war left less than three hundred 
students on the ground; the first year of peace saw an enroll- 
ment of just twice that number, many scores of whom had 
served in the army of the republic. The class that entered in 
1865 was long known as the war class; and there never was 
a class composed of better material than the soldier boys. 

As acitizen and reformer, Professor Merrick held very decided 
and openly pronounced opinions. His voice and pen and services 
were unwearied in all good causes. In the fortunes of the anti- 
slavery agitation before the war, and especially in the cause of 
temperance agitation since, he was greatly interested. Says Pres- 
ident Bashford, in his report for 1894 to the board of trustees : 

Underneath his Puritan exterior there was in him a predisposition 


toward sweetness and light, a largeness of sympathy, and a fullness of joy 
which characterize the higher types of Christianity. This second tend- 
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ency in his nature led him, on coming to Delaware, to organize at the court- 
house a union prayer meeting for the promotion of sympathy and fellow- 
ship between the churches. He called on every minister and attended 
every church in the town, including the Roman Catholic, and was to a 
large extent the creator of that mental and spiritual hospitality which 
is a characteristic of our city. While he was an uncompromising foe of 
the saloon, voting with the Prohibitionists from the first, no man was a 
more tender friend to the saloon keeper. He made an annual visit to each 
one of these men, treating each as a fellow-citizen and talking with him 
about his plans for time and eternity. As he made upon a saloon keeper 
some three years ago a call, which proved to be his last, he told him that 
his strength was failing, and added, with prophetic insight, ‘‘I may not 
be able to call upon you again, but I will pray for you so long as both of 
us shall live.” . . . No citizen in Delaware made so many calls upon the 
poor. Faith Chapel, in South Delaware, is due to him; and it may be his 
finest monument in the sight of angels. 


Professor Merrick’s influence was marked among the leaders 
in these reforms, and he gave for their promotion freely of his 
personal effort and thought and money. His advice was often 
sought in great moral and social movements; and more than 
once he was almost thrust, against his protest, into the strife of 
political campaign. 

Professor Merrick was always a man of affairs, as well as a 
teacher and administrator. During almost the entire period 
from 1845 to 1885, in addition to his academic duties, he acted 
as auditor of the university and had almost exelusive charge of 
its landed and moneyed interests. In every business emergency 
his help was invoked to secure the needed result. When, in 
1851, the suddenly large increase in the number of students, 
consequent on the sale of cheap scholarships, made a new 
chapel indispensable Professor Merrick, in a few weeks of active 
agency, raised $16,000 for this purpose, and Thomson Chapel 
was thus erected. Again, in 1853, through the influence of 
Professor Merrick, a generous Presbyterian, Mr. Sturges, of 
Zanesville, offered $10,000 for a library, on condition that a 
library building, to cost $15,000 more, be erected ; and in six 
weeks Professor Merrick had the amount secured. The uni- 
versity owes both these buildings largely to his efticiency. In 
1859 Dr. Prescott, of Concord, N. H., offered his large and 
valuable cabinet of natural history to the university for $10,000 ; 
and, with the approval of the university authorities, Professor 
Merrick bought it on his own personal responsibility and raised 
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the money to pay for it. A few years later he bought for the 
university, in a similar way, a tract of a number of acres south 
of the campus and collected the money to pay the cost. 
Professor Merrick was not a man of sudden and transient 
impulses. He possessed an abiding conviction of duty, a patient 
continuance in well-doing. No act of his life ever indicated 
self-seeking or personal ambitions. He lived for others. Ilis dis- 
interestedness was read of all men. He espoused the university 
to himself and became absorbed in its success, It might alinost 
be said of him, as of his Master, that his zeal had eaten him up; 
-and he was continually watching for opportunities to serve the 
institution, at whatever personal sacrifices. A little incident 
will illustrate this. At the time he came into the faculty the 
salaries were graded down to a bare subsistence and were never 
paid in full when due. In the second year that he was in Del- 
aware he was offered the superintendency of one of the State 
institutions, at a salary three times as large as he was nominally 
receiving in Delaware; and he confidentially consulted his 
friends as to whether, for the sake of the university, for the 
sake of relief to the other men who were nearly starving there, 
he should not accept the new position, for a season, at least, 
and turn over this larger salary to the university until it could 
struggle out of its embarrassments. I think that had his 
friends approved he would have stood ready to do what was 
in his heart. Fortunately for the institution, they said “ No;” 
it was not his money that the university wanted, but the good 
man who offered it. Yet the next year he found a way to ac- 
complish nearly the same thing and still remain in service in 
Delaware. The professorship of chemistry in the Starling 
Medical College, Columbus, was offered him; and for five or 
six years he filled this position, without detriment to his work 
in Delaware, and turned over all his pay at Columbus to help 
in defraying his salary at the Ohio Wesleyan. Another illus- 
tration is given by one of my colleagues, Professor Nelson: 


President Merrick took great interest in the work of the several de- 
partments. I recall many a visit made to the museum and to my class 
room during the days of his presidency, and his encouraging words 
uttered at such times. He greatly enjoyed the collections of shells and 
fossils, and, on one occasion, told me to give him information in regard to 
all additions, exchanges, and gifts as soon as they were received. For 
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some time I wondered greatly that I could obtain money for new cases 
and for the purchase of choice specimens, even when the salaries were 
unpaid. I afterward learned that all these funds came out of his own 
pocket. 


This same disinterestedness, this same thoughtfulness for 
the future interests of the university for which he lived and 
planned and denied himself, found its final expression, some 
years ago, in the gift of his whole estate to the university for 
the endowment of an annual lecture course on experimental 
and practical religion. This foundation, when fully realized, 
will amount to twenty-five thousand dollars. The title given 
to his lectureship shows the practical and devout bent of his 
life and thoughts. In anticipation of the time when the uni- 
versity should control the income devoted to this purpose, the 
founder had four of these annual courses delivered, at his own 
private expense, by distinguished men of his own selection, 
namely, Dr. Daniel Curry, ex-President James McCosh, Bishop 
Randolph §. Foster, and Dr. James Stalker. The several 
courses have been issued in book form in attractive volumes. 
These “ Merrick Lectures” thus far published, and the long 
series that will be published hereafter, will remain a worthy 
memorial of the founder’s benevolence and benefaction. 

One of Professor Merrick’s most valuable services to the 
Church, for the time, was his work as a member of the com-: 
mission on the revised Hymn Book, in 1848. He had a sound 
judgment in this matter and an exact literary taste, and he 
gave many months of earnest labor to the work. Though he 
was not known as a poet, he had a true poetical vein and 
wrote many religious hymns and songs, some of which have 
seen the light. He was in the habit of marking the anniver- 
saries in his own life and those of his friends by some appro- 
priate poetical effusion; and the complimentary addresses to 
his friends on these occasions were full of feeling and affection. 

Professor Merrick held a license as local preacher when he 
was principal of Amenia Seminary. In 1841, after his coming 
to Ohio, he joined the Ohio Conference, of which he there- 
after remained a member; and at the time of his death there 
were but three older members in the Conference. He three 
times represented this body in the General Conference—in 
1860, 1864, and 1876; and in 1884 he was an appointed del- 
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egate to the Centennial Methodist Conference at Baltimore. 
The two most venerable men at that historic session were Dr. 
John B. McFerrin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and Dr. Frederick Merrick, of our own Church. The first was, 
to the gratification of everybody, selected to respond for the 
Conference to the opening address of welcome, and the other 
to make the valedictory address at the closing session. How 
admirably they acquitted themselves! It would be difficult to 
name any in that gathering of distinguished men who were lis- 
tened to with more respectful attention. Both Churches were 
justly proud, and equally proud, of these saintly veterans. 
Professor Merrick spent but one year in the pastorate ; but for 
many years he preached almost constantly. He made no pre- 
tenses to the graces of oratory or eloquence ; but his sermons 
were earnest, instructive, andimpressive. He carried with him 
the tokens of a consecrated life. The signature of the Holy 
Spirit was on his preaching and gave him seals to his minis- 
try. Says Professor Whitlock : 

He was not a student of eloquence, and did not always manifest magnetic 
or sympathetic influence in his sermons and addresses, There were times, 
however, when his whole nature was aflame, his words reached sublimity, 
and his power was overwhelming. . . . Once, in this city (Delaware, 
O.), the liquor interest became unusually aggressive and defiant. An 
assembly was called, and Dr. Merrick was requested to speak. Ina mo- 
ment it was seen that he was struggling beneath a weight of conviction, 
emotion, and determination. The assembly at once became breathless; 
his face, manner, and sentences seemed the embodiment and personifica- 
tion of power. The effect transcended description. Those present were 
fired with enthusiasm to do and to dare, and the enemies of order and 
sobriety, terror-stricken and cowering, retreated to their dens, feeling that 
the day of judgment had come. 


Professor Merrick’s preaching was at first without manuscript 
or notes; but when he became president, following college ex- 
ample, he wrote his college sermons and baccalaureates. Of 
these and of occasional lectures and addresses a large mass ac- 
cumulated, the most of which he finally gave to the flames. 
Some of them, at least, his friends would have gladly preserved. 
But he had a humble opinion of his own writings. He was too 
busy for authorship, if not otherwise averse to it. Yet he wrote 
much, and he wrote well. Some of his addresses and lectures 
were published, and during his last years of enforced physical 
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inactivity he busied himself with brief religious and practical 
articles for our Church weeklies. The only book from his pen 
is asmall volume on Formalism in Religion—a series of lectures 
delivered, first before the Central Ohio Conference in 1865, 
and then before his own Conference, and published at their 
joint request. The subject and the treatment show the staid 
and practical character of his mind. 

Early in his presidency Professor Merrick had the honorary 
degrees of doctor of divinity and doctor of laws conferred on 
him, but for conscientious reasons he declined to wear them. 
His friends respected his scruples ; but the title of doctor nev- 
ertheless fastened itself npon him, and he finally acquiesced in 
the inevitable. 

He never repined at being laid aside from the active duties 
of his place in the university and from the busy occupations of 
life, and he cheerfully saw himself superseded in all the work 
of the school in whose founding and upbuilding he had borne so 
large a part. Once officially released from the responsibility, 
he never assumed to exert any influence, or even to make sug- 
gestions as to the duties of the place. Dr. Payne says that, in- 
stead of finding a jealous critic in the retiring president, ‘* no 
successor ever had a more appreciative supporter and a more 
tender counselor than he found in Dr. Merrick.” President 
Bashford tlius describes his first interview with Dr. Merrick, 
after coming to assume the presidency : 


Dr. Merrick sent for me when I first came to the college. On entering 
his home he introduced me to several friends, and then asked them to ex- 
cuse us and led the way to a private room. After we entered his bed- 
room, which seemed to be his holy of holies, he turned to me with sucha 
look of tenderness and solicitude as can be given only by a father to a son 
or by one soul which has been praying for another soul. He said in 
substance: ‘‘I am so glad you have come tu the college. The work is 
great. The responsibilities will be heavy. I have craved the privilege 
of praying with you.” TI shall never forget that prayer. It was full 
of reverence, like his public prayers which I heard later. But it was 
more tender and familiar than any other prayer which I ever heard him 
make. He talked with God. I realized for the first time how the uni- 
versity had become a part of his very life. At one moment I felt as if 
a dying man were committing his family to me, for the students were 
the children of his heart; the next moment I felt as if a prophet were 
ascending to his home, and I craved his mantle. That bedroom was a 
Bethel. 
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Professor Merrick married, in April, 1836, a lady whom he 
first met as a fellow-student at the Wesleyan Academy, in 
Wilbraham, Mass.—Miss Sarah Fidelia Griswold, of Suffolk, 
Conn. Their married life together of nearly fifty years was 
uneventful and happy. Mrs. Merrick died in July, 1883, 
deeply beloved and mourned by all who knew her, and most 
of all by her husband, to whom she was a guide and inspiration 
by her beautiful Christian life and a comfort and support in 
all his duties and anxieties. 

Professor Merrick’s Christian life was beautiful and exem- 
plary. He was a man without guile, transparent, saintly, 
revered by all as a living demonstration of the truth and power 
of the Gospel. No one ever heard a reproach against his up- 
rightness or any question of his motives. All voices, even of 
ungodly men, bore willing and emphatic testimony to the irre- 
proachableness of his life. Professor Seeley, in that remarkable 
book, Hece Homo, which so moved the Christian world a quar- 
ter of a century ago, said: 

Among all the men of the ancient heathen world there were scarcely 
one or two to whom we might venture to apply the epithet ‘‘holy.”... 
Probably no one will deny that in Christian countries this higher-toned 
goodness, which we call holiness, has existed. Few will maintain that it 
has been exceedingly rare. Perhaps the truth is that there has scarcely 
been a town in any Christian country, since the time of Christ, when a 
century has passed without exhibiting a character of such elevation that 
his mere presence has shamed the bad and made the good better and has 
been felt at times like the presence of God himself. 


I ain sure that every one who knew our venerated and saintly 
Merrick feels that he completely filled out Seeley’s conception 
of “this higher-toned goodness, which we call holiness.” With 
his stanch New England training and convictions, he was 
scrupulously exact in the duties and services of religion. His 
piety was constant aud consistent. He was habitual in his at- 
tendance upon public worship, even when his friends thought 
he ought to spare himself; and until he was past threescore and 
ten he kept his place as a teacher in the Sunday school. He 
was a man of thought on the verities of the faith; he never 
was a man of doubts. He believed in God with the simple 
faith of a child; and he accepted the, Bible, the whole Bible, 
as God’s revealed word. He was joyful in his religious ex- 
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perience and had no clouds above his pathway. A friend, who 
visited him almost daily during his invalid years, found him 
always on the delectable mountains. But, unlike Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, he needed no perspective glass to catch a sight of 
heaven. His unclouded vision took in the gates of the celestial 
city and some of the glory of the place. 

Though increasingly feeble as the years wore on, he kept 
himself cheerfal and content with such occupations as he could 
find in his family circle, in his books, and in his pen. His in- 
firmities prevented him from getting about, except as he was 
assisted ; but it remained his greatest delight to be carried over 
to the college chapel, where he could look into the faces of the 
students and join in the devotions. At the last commencement 
he was present at almost all the exercises; and at the dedica- 
tion of Gray Chapel he took part in the services, gratified that 
he had lived to see this noble consummation of a half century 
of working and of waiting. He took great delight in reading, 
and during the last few years he went over the entire Bible 
again and again. To the very last, before his prostration, he 
read much and wrote something every day, if nothing more 
than letters to his old friends. For many years it was his habit 
to write annually to each of the old students who had gone into 
the missionary fields abroad. He thus kept himself in touch 
with the choice spirits who had passed under his molding in- 
fluence in the university. His students are found now in all 
lands, and the tidings of his death have carried grief to many 
homes where his name is gratefully remembered. 


{Judging that the long, useful, and saintly life of Frederick Merrick should have some 
memorial record in the Review, we invited Professor Williams to prepare a suitable bio- 
graphical sketch. He has furnished the article here printed, a large part of which was de- 
livered at Dr. Merrick’s funeral.—Eb.] 
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Arr. IL—ETHICAL MONISM. 


During the month of November last, and under the signifi- 
cant caption of “ Ethical Monism,” three articles appeared in 
the columns of the Hxaminer, of New York city. They were 
from the pen of Dr. A. H. Strong, who for twenty-two years 
has been the president and a theological professor of the Roch- 
ester Seminary, whose friends claim for it a certain preeminence 
among the Baptist theological schools of this couritry. He has 
always been known as a conservative thinker and theologian, 
as thoroughgoing in his Augustinianism and Calvinism as the 
late Professor Shedd. He is the author of one of the very best 
of handbooks of theology, which even Princeton recognizes as 
an authority and places in the hands of its students. The arti- 
cles are startling in their significance, as coming from one who 
is not a novice, but a mature man, a man of disciplined intellect, 
who is not given to careless and hasty composition, who weighs 
his words, and whose judgment commands wide respect among 
his brethren. That they have been read with incredulous 
amazement is very plain; and that their influence is regarded 
with alarm, as likely to be very injurious, is evident from the 
criticism which they have already received. That criticism, it 
seems to me, cannot be too searching and incisive; and though 
the discussion properly belongs to the denomination with which 
the author is identified, yet, as a graduate of Rochester and for 
more than a decade of years afterward a Baptist pastor, it may 
not be presumption for me to subject the doctrine of these arti- 
cles to a critical examination. Baptists have not, thus far in 
their religious history, disclosed any disposition to court the alli- 
ance of philosophical pantheism ; but if these articles represent 
or secure any considerable following a theological revolution 
among the Baptists is impending. It isnot likely that such will 
be their effect ; and they are more apt to find sympathetic read- 
ers in other denominations than in the one to which their 
author belongs. 

In the caption the noun plays the prominent part. The ad- 
jective appears throughout the discussion as subordinate. The 
emphasis is on “monism.” A thorough discussion would de- 
mand a careful and critical eview of all systems of philosoph- 
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ical monism, for which there is no space in this article. It 
must suffice to state that the word dates from the time of Wolf, 
and that for nearly two hundred years it has had a very definite 
meaning. Primarily, it represents a certain theory of knowl- 
edge—the relation which the conscious subject bears to the 
object of consciousness in every act of cognition. In every 
such act there is an I and a not-I. Is the I anything more 
than a modification of the not-I; or is the not-I anything 
more than a modification of the 1; or are the I and the not-l 
anything more than dual modifications of an anterior and _ulti- 
mate I or not-I, in which I or not-I, subject and object, coalesce 
in absolute identity; or are the I and the not-I distinct, sepa- 
rate, and irreducible by analysis? What is the relation between 
the ego and the non-ego? The debate, in the end, is an inquiry 
into the relation between matter and mind. Are these two, or 
are they one? The question does not concern their logical 
priority, but their essential identity. Consciousness refuses to 
identify them. It insists that the relation between matter and 
mind is one of difference ; and if, in problems of philosophy, 
consciousness is the court of last resort monism is discredited. 

But monism insists that reason cannot rest in the natural 
dualism which consciousness affirms, but must postulate an orig- 
inal and essential identity to satisfy the rational demand for 
unity. Some make matter basic, regarding mind as its evolu- 
tion or secretion ; and this is materialistic monism. Others re- 
gard mind as basic, and matter as its externalization, whatever 
that may mean; and this is idealistic monism. Materialistic 
monism eliminates the ego; idealistic monism eliminates the 
non-ego. The first makes mind, the second makes matter, an 
appearance and shadow. ‘The first buries mind; the second 
sublimates matter. Others insist that equal justice must be 
done to matter and mind, but that both must be regarded as 
manifestations of the same primal energy, which is at once sub- 
ject-object, as when Tyndall urged a new definition of matter 
which should, also, include mind, or as when a recent writer 
calls this primal being “ dynamic reason ”—for which we might 
as well substitute “rational dynamic.” This may be ealled the 
monism of absolute identity. This is the prevailing monistic 
doctrine at present ; and it gets rid of thednalism in conscious- 
ness simply by making it original and eternal. Its watchword 
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is, “There is no matter without mind, and there is no mind 
without matter; there is no world without God, and there is no 
God without the world.” Instead of using two nouns, as natu- 
ral realism does, this monism, in defining the primal being as 
“dynamic reason,” uses an adjective and a noun. Matter is 
regarded as rational dynamic, and mind is regarded as dynamic 
reason. And the tertiwm quid, which it invests with primacy, 
is something that can neither be produced nor described nor 
conceived. There is certainly no philosophical idolatry in 
worshiping this nondescript ; for the likeness of it is not to be 
found, either in heaven or on earth or under theearth. For one, 
I shall wait until it materializes before I take off my hat in 
its presence, meanwhile refusing to challenge the clear and em- 
phatic testimony of consciousness, which declares that matter and 
mind are not identical or reducible to a common term, and in- 
sisting that reason must be content to say that they find their 
unity in the Primal Will, whose creative and causative energy 
is unfathomable. 

Only four theories of knowledge are possible. The conscious 
subject may be merged in the object of consciousness; or the 
object of consciousness may be identified with the conscious sub- 
ject ; or the conscious subject and the object of consciousness may 
be regarded as the conscious or unconscious self-diremption of 
an original indifference and identity ; or the conscious subject 
and the object of consciousness may be regarded as essentially 
distinct and separate—an ultimate datum of consciousness the 
denial of which undermines the entire fabric of knowledge. 
For when metaphysics subverts psychology the Samson tum- 
bles the temple upon his own head. All thought may as well be 
suspended if consciousness cannot be implicitly trusted. What- 
ever difficulties its testimony presents, they are certainly not 
overcome and removed by discrediting the witness. These 
four theories give us materialistic monism, idealistic mon- 
ism, the monism of original indifference or absolute identity, 
and natural realism. And for one I am a natural realist, be- 
cause I am not prepared to bring the indictment of falsehood 
against the clear and uniform testimony of consciousness. 
There is a unity of creative will, but it does not obliterate the 
essential difference between the ego and the non-ego. 

So much for monism as a theory of knowledge. It is plain 
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that it cannot stop here. Every theory of knowledge conducts 
toa theory of being. We cannot help assuming that things are 
as we know them. Our knowledge of them is the measure of 
their existence for us. And so monism passes into a theory of 
universal existence. The relation between matter and mind 
having been resolved into a relation of identity, the question 
arises, What is the relation of mind to mind, and of all finite 
minds to the Infinite Mind? And here, again, two courses are 
open to us. It may be said that finite mind is the only con- 
crete reality, and that Intinite Mind is only a collective expres- 
sion for the sum total of finite rationality. Or it may be said 
that the Infinite Mind is the only mind, and that finite minds 
are only its self-limitations and manifestations. The outcome, 
in the latter case, is that there is only one reality—the Infinite 
Mind—and that the universe of matter and mind is only the 
dual manifestation or localization of that Mind. This would 
seem to be pantheism; but there are many who insist that they 
are not pantheists, however pantheistic their speech may seem 
to be. That protest must be accepted as honestly made; but 
this cannot shield them from the criticism which insists, with 
justice, that the pantheism which they repudiate shall be absent 
from the statements in which they embody their creed. Dr. 
Strong is not a pantheist. He insists upon the reality of 
moral distinctions. He repudiates the idea that God is the . 
author of sin. He affirms the creative origin of the universe in 
time. He repudiates the notion that matter is eternal. He re- 
jects the doctrine of universal restoration. All this is squarely 
antipantheistic. But these statements appear as qualifications 
ina monistic theory of being, with which they cannot be made 
to agree. Consistency demands either the repudiation of the 
theory or the surrender of the qualifications. The logical out- 
come of the theory is pantheism. The following are the main 
positions which are maintained and defended, and which are 
accepted as, at least, provisionally true : 

I. There is but one substance—God, of which nature is a 
self-limitation under the law of cause and effect, finite spirits 
a self-limitation under the law of freedom, and redemption a 
self-limitation under the law of grace. 

II. There are no second causes in nature. The laws and the 
energies of nature are only the habits of God’s action or his 
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generic volitions. An exception is made in favor of finite 
spirits, who are said to be the only real second causes, because 
they have freedom; but finite spirits are defined as “cireum- 
scriptions” of the divine substance—a phrase which reminds 
one of Leibnitz, who regarded monads as “ born of the contin- 
ual fulgurations of divinity from moment to moment.” 

III. Dr. Strong argues that, as in the Trinity there are three 
infinite personalities in one substance, so in the same numerical 
substance there may be multitudinous finite personalities; and 
he gives his adherence to the statement that God is the “ in- 
tegration of all finite consciousnesses in an all-embracing con- 
sciousness.” God has but one infinite Son—Christ ; but in the 
substance of the one infinite Son of God there are many finite 
sons of God. 

IV. Toall this the Christology of Dr. Strong’s papers corre- 
sponds. Christ is the natural life of humanity, that is, its sub- 
stance ; and it follows that he was responsible for the sin com- 
mitted by his own members. We are quoting the author’s own 
words; and he adds that, because Christ was thus responsible, 
it was impossible that he should not suffer, not make repara- 
tion, not atone. 

All this is defined as “ethical monism,” to fight which may be 
found to be fighting against God. It is commended asa “ mighty 
movement of the Spirit of God,” leading to a deeper understand- 
ing of truth and preparing the way for the reconciliation of 
diverse parties and creeds, by disclosing their hidden ground of 
unity. I believe that it isso intended. Ihave known Dr. Strong 
for a quarter of acentury, and I believe him to be as honest as he 
is able. Whenhe says that he is not a pantheist I believe him ; 
but in this, my confidence in his personal intentions, I am con- 
strained to assume that his language does not fit his thought, 
and that he would and must repudiate the inevitable implica- 
tions of his statements. From a trained theologian we have a 
right to demand that his language shall express his exact 
thought. And when I weigh, without prejudice or favor, what 
he has written I must say that to fight his doctrine is to fight 
for God, and that his zrenicon is the disintegration and the 
death of all Christian faith. It will not do to let such bold 
propositions as I have enumerated above stand and then claim 
that not an article of Christian doctrine is contravened. Let 
24—-FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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the reader judge for himself whether every article is not sur- 
rendered, that is, if language has any meaning and if logic has 
any force. Nor can it be seriously maintained that the doctrine 
propounded in these articles is a new discovery, though the 
author writes with all the enthusiasm of a new convert. The 
rhetorical garment is woven on a modern loom, but it covers 
a face and figure which have long been familiar. The leading 
philosophical concepts, and even much of the phraseology, may 
be found in the writings of Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, and 
Malebranche; and the theological representative of the system 
is Schleiermacher, who, to say the least, is fearlessly consistent 
in accepting the results of his pantheistic scheme. Let us ex- 
amine these four propositions very briefly, in the order of their 
enumeration : 

I. “ There is but one substanee—God.” Now, by this is not 
meant that God alone has his substance from himself, that he 
alone is causa sud, and that all other beings derive their existence 
from him and depend upon him for their continuance. It is 
not the old doctrine of the aseity of God upon which Dr. 
Strong fixes attention. Ile makes it perfectly plain what he 
does mean when he adds that the universe, through all its ranges 
and grades of being, is a self-limitation of the divine substance. 
He quietly assumes that the word “ substance” can only mean 
the “ens per se subsistens,” that which has independent exist- 
ence, which constitutes the ground of all existence, other sub- 
stances than which there cannot be—the common assumption of 
all pantheism. But the word “substance,” as the equivalent of 
the Latin substantia, and of the Greek words ovoia and t7éeraate, 
which were used interchangeably, also means simply that which 
is or that which stands under—the essence of a thing, as distin- 
guished from its properties. There may be existence which is 
not self-existence. There may be substance, which is not “ens 
per se subsistens.” This old and familiar distinetion Dr. Strong 
wholly ignores in affirming that there is but one substance. He 
maintains that God is transcendent; but the old doctrine of 
the divine transcendence assumes a very different form under 
his hands. In theology, the transcendence of God means 
that his personal being and life are absolutely independent 
of the universe, independent even of space and time, eter- 
nally untrammeled and unlimited. He limits the universe, 
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quickens it, and rules in it; but in doing that his eternal being 
retains its absolute poise, and his personal substance is not 
divided or communicated. All that Dr. Strong means by the 
transcendence of God is that the universe does not exhaust him. 
There is infinitely more in God than there is in the universe. 
But there is nothing in the universe which is not in God and 
which, in its limited form, is not God. The only substance 
which the universe has is the self-limited substance of God. 
Now, this does not identify the universe and God as coequal 
and eoterminous; but it does more than make God the causa- 
tive ground of the universe—it affirms that the universe is only 
the manifestation of the self-limited substance of God under 
the law of cause and effect, or under the law,of freedom, or 
under the law of grace. So far as it has any substance, tliat 
substance is the substance of God ; or, in other words, God is the 
substance of the cosmos. This may not be cosmological pan- 
theism, but it is pantheistic cosmology; and there is not much 
to choose between them. 

II. The denial of second causes in nature is a necessary part 
of Dr. Strong’s ethical monism. He declares the laws and the 
energies of nature to be only the habits of God’s action or his 
generic volitions, He is not content to say that the laws of 
nature simply represent God’s habits of action, that God is the 
principle of universal order. Even this statement, that the 
order of nature is only another name for the personal action of 
God, I should be disposed to challenge as strenuously as I 
should oppose Fichte’s identification of God with the moral 
order of the world. Tomake the natural and moral order of the 
universe only another name for the personal action of God may 
be so interpreted as either to personalize the universe or to de- 
personalize God. It would be easy to take the step that this 
natural and moral order is the only God of which we have, and 
can have, any knowledge. But Dr. Strong adds that the ener- 
gies of nature are simply God’s habit of action. The energy of 
God is the only energy there is. Force and personal will are 
assumed to be convertible terms. 

The statement is plausible, but will not bear close and careful 
scrutiny. Our personal knowledge of what is involved in voli- 
tion does not warrant the statement that energy is a form of per- 
sonal will. He who does nothing but will, who has no physical 
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or moral agencies at his command, is as impotent as if he did 
not will at all. The increase of will action cannot overcome 
nervous or muscular paralysis; and that omnipotence of will 
can be a substitute for energy is very far from being self-evi- 
dent. All we know of personal will is that it ean direct en- 
ergy ; and to suppose that any increase in the power of direction 
can supply the energy which is directed is to make a tremen- 
dous leap in logic. Energy cannot be a generic volition. The 
energies of nature must be regarded either as posited by a 
peculiar act of creative divine power oras simply another name 
for that power itself which the will of God directs. An 
omnipotent will is simply a will which controls omnipotence of 
energy ; the almightiness is not in the will as will. So that to 
speak of the energies of nature as habits of God’s action or his 
generic volitions is to identify things which are as wide apart 
as the. poles. Generic volitions may account for order, but 
they cannot account for energy; and if there are no second 
causes in nature its energies can be only forms of God’s personal 
action, whose orderly movement is directed by his generic 
volitions. 

Dr. Strong cannot be permitted to pass at pleasure from 
habits of action to generic volitions, however convenient it may 
be, for the two things are wholly distinct. Every one of us has 
as much will as God has, but no one of us has the power which 
God has; and if second causes in nature are denied we must 
be prepared for all the conclusions which follow from the doc- 
trine that the energies of nature are the personal force of God, 
which his will directs. The energy of God is made to be the 
only energy there is. Gravity, chemical affinity, all the proc- 
esses and powers of organic growth and decay are God’s habits 
of personal action. All movement is God’s direction of himself, 
not merely God’s direction of created energies, whether in stars, 
or forests, or flowers, or fish, or bird, or beast. When the fish 
swim they are not second causes ; all there is is God’s personal 
action in swimming. When the birds fly they are not second 
causes; all there is is God’s personal action in flying. God 
swims and God flies by self-limitation and direction of his per- 
sonal energy. It passes my comprehension how such a theory 
can be seriously entertained. The logic needs only to be 
fairly pushed to its reductio ad ridiculum to become the sport 
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of earth and heaven. That such a notion can be accepted by 
one who believes -in a personal God seems possible only by sup- 
posing that the denial of second causes and their conversion into 
habits of divine action has not been worked out in detail. It 
has been left to hang in air, and “ distance lends enchantment 
to the view.” 

Generic volitions offer a convenient retreat when the crit- 
ical cannonade becomes too heavy. Bring the notion within 
the range of concrete inspection, and its amazing incongruity 
discredits it. It may seem to bring unity and order into the 
cosmos, but it carries eternal chaos into the being of God. 
What a picture it gives of him! How multitudinous are his 
personal habits, in rushing stars, and exploding gases, and heav- 
ing fires, in frost, and heat, and dew, and rain, and snow, and 
ice, in crawling reptile, and winged motion, and prowling 
beast of prey, in hiss, and rattle, and bark, and growl, and in- 
fant prattle, and song of seraph! And, to make confusion worse 
confounded, these multiform habits of God’s action are simul- 
taneously performed! What becomes, under such a represen- 
tation, of the simplicity of the essential life of God? Where is 
its eternal poise, where its infinite and holy harmony? I have 
not’ caricatured the theory. I have simply made it concrete, 
cutting off retreat into the convenient shelter of “ generic voli- 
tions,” which latter can account for nothing. And in making 
it concrete its repulsiveness appears. It may seem to exalt 
nature to deny second causes, but it degrades God. And if 
this theory be true human language is the greatest of all mon- 
strosities, the most potent instrument of deception. For sci- 
ence, with all its refinements, talks of the properties and quali- 
ties of things, and it assumes that these are real entities—not 
merely generic volitions—in which real entities the properties 
inhere. We assume that the fish actually swim and that the 
birds actually fly—that they are not merely operated on or in. 
We assume that they are second causes. There never was a 
more groundless or more absurd theory than that there are no 
second causes in nature, that the laws and the energies of nature 
are the habits of God’s personal action. And this denial of 
second causes in nature has been a cardinal doctrine in every 
system of pantheism. 

And if there are no second causes in nature there can be no 
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second causes anywhere. True, an exception is made in favor 
of finite spirits, who are said to be the only true second causes, 
because they are free. But, in the first place, that finite spirits 
are free is known only in consciousness; and ethical monism 
discredits consciousness in its interpretation of nature. There 
is no better evidence that man is free than that fishes and birds 
are second causes. In the second place, man is not pure spirit, 
but spirit in body. His body is a part of nature, and the vital- 
ized body, therefore, cannot be a second cause. Respiration, 
digestion, circulation, nervous sensibility, and muscular contrue- 
tion can only be habits of God’s personal action. My “ ge- 
neric volitions” may direct them, but they did not create the 
energy which my will directs. When I breathe, when I eat, 
when I walk, when I sleep, my body is not a second cause ; 
and, as I do not do many of these things by any generic voli- 
tions of which I am conscious, as all these things were done by 
me long before I can remember, as many other similar things 
were done in my prenatal state, they must be placed under the 
category of divine habits of action. For it is impossible to draw 
any hard and fast line between nature and man. So far as my 
constitution is the precipitate of nature, so far must the laws 
and the energies of nature operate in me. Where do the 
divine habits stop? When I cough involuntarily, when my 
heart flutters, when sciatica makes me limp and groan, when 
my joints ache with rheumatic pain, when the gout torments 
me, or when I suffer the purgatory of dyspepsia, am I the sub- 
ject of generic volitions of God, the vehicle of divine habits of 
action? And, in the third place, finite spirits are said to be 
“ cireumscriptions of the divine substance.” Its essence and 
energy are the only essence and energy inthem. Their freedom, 
even, can only be the self-limited freedom of God. This must 
apply even to the devil. He, too, must be a “ circumscription 
of the divine substance ”—a conclusion which it is needless to 
characterize. I accept the concession that finite spirits are 
second causes; but I insist that the concession is fatal to a the- 
ory of nature which makes no provision for second causes in its 
constitution. 

There is no escape from the horns of this dilemma. If 
there are no second causes in nature, and if finite spirits are sim- 
ply “cireumscriptions of the divine substance,” then man can- 
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not be asecond cause, and his consciousness of freedom resolves 
itself into a constitutional self-delusion imposed upon him by 
the generic volition of God. God must be the author of sin, 
ereating moral antagonism in the members who share in his 
personal substance. If, on the other hand, the consciousness of 
freedom and the sense of personal guilt, unshared by God, are 
accepted as ultimate and determining dada in our judgment of 
any theory of being, if men are in sober reality second causes, 
then they have substantial existence in and for themselves, and 
they cannot be “ cireunseriptions of the divine substance ;” 
while the corporeity of man, in virtue of which he is vitally 
linked to nature and a part of nature, invalidates the assump- 
tion that there are no second causes in nature. 

III. We come next to the suggestion that in the one substance 
of God we exist as finite personalities, and that the all-embrac- 
ing consciousness of God integrates all finite consciousnesses. 
There is not a particle of evidence for so amazing an assumption. 
All the evidence is squarely against it. The I in every thinker 
is a fixed point. Every thinker is conscious of his separate 
individuality. Impersonal thought, or alter-personal thought, 
is a contradiction in terms. I cannot do another’s thinking, and 
another cannot do my thinking. I cannot do God’s thinking, 
and God cannot do my thinking. There are laws of thought, 
laws which dominate all thought; and these point to an Origi- 
nal and Supreme Thinker, who makes his thought sovereign in 
all who think. But, whether I think rightly or wrongly, it is I 
who think, and not somebody else in me. There may be such 
a thing as the integration of multitudinous consciousnesses into 
asingle self-consciousness. It may be that each living cell in 
the human body has its separate consciousness, though it can 
hardly be said that this physiological fancy has been demon- 
strated ; and theologians have generally explained the Trinity 
in some such way, affirming the inexistence of three conscious 
persons in one self-conscious divine personality. But, in the 

ase of finite spirits, the question concerns the integration of 
inultitudinous self-consciousnesses into a single, all-embracing, 
divine self-conscionsness, And self-consciousness is separate- 
ness in consciousness, which refuses to be eliminated or subli- 


mated. 
It is true that Sir William Hamilton identified consciousness 
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and self-consciousness. But in this he has not been widely fol- 
lowed. The identification cannot be maintained, unless we are 
prepared to invest all sentient being with self-consciousness, 
which would be equivalent to affirming that all sentient beings 
are personal, that is, moral and accountable. Sensation must 
involve consciousness. The brute knows when it suffers. But 
self-consciousness is a very different thing. In it the indivisi- 
ble self distinguishes, compares, and coordinates the successive 
states of sentiency. It is not the precipitate or product of the 
sentient series, for the series cannot even be known as a series, 
except in memory, by the rational energy of a subject which 
overlooks and interprets the series, and which is, therefore, in- 
dependent of the series. Such a power of reason brutes do not 
possess, unless all our observation is misleading. Brutes are con- 
scious, but they are not self-conscious. They neither think nor 
say “I.” They are not I’s. And he who says “1” thereby 
affirms the separateness and the fixity of his own being. Human 
consciousness, by its constant and emphatic antithesis of self and 
God, never confounding the two in its highest moods—even in 
inspired eestasy, as in prophetic or apostolic speech—repudi- 
ates the notion that finite personalities share in the substance 
of God, as do Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the one divine 
essence. This analogy is a two-edged sword. It cuts both 
ways. It reduces the Trinity to the category of speculations 
and assumptions for which not a particle of solid evidence 
can be offered. 

IV. What shall be said of the fourth suggestion, that 
Christ is responsible for man’s sin and guilt, and that, there- 
fore, he was bound to suffer and make atonement? I have 
known the author of the articles in the Lvaminer for many 
years to have been a strict Augustinian. He believes and 
teaches that every man sinned in Adam and is guilty of the 
original apostasy. And, for one, if I must have a theory of 
inherited depravity it must be the Augustinian theory or none. I 
eannot accept the Augustinian theory, and, therefore, I have 
none. I know that all men are sinners; but how they became 
such the Bible does not tell me, and the theologians have only 
muddled me. But it is enough to make even the Bishop of 
Hippo turn over in his grave to be told that, as Christ is the 
natural life of humanity, and that as Adam was only a “ cir- 
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cumscription of the divine substance,” which substance in its 
infinite fullness Christ possesses, therefore Christ is responsible 
for Adam’s apostasy and is chargeable with its guilt! That 
amazing declaration I shall not undertake to criticise. It 
would be superfluous. I do not remember ever to have read 
anything like it. It certainly has the merit of originality in 
dogmatic theology ; and its acceptance would revolutionize the 
traditional faith of the Church. It would disclose the deeper 
unity of the creeds by destroying every one of them. I do not 
see how universal restoration can be logically evaded, though 
Dr. Strong declines to push his Christology to this extreme. 
But others will do it even if he does not; and I do not see 
how they can be blamed. 

One thing is plain—he who accepts the monism commended 
in these articles must be prepared to pay a heavy price. There 
are many things in the articles which are superbly said and 
which every devout man will most heartily indorse. But there 
is a dead fly in the precious ointment. The philosophical and 
theological assumptions constitute the framework of the logic, 
and I cannot regard them as anything but subversive. I dread 
their influence upon our young men, who will not stop where 
the author does. These articles will be read, and have been 
read, by others besides Baptists. They concern themes in 
which all Christendom is vitally interested; and this is my 
apology for passing them under review. I appreciate the 
irenical temper of tle author; but I fear that in his desire 
for theological harmony he has made unguarded and fatal 
concessions. At all events, it seems to me that the resultant 
gospel is not “the faith which was once for all delivered 
unto the saints.” 

I do not object to the phrase “ ethical monism.” I rather 
like it. It suggests a conception of the unity of being at 
once true and profound, the careful exposition of which would 
be in the highest degree helpful. It would be a monism 
constituted by ethical relations and conserved by ethical 
energies. But such isnot the monism which Dr. Strong has 
expounded and which he commends. The monism of his 
articles is the monism of substance, to which certain ethical 
qualifications are appended. Ethics deals with moral personal- 
ity, not with substance. And ethical monism should make 
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the infinite and absolute moral personality of God its point 
of departure—not the divine substance. When Dr. Strong 
elsewhere says that in creation man is “intellectually ” 
united to God, and that in regeneration man is “spiritually” 
united to God, he more than commands my unqualified con- 
sent. Only I should add that in creation man is “ ethically ” 
united to God, as well as “intellectually,” and that regenera- 
tion only makes effective in conscious personal life the intel- 
lectual and ethical relations established by creation and violated 
by sin. A union intellectually, ethically, and spiritually 
mediated, constituting identity of rational and moral life, is a 
profound and stimulating truth. It simply carries ont the idea 
that man bears the image of God because he is the offspring of 
God. Stars are made, soulsare born. The first are the prod- 
uct of God’s dynamic energy; the second are the product of 
his generative energy. But a unity of substance is a very 
different thing; and, whatever the resultant monism may be, 
it ean be called ethical only by courtesy. The ethical concep- 
tion is not generative and determinant in such a system. It se- 
cures that place only when the unity of being is regarded as 
rational and moral, when the eternal base of the system is found 
in the infinite and absolute moral personality of God—in his 
rational and holy will, not in his substance. I like the text, 
but I do not like the sermon. 

nN 


The Historic Episcopate. 


Art. III.—THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


Tue House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
adopted, in 1886, four principles of agreement as a condition 
of union with other Churches. Two years later, the Lambeth 
Conference of English Bishops, after some debate, adopted 
similar conditions. The fourth principle or condition of union 
in the platforms of both Churches was the acceptance of what 
is by them termed “ the historic episcopate ;” by which phrase 
is meant a recognition of the necessity of episcopal ordination 
to the validity of ministerial functions in the Christian Church. 
The dictum is that where there is no episcopal ordination there 
is no true ministry, therefore, no sacraments, and, consequently, 
no Church. 

This interpretation of the historic episcopate by the Lambeth 
Conference, in opposition to another interpretation by a learned 
and respectable minority who certainly were as well versed in 
the history of the Chureh of England as their opponents, has 
been much regretted by many who believe in the organie union 
of Christendom, and who had cherished the hope that the sepa- 
rative forces of the Reformation period had been modified by 
the thought-drifts, the religious tolerances, and the liberalizing 
influences, political, social, and commercial, of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It is not the first time in the 
history of the Church that a beautiful dream has faded away in 
the shadow of traditional dogma. The recent utterances of the 
Protestant Episcopal bishops in the New York J/ndependent 
(March 8, 1894) are further accepted as rendering impossible the 
union of the Churches on any such basis as the historic episco- 
pate. That any learned body of Protestant divines should now 
deliberately demand belief in apostolical succession, not of doc- 
trine, but of touch as a condition of Christian union, and should 
affirm that their body alone possessed such tactual succession, is 
something extraordinary, and goes very far in confirmation of 
the supposition that the most primitive habits of thought and 
practice may exist and thrive side by side with the highest 
civilization. 

Now, since the High Church party in the Church of Eng- 
land and in the Protestant Episcopal Church—by its insistence 
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upon this theory, which has been made a principle of belief 
equal in value to a revealed doctrine—rejects the validity of 
ordination in other Protestant Churches, the right to challenge, 
on Anglican principles, the validity of orders in the Established 
Church and its offshoot in the United States can neither be 
questioned nor denied, It cannot be quietly assumed that the 
Church of England is undoubtedly founded on a historic, legiti- 
mate episcopate and that, therefore, it possesses the right to lay 
down imperative conditions of union for other Churches. Be- 
fore it or the Protestant Episcopal Church can lawfully presume 
to do this it must produce its own undoubted credentials or 
make good, without any element of incertitude in its evidence, 
its own high claims to tactual, authorized succession. 

Upon what, then, does this claim to the historic episcopate in 
the Chureh of England rest? As a historie fact, it rests solely 
on the validity of Matthew Parker’s consecration to the archi- 
episcopal see of Canterbury. I'rom him the English episcopate 
is derived; he, and he only is the foundation of that hierarch- 
ical structure which now towers so loftily; and unless it can be 
demonstrated, as it has not been, without any suspicion of doubt 
that he was truly and canonically consecrated, then, on Anglican 
principles, this historic episcopate is a myth engendered of eccle- 
siastical pride, the claim of the Church of England is false, how- 
ever venerable it may be and however agreeable it may be with 
its dignity and illustrious history, and its orders, on the same. 
principles, like those of other Churches, are null and void. 
Once the issue is made, nothing can be taken for granted. 
Assumptions of what might have been done or of what may 
even seem probable from circumstances will be of no avail. The 
clean-cut historie facts will alone be admitted in evidence. In 
no instance will any degree of doubt be allowed. Nor, indeed, 
should Anglicans desire it; for if in the evidence there is 
reasonable ground for doubt, then, on the universal legal maxim, 
“ Nemo dat quod non habet,” the validity of all subsequent con- 
secrations emanating from that source would be doubtful. Such 
uncertainty would be death to the historic episcopate and anni- 
hilation to the affirmations and demands of Anglican prelates. 

What are the facts? When Elizabeth, on the death of Queen 
Mary, ascended the throne of England, in 1558, the Roman 
Catholic faith was the established religion of the realm. Such 
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ministers as had preached the pure word of God under Edward 
VI had fied to thé Continent when Mary became queen, and at 
the accession of Elizabeth were for the most part still exiles. 
Catholic bishops filled the sees, and all laws, civil and ecelesi- 
astical, enacted under Mary for the protection or enrichment of 
the Roman Church were still in legal foree. The Parliament 
of Ist Elizabeth changed all this and made possible a new era. 
sy repealing the laws of Queen Mary, which had restored the 
Catholic religion, and by reviving certain acts of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, the reformed religion obtained a legal status 
over its rival, and was established in the place of the Roman 
Church as the religion of the nation. 

The oath of supremacy to the new queen as head of the 
Church in England being tender@d the Catholic bishops, they 
all, with one exception, refused to take it and, as a consequence, 
were ejected from their bishoprics by the High Court of Com- 
mission. In such manner were the episcopal sees of England 
emptied of their occupants—a mode quite as legal as had been 
practiced in the preceding reign; and there now remained no 
bishop who might lawfully exercise the functions of his office. 
The archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, the highest in England, 
being vacant by the death of Cardinal Pole, who died twenty- 
four hours after Queen Mary, his cousin, it was a matter of 
prime importance that it should be filled as soon as possible by 
one in harmony with the new order of things in Chureh and 
State. For this purpose Queen Elizabeth issued, according to 
her royal prerogative, a mandate, bearing date September 9, 
1559, to four bishops of the old faith and to Doctors in Divinity 
Barlow and Scory, who had been deprived of their bishoprics 
under Queen Mary, commanding them to consecrate Matthew 
Parker, professor of sacred theology, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The four Catholic bishops, recognizing neither the 
spiritual authority of the queen nor the ecclesiastical character 
of Barlow and Scory, refused to obey tlie mandate. The failure 
of this commission produced, it is affirmed, a second royal man- 
date, dated December 6, 1559. This was addressed to Kitchin, 
of Llandaff, William Barlow, bishop-elect of Chichester, John 
Scory, bishop-elect of Hereford, Miles Coverdale, formerly 
bishop of Exeter, Richard, suffragan of Bedford, John, suffragan 
of Thetford, and John Bale, bishop of Ossory. It was in obedi- 
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ence to this mandate that Matthew Parker is declared, by those 
who insist upon the historic episcopate, to have been consecrated 
archbishop of Canterbury, December 17, A. D. 1559, by the 
persons mentioned, excepting Kitchin, Bale, of Ossory, and the 
suffragan of Thetford. 

Now, it is a matter of history that this consecration has been 
questioned, both as to fact and form, by Romanist and Presby- 
terian, from the time it was first heard of to the present day. 
Neither Mason’s Vindiciw nor Godwin’s Presulibus, thie 
efforts of Bramhall, or the editor of Bramhall, with all his 
learning, have been able to dispel the doubts which first clouded 
the announcement of the event. 

The literature on the subject is voluminous. However, two 
works of recent date contain between them the best, perhaps, 
that can be said, or has been said, on the Anglican side—Had- 
dan’s Apostolical Succession in the Church of England, and 
Bailey’s Defense of Holy Orders in the Church of England. 
Haddan is infallible. Mr. Bailey’s valuable work is in another 
vein. Itisa compilation of the documents in Lambeth Library 
upon the proofs of which Matthew Parker’s consecration rests, 
and was undertaken, says the author, “in answer to a wish ex- 
pressed by many clergy, both in England and America, who 
desire to possess the valuable documents attesting the validity 
of their orders.” From the other side there have appeared 
some able volumes, on one of which we mainly rely for the data 
involving the genuineness of the Lambeth Register, the author 
having personally compared these documents with the State 
papers compiled and published under authority by Rymer, the 
royal historiographer. It is to these documents we direct our 
attention, and not to the worn-out arguments on apostolical 
snecession, concerning which nothing new can be said, and 
which may now be given over to the innocent amusement of 
leisurely curates. 

The first evidence offered in proof of Parker’s consecration 
is the Lambeth Register containing the record of the fact. 
This record, says Haddan, “occupies from the second to the 
eleventh leaf of Parker’s register, volume i. The volume is an 
entire volume, bound together before it was used ; not a col- 
lection of separate documents, bound together after they were 
written.” It is, therefore, either the original book in which 
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were recorded the facts related to the consecration at the time 
they transpired, or it isa book in which were copied the record 
of the facts from original documents. That it is not a book of 
copies, but the original record itself, is clearly the fact Haddan 
is desirous of stating. That there can be no doubt of this is 
evident from the statement by Archbishop Wake to Le Cou- 
rayer, “ You may depend upon it that the whole entry of the 
acts of M. Parker’s consecration, with all the instruments relat- 
ing to it, in my registers are written in the same hand with the 
other acts of what passed during his archiepiscopate, and all at 
the same time they were done.” 

But, what proof is there that this register is itself genuine ¢ 
IIas it been subjected to the test of those principles of literary 
and historical criticism which, for instance, are applied so 
rigorously to the New Testament manuscripts and the docu- 
ments of early Christianity—the epistles of Ignatius, for exam- 
ple? Forgery, it is a well-known fact, was common in the 
days of Elizabeth ; and in the reign of James I a general pardon 
was once granted to those who had forged State papers, charters, 
deeds, ete. Every important document, then, of that period 
must be accepted with caution by the critic, and such a valuable 
proof as this register is must have some unassailable verification 
of its genuineness. What is the internal and external evidence 
in its favor ? 

The consecration of Matthew Parker took place, it is affirmed, 
December 17, A. D. 1559. But, notwithstanding the faet that 
the announcement of the act was challenged and proofs de- 
manded that the act had been performed, this register contain- 
ing the record of the event was not produced till A. D. 1613, 
fifty-four years after the alleged act occurred. Among the 
Romanists, Harding pressed Jewel, one of Parker’s bishops, to 
show the credentials of the new episcopacy. Others, as Sanders, 
Bristow, and Stapleton, lynx-eyed watchers of everything done 
by the new régime, repeatedly denied the fact of the consecra- 
tion. But no register was ever produced to prove it; for which 
reason Romanists and Presbyterians declared that the new 
bishops were bishops only by appointment of the queen, accord- 
ing to the act 1st Elizabeth, and referred to them commonly as 
“Parliament bishops.” Where was this register during these 
fifty-four years? Is it a fact that it is a contemporaneous record 
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of the event upon which the historic episcopate rests? It is 
something remarkable that neither Haddan nor Bailey nor any 
Anglican writer gives any contemporary evidence of its exist- 
ence. Stowe, the friend and protégé of Parker, makes no 
mention of it in his chronological history ; Godwin’s work on 
Anglican prelates, published first in English in 1601, knows 
nothing of it; in fact, no writer or historian of the period 
mentions it. But in 1613 Mason, chaplain to Abbot, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, published his Vindici@, and then for the 
first time in fifty-four years this precious, all-essential document 
trinmphantly saw the light. How could such an important 
volume, by no means small, containing, as Haddan says, tlie 
record of “the earliest acts of jurisdiction dated two and three 
days after Parker’s confirmation,” drop so completely out of the 
sight and memory of man so soon after the alleged consecration, 
notwithstanding the numerous records that were made and were 
to be made in it, that it could not be appealed to for half a 
century ¢ 

The critical inquirer would be justifiable, it would seem, in 
asking how it happened that the register was discovered at this 
particular time, the first year of James I. And, considering 
King James’s distrust of English orders, his dangerous leaning 
toward Catholicism, his strong predilections for episcopacy, and 
his antipathy to Presbyterianism, this sympathetic but critical 
inquirer, and even those making high claims to the historic 
episcopate, might ask, “ For the preservation of the established 
hierarchy recently founded, was there a necessity for the dis- 
covery of this precious document?” Such aquestion would be 
pushing things to the extreme ; it would sound like a very stern 
suggestion of wrong doing, implying pious fraud for the safety 
of the Church of England and its episcopacy. To all of which 
it may be said, that to imagine that those who abandoned the 
ancient religion for the reformed were better in every respect 
than the ethics and theology in which they had been educated 
is to say that Calvin did not burn Servetus, that Cranmer sent 
no poor wretch to the stake for conscience’ sake, that the his- 
torical facts proving that reformed and unreformed were both 
victimized by the thought of their age are fanciful flights or 
pitiful evidences of religious rancor. 

But criticism has no weakness for sentiment. It has nothing 
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to do with the consequences resulting from its labors. Truth 
is the object of its search, the sole purpose of its labor, and for 
that, rather than shrines and wooden gods, has it genuine rever- 
ence. The Rev. Mr. Bailey quotes testimony to the fact, though 
he did not see it was two-edged, that when Sanders’s book relat- 
ing to the Nag’s Head fable came to King James “it strattled 
him.” 

Upon this he [the king] cald his privy council and shewed it them, and 
withal told ’em that he was a stranger among ’em and knew nothing of 
the matter; and, directing himself to the archbishop [Abbot], who was 
present, ‘‘ My Lord (says he), I hope you can prove and make good your 
ordination, for by my sol, man (says he), if this story be true we are no 
Church.” 


The archbishop replies that by examining the Lambeth Register 
he could produce the record of Parker’s consecration. Some 
time afterward the document is produced (it could have been 
shown the king the next day, for Mason, the archbishop’s 
chaplain, had already discovered it among some musty papers 
in the Lambeth Library) ; and the Earl of Nottingham, perusing 
it, declared, “It was ye original he saw and read when Arch- 
bishop Parker was ordained,” fifty-four years before. 

But if this record was so easily found at this particular june- 
ture at the beginning of King James’s reign, on the appearance 
of Sanders’s book, why was it not produced, in answer to the 
repeated demands of those who denied its existence and chal- 
lenged the validity of the new episcopal orders, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth? Harding, who was contemporary with 
Parker and Barlow and the others and, like the rest of his co- 
religionists, watchful of every public act, challenged Jewel to 
show the record of the ordination. “ We say to you, Mr. 
Jewel, and to each of your companions, ‘Show us the register 
of your bishops; show us the letters of your orders.’” “If you 
cannot show your bishoply pedigree, if you can prove no suc- 
cession, then whereby hold you? How can you prove your 
vocation? By what authority usurp you the administration of 
doctrine and sacraments? Who hath called you? Who hath 
laid hands on you?) Howand by whom were you consecrated ¢ ” 
But no register, no pedigree was ever forthcoming. Bishop 
Jewel returned an evasive answer. Not until fifty-four years 


after the event, when all who participated in it and all who 
25—¥FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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witnessed it were dead, except the earl of prodigious memory, 
was the register produced ; and then at a time most providen- 
tial for the continuity of the hierarchy established by law. 

An examination of the register furnishes internal evidence, 
it issaid by those contesting it, sufficient to awaken doubt of its 
authenticity. It mentions Parker’s family as being among the 
aristocracy. A life of Parker, translated from the Historiola 
of the Masters of Corpus Christi College and published during 
Parker’s lifetime (1574) by one who knew him, states that he was 
the son of an honest weaver at Norwich. It also affirms that 
at the consecration the ordinal of Edward VI was used, which 
ordinal at that time was illegal, it not having been restored. 
Elizabeth certainly expected that the Roman ritual would be 
employed in the service, for it cannot be supposed that she 
thought the Roman bishops to whom she sent her first mandate 
would use any other. Between the date of that mandate and 
the date of the consecration no act of Parliament was passed 
legally restoring the ordinal which had been outlawed in the 
preceding reign. The statement of Haddan, that “ the volume 
is an entire volume, bound together before it was used ; not a 
collection of separate documents, bound together after they 
were written,” was intended to suggest the absurdity that such 
a volume could be a forgery. From a study of that part of it 
recording Parker’s consecration we are compelled to say that 
that testimony is the most damaging against the genuineness . 
of the register, or that part of it, that could be given by the 
defense. The nice precision, the painfully exact cireumstantial- 
ity of the narrative, the direction of the doors, who went in and 
who came out, what each wore at each change of the scene, 
and that, too, at a time when everything pertaining to vest- 
ments was regarded as “ Aaronic ornaments,” “ popish things,” 
even by those who participated in the ceremony, the position 
of tables, the kind of cloth with which this and that was 
covered, not to mention other little precisions impressing one as 
being too trivial to have attracted attention at the inauguration 
of a new hierarchy of a great kingdom shaking off the incubus 
of papalism, while the presence of such a notable man as the 
Right Honorable Charles Howard, Ear] of Nottingham and 
High Admiral of England, at five o’clock on a cold winter’s 
morning, is wholly ignored—all this, and much more that might 
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be mentioned, awakens the gravest suspicions thiat this realistic 
account of the ceremony, if such there was, is the fabrication of 
an ingenious hand, who thought that by the introduction of so 
many particularities of tables and stools and green baize cloth he 
would impress the record with the stamp of truth, because it 
seemed to be so exact. 

There is other evidence of its doubtful origin. If this docu- 
ment is not spurious it bears upon its face the most unfortunate 
marks of guilt of any document ever depended upon for the 
support of a great cause. Archbishop Wake, it will be re- 
membered, assured Le Courayer, who was writing in defense 
of English orders, that everything relating to Parker’s consecra- 
tion in the registers was “written in the same hand with the 
other acts of what passed during his archiepiscopate, and all 
at the same time they were done.” This is confirmed by others 
who have examined the register. Now, what are the facts? 
Anthony Huse, the registrar, died in June, 1560, and was sue- 
ceeded by John Incent. Huse is registrar to folio 221, John 
Incent from that to folio 299. The handwriting, then, ought to 
be different. But it is not. The very uniformity upon which 
Mr. Haddan relies is evidence againsthim. Or are we to believe 
that Anthony Huse wrote in the same hand the whole of this 
register after his death? for, as Archbishop Wake testifies, the 
writing is in the same hand and was done at the time of the 
events recorded. Again, in the acta of confirmation in this 
same register, as printed by Haddan, Francis Clarke acts as 
scribe in the absence of Anthony Huse. The writing in this 
instance also should be different. But it is not. 

The crowning proof that that part of the register recording 
Parker’s consecration is a probable forgery is seen in the fatal 
blunder of whoever wrote it in failing to keep correct time. 
In Haddan’s Latin copy before us we read : 

The register of the most reverend father in Christ, his lordship Mat- 
thew Parker, elected archbishop of Canterbury, and confirmed by the 
reverend fathers their lordships William Barlow, lately bishop of Bath 
and Wells, now elect [nunc electum] of Chichester, John Scory, formerly 
bishop of Chichester, now elect [nwne electum] of Hereford, . . . likewise 
consecrated by the same reverend fathers, under the same authority, on the 
seventeenth day of the same month of December, Anthony Huse, Esquire, 
being then the chief registrar [tune registrario primario} of the said most 
reverend father. 
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How can Anglican defenders of the register reconcile these 
different times and make them one and the same time? <As- 
tounding as it may be, here is an attempt to make it appear that 
this record was made at the time the event it records occurred 
—“now ” (nune)—while the fact drops out at the end that it 
was not written until some time after —“ then” (¢unc)—that 
is, after Huse had ceased to be registrar! And, as one of our 
authorities shows, the “now” comprised three days only, for 
Parker was consecrated December 17, and on the twentieth of 
the same month Barlow and Scory were confirmed in their sees 
and were no longer elect, but absolute, bishops of Chichester 
and Hereford. Of these facts, visible on the face of the regis- 
ter itself, Anglican learning and ingenuity have offered no ex- 
planation. ‘ Nemo dat quod non habet.” There is no explana- 
tion that does not obscure the High Church theory and the 
whole elaborate scheme of evidence supporting the erroneous 
view of the historic episcopate in ever-thickening, darkening, 
doubt. 

For brevity’s sake we may omit several minor proofs of the 
doubtfulness of the register, and notice only in briefest manner 
possible the genuineness of the particular document itself by 
authority of which Parker is said to have been consecrated. 

The royal historiographer, Rymer, compiled all State papers 
of the period in one great work, entitled Hwdera, Conventiones, 
Litera, et cujuscumque generis Acta Publica, ete., giving to each 
paper copied the identical authentication possessed by the original. 
Those mandates, royal letters patent, ete., that bore the great seal 
are marked by Rymer “ Sub magno sigillo Angliae ;” others are 
attested under the privy seal with the words “ Teste rege ; ” some 
others are signed by the queen in person, and in Rymer all such 
have the conclusion, “ Teste regina,” etc., or “ Per ipsam Regi- 
nam. The common formula, “ Teste rege,” on many papers is 
without special value unless followed by seal or signature. Now, 
the first mandate for the consecration of Parker, dated September 
9, 1559, but which was disregarded, bears a proper authentica- 
tion, “ Teste regina, per breve de privato sigillo.” The second 
mandate, dated December 6, 1559, is the one under which it is 
affirmed Parker was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury. 
What is the authentication? None! There is no seal, no 
signature. It is very strange and very unfortunate that this 
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particular document in this particular case should be without 
any evidence of royal authority. Those who deny its genuine- 
ness are of the opinion that Elizabeth, the mighty “ Elizabeth 
of the iron maw,” chagrined at the failure of her first mandate, 
was too high spirited to issue another when by a mere word, 
according to the teachings of the reformers in Edward VI’s 
time and of her own appointments, it was lawful to make one 
a bishop or an archbishop. What validity such an argument 
has we will not stop to inquire; but the following evidence is 
given by those who make it. In Rymer (xv, 546) there is a 
royal commission, properly authenticated, authorizing certain 
ones to administer the oath of supremacy to Matthew Parker. 
The document is genuine. What is its date? October 20, 
1559. Here, then, in this very commission, nearly two months 
before the date of the royal mandate of December 6, 1559, 
issued, it is said, for his consecration, the queen herself in a 
legal document styles him archbishop. Was he then arch- 
bishop? Mr. Bailey urges the fact that Barlow must have 
been consecrated bishop, because he was once so styled by 
Queen Mary; “therefore, from this very fact it must be ad- 
mitted that he had been truly consecrated bishop and publicly 
accepted as such by the queen.” He quotes Le Courayer at 
length to the same effect. Prior to December 17, 1559, Mat- 
thew Parker is styled archbishop in a legal document by the 
queen, in which document he is granted certain powers which 
he could not use were he not archbishop; therefore, we 
might say with Mr. Bailey, “from this very fact it must be 
admitted ” that he was archbishop before that date, archbishop 
by royal authority, and as such accepted by the founders of 
the hierarchy in those “ spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
But, leaving Rymer and the register, it would be well to 
consider the corroborating evidence adduced by Anglicans in 
proof of the fact of the consecration of Parker and that the 
register is genuine. Between the reformers in England and 
those on the Continent a correspondence was maintained, which 
correspondence, known as the Zurich Letters, has been pub- 
lished by the Parker Society. High Church writers regard 
this correspondence as closing the case against all objectors. 
I[addan says, “ These letters prove in detail, with the conclusive- 
ness of undesigned, private, and casual allusions, the several 
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consecrations of the bishops, including Parker.” It cannot be 
denied, nor is there any necessity for denying the fact, that the 
Zurich Letters furnish strong, if not conclusive, evidence that 
Parker was made archbishop. That he was was never doubted. 
The manner, the how he was made so, is the piéce de résistance; 
and the evidence is just as strong for the belief that he was arch- 
bishop by royal authority only, as others had been made bishops, 
for whose special benefit the act of 8th Elizabeth was passed 
confirming them in their appointment. This correspondence, 
so confidently appealed to by Anglicans, is not without its difficul- 
ties also, if these same Anglicans, between whose views and the 
teachings of the reformers there is no agreement at all, would 
but seriously consider them. 

Mr. Bailey gives one of these letters, from Jewel to Peter 
Martyr, dated at London, July 20, 1559, in which Jewel writes, 
“Some of our friends are marked out for bishops, Parker for 
Canterbury,” ete. But there is another letter from Jewel to 
Peter Martyr which Mr. Bailey does not give. It reads, 
“ Yesterday, as soon as I returned to London, I heard from the 
archbishop of Canterbury that you are invited hither, and that 
your old lectureship is open to you.” What is the date of this 
letter? November 2, 1559, six weeks before Parker’s alleged 
consecration and two weeks after he had been styled arch- 
bishop by the queen in a legal document. Mr. Bailey quotes 
another letter, which he thinks is good evidence for his Ameri- 
can brethren “who desire to possess the valuable documents 
attesting the validity of their orders.” It is from Parkhurst to 
Josiah Simler, dated “ Bishop’s Cleeve, December 20, 1559,” 
and reads, “ When I was lately in London one of the privy 
councillors and Matthew Parker, the archbishop of Canterbury,” 
etc. LBishop’s Cleeve is in Gloucestershire. Now, when we 
reflect upon the distance and the mode of travel in those easy 
days it is clear as sunbeams that Parkhurst left London before 
December 17, the date of Parker’s consecration, and that, there- 
fore, as the queen had styled him and as the letter from Jewel 
to Peter Martyr has styled him, Parker was archbishop before 
December 17. Or will Anglicans assume that the elevation of 
Matthew Parker was so certain that he was considered already 
as archbishop? In any court the simple response would be, 
“Prove it.” There is other testimony to the probability that 
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bishops were made by royal designation only, as, for instance, 
the petition of Parker, Cox, Grindal, Scory, and Barlow that 
Elizabeth should accept certain revenues from their sees. 
These worthy prelates were not confirmed, it will be remem- 
bered, until after the consecration of Parker. But this petition 
was not presented, according to Strype (Annals, chap. vi), 
later than September, 1559. How, then, could these gentlemen 
give away the revenues of sees they did not possess and over 
which they had no jurisdiction? The explanation is that they 
were recognized as bishops as soon as nominated by the royal 
prerogative. 

Not pursuing this interesting sidepath further, the important 
questions press to the front, Who were Parker’s consecrators ¢ 
and, secondly, Did they hold to what is now known as Anglican 
belief concerning ministerial orders? If the reformers were 
not High Church men, representing such belief in the Church 
in the name of which they consecrated Matthew Parker, if they 
did not believe in the necessity of episcopal ordination at all, 
but recognized freely the ministerial character of ministers in 
other Churches not possessing or indorsing episcopal ordination, 
all of which are facts of history, then it is simply impossible to 
find in the Church of England by law established any intelligible 
basis for the notion of a historie episcopate which is now made 
a fundamental condition of ecclesiastical union. 

From the “Order of Rites and Ceremonies” in Parker's 
register we learn that William Barlow, Jolin Scory, Miles Cover- 
dale, and Jolin Hodgkins officiated. Barlow was the consecrator. 
This Anglicans deny, affirming that all the bishops were the 
consecrators. But, unfortunately for their desire, this same 
“Order of Rites” says : 

The gospels at length finished, the elect of Hereford, the suffragan of 
Bedford, and Miles Coverdale, of whom above, conducted the archbishop 
before the elect of Chichester [Barlow], seated in a chair at the table, with 
these words: ‘‘ Reverend father in God, we offer and present to you this 
pious and learned man, that he may be consecrated archbishop.” 


Haddan remarks in a footnote, “It will be observed that no 
distinction is made between the presiding bishop and the assist- 
ant bishops ”’—a surprising statement in the face of the record 
before him. Was not Barlow the chief among those in this 
service, and was it not to him that the assistants presented the 
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archbishop? Was not this a distinction? An assistant bishop 
exercises no consecrating power, and if those with him are not 
bishops his individual act is null and void. Barlow, then, was 
consecrator. But had Barlow. himself ever been consecrated 
bishop? That is the question. We are not surprised that 
Anglicans are anxious to deprive Barlow of the honor of being 
the consecrator of Matthew Parker—the first link in the chain 
of Anglican episcopacy. There is no positive evidence that 
William Barlow was ever consecrated bishop, while there is 
abundant and varied proof that he was never more than bishop- 
elect. Anglican writers never tire of asserting that he was 
ordained in ‘the twenty-eighth year of Henry VIII. But where 
is the proof? He was elected to the see of St. Asaph, January 
16, 1536. On the tenth of April following he is elected to St. 
Davids, where he settles on the July following, and, at that 
date, is still unconsecrated. The proof of this is a royal writ, 
dated May 29, and the documents of his successor at St. hugh, 
who repeatedly styles him “ bishop elect.” But where is Bar- 
low between these dates, that is, from January to July? Jour- 
neying to and fro from England to Scotland on an embassy to 
the king, James V. To Scotland he went bishop-elect of St. 
Asaph; and from Scotland he returned finally in July styled 
in reports and histories full-fledged bishop of St. Davids. The 
fact that he was ever consecrated has never been proved. 

The belief of those who are said to have assisted in the con- 
secration of Matthew Parker and the teachings of all the Eng- 
lish reformers were antagonistic to the views on the ministry 
held by the Roman Church, and now adopted by the defenders 
of this theory of the historic episcopate. William Barlow 
was notoriously lax in his opinions. In July, 1536, after 
he had taken possession of St. Davids as bishop, articles were 
presented against him before the king for affirming, “if the 
king’s grace, being supreme head of the Chureh in England, 
did choose, denominate, and elect any layman to be a bishop, 
that he so chosen should be as good a bishop as he is, or the 
best in England.” Did he base this opinion on the fact that he 
had been made bishop solely by Henry’s appointment? We 
might go over the list did space permit, not only of Parker’s 
consecrators, but of all the bishops of that period without find- 
ing one representing the principles of this ultra Anglican party. 
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They were all in hearty sympathy with the ideas of tlhe Conti- 
nental reformers, and were restrained only by the semi-Romish 
sentiments of Elizabeth herself from impressing Genevan doc- 
trine and usage on the Church of England. The Anglicans 
owe much to the sturdy, headstrong daughter of Henry VIII. 

From an impartial study of the facts here presented, neces- 
sarily in abbreviated form, it is clear that the consecration of 
Matthew Parker is, on Anglican principles, very doubtful. The 
historic episcopate in the Church of England, and, therefore, in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, is impossible of proof; and, 
were it true or even relieved of the incubus of doubt resting so 
heavily upon it, it is not worthy the importance that has been 
attached to it. 


—- 
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Arr. IV.—*‘THE YOUNG MAN AND THE CHURCIL” 


Mr. Epwarp W. Box wrote an article for the January num- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan, on “The Young Man and the Church,” 
which has been widely read and has provoked much discussion. 
Mr. Bok is the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, which pub- 
lication under his editorship and management has reached, it is 
claimed, the largest circulation of any paper in the world. A 
man of his intelligence, integrity, keen knowledge of the 
world, friendliness to virtue and religion might have been ex- 
pected to take a broader view of the sulsject and have reached 
other conclusions. To us he seems to have so fastened his eyes on 
one little section of the subject that the great sphere of truth 
escaped his vision. He wastes no words in laying down two 
propositions, which he makes the basis of his ‘article : (1) that 
young men do not go to church; (2) that the reason young 
men do not go to church is that they get little or nothing from 
the pulpit when they go. We take exception to both of these 
statements. We do not believe they can be sustained by the 
facts. A certain king proposed this question to the scholars of 
his realm: “ Why is it that, if a vessel be filled with water and 
a fish be dropped into it, the water will not run over?” The 
nen of science returned elaborate and profound answers. The 
king replied, “* When the fish is put into the vessel the water 
will run over.” Mr. Bok employs a good many pages in solv- 
ing the problem why young men do not go to church, when, in 
fact, they do go to church, and go to church in larger numbers 
than ever before in the history of this country. We do not 
say that all young men attend church; we do not claim 
that as many young men go to church as should. We do 
not say that the pulpit is perfect, that it attracts as many young 
men as it is privileged to do. We do say that there is not a 
growing dislike or neglect of the church upon the part of young 
men, and that there never was a tine when they were more 
regular in their attendance on the chureh services or were 
more loyal to the cause of God. 

While there are many young men who attend church, there 
are numbers who do not. This has always been the case. 
There are powerful influences calculated to drift men away 
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from the church. There is a growing disregard for the sanc- 
tity of the Lord’s day—the disposition to make it a holiday, 
instead of a holy day. Foreigners bring wrong notions of Sun- 
day observance to our shores, and the native Americans adopt 
them very easily. The young are fond of recreation and 
amusement, and Satan sets all kinds of snares for them on the 
Lord’s day. The bicycle has gotten to be almost a necessity 
now. Many ministers find it indispensable to their work and 
health. ‘The wheel is cutting to pieces the Christian Sabbath 
and carrying many a young man of good conscience and care- 
ful training away from the cross. A spin around the park or 
out to a neighboring village ten or twenty miles away is often 
a substitute for attendance on church service on Sunday. Mr. 
Bok, in his three years of almost fruitless search for ministers 
with tact and sense enough to attract and entertain young men, 
must have met scores of young men on the streets and park- 
ways on Sunday, with their knee breeches and sweaters, whirl- 
ing along from church and worship as rapidly as possible. It 
did not occur to him that it might be the eloquence of the 
wheel, rather than the dullness of the minister, that kept 
young men away from divine service. 


The disposition to make Sunday a purely social day mili- 
tates against church attendance. Numbers of plain people hail 
the return of the day because it will bring visits, excursions, 
picnics, social amusement, and even revelry. It has gotten to 
be quite the thing now for the rich to give the day over largely 


g, visiting, big dinners, and social entertainment of one 
kind or another. It is quite the custom among the four hun- 
dred and their imitators to go to their country seats on Satur- 
day evening and spend the time till Monday in purely social 
recreation, with the slightest tincture, if any, of God or wor- 
ship in it. Ina conversation on this subject with Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew the other day he said to us: 

The very rich are being weaned away from attendance upon the church 
and loyalty to it by the growing custom of making Sunday a day of so- 
cial enjoyment. Riding, driving, big dinners, gay circles of invited 
guests are supplanting the church in the affections of the extremely rich. 
Some of the families of the very rich are constant in their attendance on 
all the services of the church, parents and children being intensely loyal to 
all its interests; but a larger number are letting the religious go for the 
social. It is the old story of the camel and the eye of the needle. 
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Having heard that Dr. John Hall, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
P resbyterian Church of New York, had preached on a recent 
Sunday on some of the social dangers of high life, we called on 
him to ascertain his views on the general subject. Ie said: 


There is a growing disposition among the wealthy to spend Sunday in 
riding, driving, giving parties, and other entertainments which are un- 
friendly to the church. It not only keeps the members of the family 
away from religious duty, but large numbers of male and female servants, 
who are made to desecrate the Lord’s day to pander to their masters’ folly 
and sin. Back of my house are a number of livery stables, The other 
day I went over to see if I could not persuade some of the stablemen and 
drivers to attend my church, They said, ‘‘ No, the demands on us are so 
great we can have no time for church. 


If Mr. Bok had thought a little more carefully he might 
have ascertained that, if : young men do not attend church in as 
great numbers as they should, the saddle, the cushioned car- 
riage, the shady porch, the hammock, the course dinners, the 
sound of the guitar or viol or piano, the drawing room full of 
young ladies of exquisite charms may have had as much to do 
with the nonattendance as the stupidity of the pulpit. 

The Sunday newspaper is a powerful rival of the church. 
It violates the sanctity of the Lord’s day and teaches chureh 
members, as well as others, to do the same. It is one of the 
greatest enemies of a Christian civilization. It has in it 
grains of truth, but tons of trash. The picture Mr. Bok gives 
of the young man, worn out with vain search for some pastor 
that would feed him, determining in his desperation to be re- 
ligious in spite of the imbecility of the ministry, repairing to 
his father’s library, and taking down the Bible and some good 
book to-feed his soul with spiritual pabulum, is a superb speci- 
men of unconscious irony. If Mr. Bok will wipe the dust 
from his eyes he will see that it is not the Bible that the young 
man is reading, but the Sunday newspaper. If he will look over 
the young man’s shoulder he will likely see him reading about 
the baseball team or the races, with a description of the win- 
ners; or immersed in a love story; or puzzling his brain try- 
ing to guess the end of some novel which has drawn a prize of 
a thousand dollars; or feasting on some tale saturated with 
impure suggestion; or firing his mind with the double- 
leaded recital of some murder; or devouring the column of 
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divorcee in high life, with the verdatim testimony of the court 
room. A young man who will not be drawn by the attractions 
of the many churches and pulpits that may be found or 
whom the sense of duty does not drive to worship, though the 
service be not all that could be desired, may go into his 
father’s library and study a Bible; but in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred he will take up the Sunday newspaper. 

The saloon, that enemy of all good, is a rival of the church. 
Dissatisfied with six days of violence and fraud, the drinking 
house claims, and in some cities uses, the seventh for its 
diabolical designs. Young men make profitable customers of 
the saloons. The vile places could not keep open long without 
their patronage. The same is largely true of the clubs. Some 
clubs are intellectual, moral, in every way elevating. Others 
are saloon and gambling hell» combined, none the less danger- 
ous to young men, but rather more, for the better furnishing 
and respectability that surrounds them. The caustic censor of 
the pulpit, in his vain search for churelies where sermons worth 
hearing could be found, must have seen many young men 
slipping in and out of the side doors of saloons, in and out of pool 
rooms, billiard rooms, concert halls, and the like, must have 
seen young men walking proudly in and out of the vast club 
house, the gateway of hell. Disorderly houses rely largely 
for their patronage upon young men. The frightful number 
of the inmates of these houses in the city of New York, multi- 
plied by two, will indicate the number of young men blighted 
by the social evil, and may suggest to the brilliant young 
editor some reason other than the universal stupidity of the pulpit 
why all young men do not love to go to church. Young men 
who stay away from church do so because they desire to. 
They prefer physical recreation or sleep or social entertainment 
or amusement or vice to the chureh, and that is why they do not 
attend it. Noone, man or woman, old or young, by nature loves 
God or the Church. There must be a new heart t before there will 
be the disposition of friendliness to the Church. The heart of 
the young man, like that of anyone else, is by nature “ deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” 

What the young man of the period wants is a warm Gospel, 
that will convert the soul. From this Mr. Bok and the class 
he represents are turning with disappointment, not unmingled 
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with disgust, and are hunting for a twenty-minute business 
talk that will stir no conscience, pierce no bad habit, and kindle 
no fires of immortal love, but will, in our opinion, intensify 
the worldliness that is already freezing the hearts of so many 
to death. In these days, when institutions demand so much 
notice, individual responsibility is often forgotten. If a man 
be poor men say at once that society made him poor; if a 
young man go wrong they say it is the fault of his parents or 
the Church. It does not occur to them that the young man 
has any responsibility. It is not complimentary to the dignity 
of young men or helpful to their manhood to plead the “ baby 
act” for them and lay on the shoulders of the ministry the re- 
sponsibility of their not attending church, which really belongs 
upon themselves. 

Notwithstanding the influences unfriendly to church at- 
tendance we have mentioned, and others that could be named, 
the church has more than made headway against them. There 
are more people attending church now than ever before in the 
history of this world. There are more young men belonging to 
the church and attending church than ever before in the history 
of this country. This is owing to the fact that, under the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, the members have been loyal and the 
ministers true to the interests committed to their care. The 
members of the evangelical Churches in this country at the be- 
ginning of this century numbered less than four hundred thon- 
sand. Now they number over fifteen million. The growth has 
been three times as great as that of the population. From the 
statistics of Dr. H. K. Carroll we take the figures indicating the 
growth of the leading Protestant Churches from 1890 to 1894: 





Communicants. 
1890. 1894. 
a nawnak ae a 4,589,284 5,124,636 
ae sek Sinise ace ONES Une bodueioket 3,717,969  *3,785,740 
NN i 515 sh <p bbe Kise a Wee inw a amunae 1,278,332 1,416,204 
| ee ee eee re 1,231,072 1,327,134 
ne Se nee pees sas 641,051 871,017 
I CC OTT ETT OCCT T ETT Ee 540,500 600,764 
Se ere ee ee rer 512,771 580,000 


This general growth would indicate the strong probability of 
increased interest in the Church on the part of young men. 


* Figures for 1893. Those for 1894 not obtainable. 
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Facts are at hand to prove that this is the case. This century, 
in this country, has had two characteristics: first, it has been 
an inventive century ; and, secondly, it has been a Christian cen- 
tury. The Holy Spirit has brooded over the intellect, and 
marvelous discoveries have been the offspring ; the Holy Spirit 
has brooded over the heart, and millions of children have been 
born into the family of God. The tendency of this century’s 
religious progress in America has been toward the culture and 
salvation of young life. It used to be thought that children 
had no right at the cross or in the Church, that they had to 
grow up in sin before they could be saved. The Church has 
at length learned better the spirit of Christ. A hundred years 
ago the number of scholars in Sunday schools was not worth 
counting. Now there are eleven millions of them in this 
country—one half of all in the world. Words cannot express 
the value of the Sunday school in raising up a better type of 
Christian manhood and womanhood and in softening, sweeten- 
ing, and inspiring the hearts and institutions of the Church 
with the beauty, the love, and the vigor of young life. This 
is one of the reasons why young men love the Church better 
than formerly, one reason why they attend its services more 
faithfully. 

The close of the century has been signalized by the gigantic 
efforts of the Church to organize, atilize, and sanctify to the 
service of the Master young men and women. The King’s 
Sons and Daughters, the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, with its two million members, the Epworth League, 
with its one million members, and similar societies in almost all 
the denominations are exhibiting such zeal in bringing the 
world to God as has searcely been seen since the days of Christ. 
The Church of to-day has become almost a young people’s in- 
stitution. Specific efforts are made to save young men. There 
are the Young Men’s Christian Associations, whose members 
number 230,000, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, comprising 
12,000 men, each of whom agrees to try to bring at least one 
young man each week within the sound of the Gospel, and other 
similar organizations. After a gracious revival in a church in 
Portland, Me., the pastor, anxious to hold and strengthen the 
young people who had been converted, organized a society 
which grew into the Society of Christian Endeavor. The other 
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day we wrote that pastor, the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., who 
now lives in Boston and who is president of the great society 
which he founded, asking him two questions, to which he sent 
the following answers: “I do not think the attendance of young 
men at the church on the Sabbath is growing less. Rather, I 
believe it is increasing every vear. The number of young men 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five in the Christian 
Endeavor Society of the United States is about seven hundred 
and fifty thousand.” We do not understand how Mr. Bok 
could have overlooked these three quarters of a million young 
men in one society, who not only attend church services faith- 
fully, but also take an active part in those services. At Cleve- 
land, O., in agonizing prayer for the young of the land, was 
born the Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
We sent a note to the Rev. Edwin A. Schell, D.D., the gen- 
eral seeretary, at Chicago, receiving the following reply: “We 
have at least four hundred thousand men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five in our Epworth League. There were 
never as any men in our congregations as there are to-day.” 
Nearly half a million in this one organization does not look as 
though the Church were losing its hold on young men. 

In estimating the number of young men who ought to be in 
a congregation we are liable to forget the fact that there are 
only one third as many male, as female, members of tlie Church. 
For some reason or other this has almost always been the case. 
There are only five million male members of the evangelical 
Churches of America. From figures furnished us by the statis- 
tician of one of the leading life insurance companies we feel it 
would be conservative to estimate forty per cent of the males 
as being between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, so that 
two million young men only would be expected to have their 
names on the church rolls, and only one out of every seven or 
eight of every congregation could be expected to be a young 
man. The church rolls and congregations record a much larger 
number of young men than their proportion requires. 

The most competent, brilliant, and ambitious young manhood 
is showing increased respect for religion and fidelity to its claims. 
The average religious life of the colleges of the country is much 
higher than it used to be. We asked the chaplain of Columbia 
College his opinion on this subject. He said: “There is a bet- 
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ter religious outlook for the colleges of America than ever be- 
fore. The students have ciearer views of the truth and intenser 
spiritual zeal than a generation ago.” We asked a prominent 
graduate of Harvard, the pastor of a church in Harlem, what 
he thought about the matter. He said: “ The religious life of 
the colleges is more hopeful than ever. There is a marked im- 
provement at Harvard. There is increased desire for a correct 
life, for benevolent activity, and for religious service. There 
are at times expressions of evangelical zeal that would have 
seemed strange to the students of fifty years ago.” In a con- 
versation with a graduate of Yale on this subject he said: “I 
preached at Yale College last Sabbath. No one can fail to note 
the encouraging religious signs among the students. During 
my visit I attended a gathering of the old friends of the college 
in New Haven, and it was the universal verdict that the stu- 
dents of Yale have better manners, better morals, better re- 
ligion than ever before in the history of the college.” Almost 
all the colleges of the country have had an advance in religious 
thought and feeling. The colleges of Methodism have wit- 
nessed signal displays of divine power in the moral reformation 
and spiritual salvation of their students. More graduates 
are offering themselves to the work of foreign missions than 
ever before. The brightest, best educated young men are 
gravitating toward the cross. 

In answer to our question as to the attendance of young men 
at chureh services Dr. John Hall said: “ The attendance of 
young men on chureh service is not decreasing, it is increasing. 
The most hopeful work of our church is that which is done by 
our young men. The two missions connected with our chureh, 
one of which has just dedicated a new building, lave been 
founded and run largely by our young men.” Dr. Talmage 
said to us: “ Never were there so many young men attending 
church as to-day. Young men are made ushers in the church, 
officers of the chureh, are given ten times the prominence in 
Christian work they had when I was a boy.” That a Philadel- 
phian like Mr. Bok could have written an article on “The 
Young Manand the Church” and not mention Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell, of Philadelphia, who, perhaps, regularly preaches 
Christ and immortality to more young men than any man upon 
the planet, is a matter of supreme wonder. One good look at 

26—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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the magnificent institution of the Baptist Temple might have 
made the writing of the article in the Cosmopolitan an impossi- 
bility. The whole enterprise was started by three young men, 
who went out from the Tenth Baptist Church and founded a 
mission, which began service ina tent, and which struggled for 
over ten years before the church building was completed. 
About thirteen years ago Dr. Russell I1. Conwell was called to 
the pastorate of the church, since which time the membership 
has advanced to nearly two thousand. In 1891 the magnificent 
temple was built, which seats forty-six hundred—almost twice 
as many as the Academy of Music in New York. In 1891 the 
hospital connected with the temple was built. In 1893 a mag- 
nificent college was erected beside it. The college, in connee- 
tion with its academies scattered through the city, will give 
instruction to as many as six thousand students this year. We 
said to Dr. Conwell the other evening, ‘ Do you think the 
young men are deserting the Church?” He gave a hearty 
laugh, which was more eloquent than words, Ile said: “ It 
doesn’t look so down our way. They often press into our 
church till not another seat is to be had; and then four or five 
hundred young men go down into an overflow meeting.” 

The critic is as much mistaken in his second proposition, that 
the pulpit of to-day is stupid, as in his first statement, that young 
men do not attend church. Ie severely criticises the kind of 
texts used in sermons to young men. Ile says that in ten years, 
out of thirty sermons he has heard to young men, fourteen were 
on the Prodigal Son. He says this is an inappropriate theme 
for such an hour; that it might be suited to the Five Points, 
but not to the respectable young men of the city. Ie must 
not forget that the drink and social evils and the gambling 
habit are just as much devils on Fifth Avenue as at Five 
Points, though they may wear finer clothes and live in better 
houses. No words of Christ can ever be worn threadbare. 
One reason why young men have been attending the chureh 
in such large numbers is that ministers have preached on the 
Prodigal Son and other lessons taught by Christ. Dr. Kendig 
has just finished a series of six sermons on the Prodigal Son at 
the Calvary Methodist Episcopal Chureh of New York, which 
were listened to by eighteen hundred people, four or five hun- 
dred of them being young men. 
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The essayist says that ministers preach too long, and that 
young men will hot listen to a sermon over twenty minutes 
long. He loses sight of the fact that the sermons of Bishop 
Simpson, of Beecher, of Spurgeon, of Phillips Brooks, and of 
most of the great preachers of the world have been nearer an 
hour in length than twenty minutes. He says, “Just here is 
where the Episcopal Church is adding so largely to its member- 
ship of young men by its twenty-minute sermons.” We honor 
the Episcopal Church, which, by its ability and energy, has 
accomplished the difficult task of reaching the very rich with 
the one hand and the very poor with the other, in New York 
and some other cities; but we do not believe that that Church 
has a monopoly of young men in its communion. After con- 
sulting reliable statistics we do not believe that there can be 
more than eighty thousand young men who are members of 
that Church in the United States. Five denominations have 
more young men than that number on their rolls. The Bap- 
tists have six, and the Methodists seven, times as many young 
men as the Episcopalians. The young men in the Methodist 
Chureh outnumber, by sixty thousand, the whole number of 
communicants, male and female, in the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. We cannot believe that young men whose chief 
motive was to find a twenty-minute sermon would greatly bless 
any Chureh. The critic of the pulpit names Dr. Rainsford, of 
New York, as a model preacher to young men. For that distin- 
guished minister’s ability, character, and service to his fellows, 
especially to the poor, we have the profoundest respect. But a 
man who openly advocates church saloons, who stands on the 
platform of Cooper Union, when it is crowded with liquor 
dealers and their friends, to advocate a law opening the saloons 
on Sunday, we would hesitate to recommend as the ideal 
teacher or preacher for young men. 

Mr. Bok says, “ The modern pulpit is sluggish and stagnant.” 
On the contrary, the pulpit was never as strong as it is to-day. 
Never since the world began did so many people listen to the 
Gospel from the lips of ministers as to-day. The pulpit in 
America is singularly strong. If Mr. Bok will hunt for the 
presidents of the colleges of the land, if he will search among 
the catalogues of new books, if he will peruse the secular maga- 
zines, if he will run over the religious and secular newspapers, 
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if he will open the folds of his own journal, if he will enter the 
temples where fifteen millions are regularly fed on evangelical 
truth, he will find that clergymen are in the front rank of those 
who direct the highest thought and best sentiment of the age. 
They are not, asarule, “sluggish, stagnant” men, but men wide 
awake. The able and consecrated ministry of the past has been 
succeeded by an able and unselfish ministry in the present. 
There are dull ministers, as there are dull lawyers, doctors, and 
editors; but the intellectual average of the pulpit was never so 
high as now. Some may have entered the ministry for the 
glory there is in it; some may have gone into it as a means of 
livelihood. But the rank and file are in the ministry through 
their love for God and their fellow-men. In answer to our 
question, “Is the pulpit of America losing its power?” Dr. 
John Hall said, “ No, it is gaining strength each year ;” and 
Dr. Talmage said, “ The pulpit is stronger in this country than 
ever before.” 

As to the stupidity of the pulpit the article specifies: “ It is 
a lamentable fact that the average minister of the day is wholly 
out of touch with the times in which he lives. The young man 
has a right to expect that he will find the pulpit up to date.” 
If the author of these words will sit down at some patriotic 
dinner, or attend some educational convention, or visit some 
institution of beneficence, or pass through the hovels of poverty 
or the slums of vice, or look at the front row of the reformers 
of public morals he will find that there is a minister not far away, 
with voice and heart and hand and life to work for God and na- 
tive land. The thing that characterizes the ministry of to-day is 
the very thing which Mr. Bok says it lacks—its vital relation to 
the intellectual, social, moral, and religious questions of the day. 
The pulpit of the century has hardly furnished a preacher 
so up to date as Dr. Parkhurst. It is rather strange that the 
brilliant young editor should go to so stupid a profession, one 
so much out of date, to find a man who shall be responsible for 
at least one page of his paper every month. In answer to our 
question, “Is the pulpit losing its power?” Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew said, “ No, it is stronger in America than ever before. 
It is much in advance of what it was when I was a boy. It is 
better educated. Itis in closer touch with the questions of the 
day. It is more up to date.” 
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If Mr. Bok had been less partial his article might have done 
greatharm. It might have excused many young men who do not 
attend church, but who never dreamed of blaming the minister 
or anyone else for their neglect of duty. It might have weaned 
from the Church young men who have been attending its 
services, by filling their minds with contempt for the ability or 
usefulness of the pastor. It might have prompted some 
clergyman to follow its foolish advice by adopting the themes 
or methods of treatment suggested. But, as there has been 
such a manifest misapprehension of the facts concerned, the 
article will only arouse public attention to the fact that the 
Church is not losing, but increasing, its hold on young men, that 
the ministry is not driving young mer away, but is drawing 
them into the kingdom of God. 
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Arr. V.—TEXT TAMPERINGS, AND THE LATE FOUND 
SYRIAC GOSPELS. 


In 1892 Mrs. Lewis and her sister, English women happily 
combining scholarly tastes, a thirst for discovery, and knowl- 
edge of a dozen languages, visited the Convent of St. Catharine, 
on Mt. Sinai. Said to shelter the remains of an elect lady as- 
saulted and banished from Alexandria by Maximin II, the for- 
tified church-monastery seems really to have been built by 
Justinian, in the sixth century, to protect from the wild Ish- 
maelites the hermits there secluding themselves. At present 
it is manned by, perhaps, a score of monks of the Greek 
Church. Its library numbers some fifteen hundred bound 
volumes, and is the refuge of half as many manuscripts, re- 
ceived “at sundry times and in divers manners ” during a thou- 
sand years. From this library, in 1859, Tischendorf “ borrowed ” 
tlie lightly esteemed, but, in his eyes, priceless, Greek manu- 
script of the Bible, now famous and known by critics as &.* 

While examining this library, scanning its erumpled, faded 
parchments, Mrs. Lewis espied on the margin of a page of a 
martyrology of medizeval saints, in older ink and style, the 
plain Latin word for “ gospel.” By the kindly permitted use 
of chemicals, an original, nearly erased, and overlaid writing 
became fairly legible; and each page was photographed. Upon 
decipherment there was handed to the Bible-studying world a 
copy, made probably in the fifth century, of a Syriac ver- 
sion, made early in the second century, of our four Greek gos- 
pels, already united and revered.¢ J. Rendel Harris, Cam- 
bridge’s noted paleographist, affirms that it is “superior in 
antiquity to anything yet known.” t Its most marked feature 
is its distinct reading in Matt. i, 16: “Jacob begat Joseph; 
Joseph (to whom was espoused the Virgin Mary) begat Jesus, 
who is called Christ.” Verse 18, however, reads essentially as 
in our text: “ Now the birth of the Christ was on this wise: 
when his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, when they had 
not come together, she was found with child from the Holy 
Ghost.” Other kindred variations are reserved for compara- 


*The Czar of Russia, as head of the Greek Church, afterward arranged for its deposit 
at St. Petersburg. 
+ Published by Macmillan & Co. + Contemporary Review, November, 1894. 
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tive study. It instantly appears that fresh matter for theolog- 
ical debate is at hand. One school claims that the text is 
here discovered in the very process of being made orthodox 
by the interpolated statement of continence in verse 18. The 
other school avers that it is discovered in the process of beeom- 
ing heterodox by the interpolated physical paternity of Joseph 
in verse 16. The air is already full of mutual charges of 
tampering with the text in dogmatic interests, 

But such charges are nothing new. The history of some of 
them may profitably be recalled. Writing about A. D. 135, 
Justin Martyr, in his controversial Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, boldly and specifically charges the Jews with having lately 
und of set purpose mistranslated, in new Greek versions,* 
certain too Messianic Old Testament passages, and of wholly 
expunging from their synagogue rolls others too patently and 
literally fulfilled. Says Justin: 

Here Trypho remarked, ‘‘ We ask you, first of all, to tell us some of the 
scriptures which you allege have been completely cancelled.” And I 
said: *‘I shall do as you please. From the statements, then, which Es- 
dras ¢ made in reference to the law of the passover they have taken away 
the following: ‘And Esdras said to the people, This passover is our 
Saviour and our refuge. And if ye have understood, and your heart has 
taken it in, that we shall humble him on a standard, and thereafter 
hope in him, then this place shall not be forsaken forever, says the God 
of hosts. But, if you will not believe him, and will not listen to his 
declaration, you shall be a laughingstock to the nations.’ ... And, 
likewise, from the sayings of Jeremiah these have been cut out: ‘ The Lord 
God remembered his dead people of Israel, who lay in the graves; and 


he descended to preach to them his own salvation.’ ” { 



























Ireneus, writing some fifty years later, in his polemic against 
heresies, thrice quotes this last as unquestioned, canonical 
scripture in his and his opponents’ day, ascribing it, however, 
once to Isaiah,§ once to Jeremiah, | and once to “the prophet.” | 
As neither of these passages las been discovered during seven- 
teen centuries’ study, we are in the following dilemma: either 
we actually possess, and are obtaining free, full, and present 
salvation by using, only a maliciously mutilated Bible; or the 
fathers were in error, and Justin’s charge is untrne. 















+ Grecized form for ** Ezra.” 
8 Against Heresies, iii, 20. 
§ 1bid., v, 31. 






* Perhaps those of Theodotion and Aquila, 
+ Dialogue, chaps. 71, 72. 
i Ibid., iv, 22. 
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Justin further avers to Trypho: 


From the ninety-sixth psalm they have taken away the short saying 
from the words of David, ‘‘from the wood.” For when the passage 
said [verse 10], ‘* Tell ye among the nations, The Lord hath reigned from 
the wood,” they have left, ‘‘ Tell ye among the nations, The Lord hath 
reigned.” Now, no one of your people has ever been said to have reigned 
as God and Lord among the nations, with the exception of Him only who 
was crucified. * 


The words, however, “from the wood,” or, as elsewhere,t 
“from the tree,” are not found in any Hebrew manuscript or 
in any trustworthy Greek manuscript, either of the psalm or of 
its repetition in Chronicles.{ Says Cheyne, “ The bold addi- 
tion ‘from the tree,’ which dates back to Justin Martyr and is 
found in the Latin Psalters § (but not in the Gallican), is doubt- 
less from a Christian hand.” Otto, in notes to the antinicene 
fathers, agrees thereto. Speaking of the addition, says 
Perowne, “It is obviously opposed to the whole scope and 
character of the psalm.” With the early apologists much was 
made of “the wood” and “the tree.” For instance, Justin 
quotes undiscovered words of Isaiah to Jerusalem—* I saved 
thee in the deluge of Noah ”—and comments thereon thus: 

For Christ, being the firstborn of every creature, became again the Chief 
of another race, regenerated by himself through water, faith, and wood, 
containing the mystery of the cross; even as Noah was saved by wood 
when he rode over the waters with his household. | 


Similarly argues Irengeus from the lost ax and its recovery, 
through wood thrown into the water : 

By this action the prophet pointed out that the sure word of God, 
which we had negligently lost by means of a tree and were not in the 
way of finding again, we should receive anew by the dispensation of a 
tree. 7 


To apologists wonted to such arguments, the presence or ab- 
sence in poetry of the words “from the wood” would be of 
vital importance. 

In the case of translations, both of these fathers soundly 
berate the Jews for securing new Greek versions of the Old 


* Dialogue, chap. 73. Here Trypho remarked, ** Whether [or not) the rulers of the people 
have erased auy portion of the Scriptures, as you affirm, God Knows; but it seems incredible.” 

+ First Apology, chap. 41. + 1Chron. xvi, 31. 

§ Not, however, in the Clementine or the Sixtine editions of the Vulgate. 

i Dialogue, chap. 138. € Against Heresies, v, 17. 
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Testament which shall read, in Isa. vii, 14, “a young woman ” 
(veavec), rather than, with the “inspired” Septuagint, “a virgin” 
(nap0évoc). In so doing the Jews are proved shortsighted and 
inconsistent. Says Ireneeus: 


And when he says, ‘‘ Hear, O house of David” [Isa. vii, 13], he per- 
formed the part of one indicating that He whom God promised David 
{in Psalm cxxxii, 11] that he would raise up from the fruit of his body * 
an eternal King, is the same who was born of the Virgin, herself of the 
lineage of David. For on this account, also, he promised that the King 
should be of the fruit of his body t—which was the appropriate [term to 
use with respect] to a virgin conceiving—and not ‘‘of the fruit of his 
loins” nor ‘‘of the fruit of his reins.” . . . In this promise, therefore, 
the Scripture excluded all virile influence. ... It has fixed and estab- 
lished ‘‘the fruit of the body,” that it might declare the generation of 
Him who should be [born] from the Virgin, as Elisabeth testitied when 
filled with the Holy Ghost, saying unto Mary, ‘‘Benedictus fructus ventris 
tui” [rie xovdiag oov],t the Holy Ghost pointing out, to those willing to 
hear, that the promise which God had made of raising up a King from the 
fruit of [David's] body was fulfilled in the birth from the Virgin, that is, 
from Mary. Let those, therefore, who alter the passage of Isaiah thus, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, a young woman shall conceive,” ... also alter the form of the 
promise which was given to David, when God promised to raise up from 
the fruit of his body the horn of Christ the King. But they did not 
understand; otherwise, they would have presumed to alter even this 
passage also.§ 


* See marginal note, Psalm exxxii, 11. Hebrew, J02; Greek, X0/A/a; Vulgate, venter. 


+The deep subtilty of this argument is hidden by delicacy’s demand that the phrase be 
rendered as in the English version. The Latin of Irenzeus was venter; back of that was the 
Greek of the Septuagint and New Testament, xoiAia ; and back of the Septuagint was the 
Hebrew j193, which he may not have known. He who would realize the father’s reasoning 


should compare the English renderings of the following groups: (1) Gen. xxxvili, 27; Judg. 
xvi, 17; Psalm exxxix, 13; (2) Judg. iii, 21; Ezek. iii, 3; and (3) Job iii, 11; Psaim xxii, 10. 
Irenzeus insists that the poetic word in Psalm cxxxii, 11, means the same as in the first and 
last groups, ignoring or forgetting the second, and especially that in prosy Deuteronomy 
(xxviii, 4, 11, 18, 53, and xxx, 9), it also occurs with a masculine pronoun, as in the com- 
mented passage. It would seem that in rabbinical exegesis the Christian fathers occasionally 
outrabbied the rabbis. 

+ Luke i, 42. 

§ Against Heresies, iii, 21. Not more than two hundred and fifty years ago similar 
charges were made. Said Pearson (Exposition of the Creed, Dobson’s ed., D. Appleton, 
1851, p. 305): ‘* The Masorah in several places confesseth that eighteen places in the Scrip- 
tures have been altered by the scribes ; and when they come to reckon the places they men- 
tion but sixteen, The other two, without question, are those concerning the crucifixion of 
the Messias—Psalm xxii, 16, and Zech. xii, 10. For that of Zachary, a Jew confessed it to 
Mercerus; and that of David, we shewed before to be the other.”” Such a phrase and impli- 
cation would freeze the blood were it not for the reassurance of a nineteenth century view, 
probably that of the late Dr. James Strong himself, in McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia, 
vol. v, p, 861: “ Charges have been rashly advanced against these Sophberim of having cor- 
rupted the sacred text; ... but for this there is no foundation.’ Textual criticism, with its 
now two hundred thousand various readings in the New Testament alone, was a science un- 
born in Pearson’s day. 








| 
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A later charge is that of the erasure, or the insertion, of cer- 
tain words in 1 John v, 6-8, indicated below by brackets: 

This is he that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not by 
water only, but by water and blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth 
witness, because the Spirit is truth. For there are three that bear record 
[in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost : and these three 
are one, And there are three that bear witness on earth], the spirit, and 
the water, and the blood: and these three agree in one. 


Mr. Wesley * avers that what Bengel has advaneed concerning 
the authority of the seventh verse will abundantly satisfy any 
impartial person. In Sermon LX, entitled “On the Trinity,” 
on this disputed text, he specifically accuses Constantine’s Arian 
successor of “erasing this text out of as many copies as fell 
into his hands.” Was it erased by heterodox hands, or was it 
inserted by those of orthodoxy ¢ Was it universally read until 
measurably expunged and discredited by Arianism, or was it 
forged in the fifth century as a weapon against the same? 
Substantially, Whedon aflirms that scholars are agreed, at the 
present day, that the words are not genuine, being an interpo- 
lation, and not the words of John; that they are unknown to 
all Greek manuscripts previous to the sixteenth century, to all 
the Greek, and many of the Latin, fathers, as well as to the early 
editions of the Latin Vulgate; and that they cannot be justifi- 
ably quoted for doctrinal proof.t Says Tischendorf, “ That this 
spurious addition should continue to be published as a part of 
tle epistle I regard as au impiety.” Similarly, the late Professor 
T. D. Woolsey, of Yale: “ Do not truth and honesty require that 
such a passage should be struck out of our English Bibles?” It 
originated in conflict with Vandal Arianism in Africa; crowded 
its way into Jerome’s Vulgate, long after his death; was trans- 
lated from Latin into Greek and inserted in Greek manuscripts 
made in the sixteenth century ; was thence foisted into timid 
Erasmus’s third edition of the printed Greek ; and retained its 
place in our English versions down to the Revision, though 
Tyndale and Cranmer had wit and grit enough to italicize it. 
But it could not creep into Luther’s Bible until he had been 


* Explanatory Notes on the New Testament, in loco. 

+The quality and quantity of the material available for textual criticism have increased, 
perhaps, tenfold since Wesley's day. His attitude toward a scholarly treatment of all these 
questions and, especially, his anticipation of many changes now found in the Revised trans- 
lation give assurance that, were he alive to-day, the “sometime fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford,”” would be in the van. 
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forty years in his grave. It is still being scattered over the 
earth in tens of millions of copies by Bible houses and societies. 
Such is the history of this interpolation. In view of these 
boomerang experiences, defenders of the faith should look well 
before recrimination, and only with the utmost caution make 
accusations of tampering with the text. 

Consider we now in detail the text of the first chapter of 
Matthew brought to light by the Lewis Syriac version. For 
purposes of comparison we will parallel (A) the Revision; 
(B) the Lewis manuscript of the Syriac version ; and (C) the 
hitherto oldest known Syrian text, chiefly represented by the 
Curetonian Syriac manuscript. In this last there often seems 
to have been a revolt from readings like those now discovered, 
and changes made to such an extent as to have swung to a 


needless and opposite extreme: 


C. 


16. Jacob begat Joseph, 
to whom, being espoused, 
the Virgin Mary begat 
[bore] Jesus, who is called 
Christ. 

18. Now the birth of the 
Christ, ete. [as in A}. 


19. And Joseph, being 
a righteous, ete. [as in A]. 


20. As in A, except to 
read, “‘ Mary thy espoused.” 


A. 

16. Jacob begat Joseph 
the husband of Mary, of 
whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ. 


18. Now the birth of 
Jesus Christ was on this 
wise: When his mother 
Mary had been betrothed 
to Joseph, before they 
came together she was 
found with child of the 
Holy Ghost. 

19. And Joseph her 
husband, being a right- 
eous man, and not willing 
to make her a public ex- 
ample, was minded to put 
her away privily. 

20. But when he 
thought on these things, 
behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeared unto him 
ina dream, saying, Joseph, 
thou son of David, fear 
not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife: for that which 
is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost. 


B. 


16. Jacob begat Joseph ; 
Joseph (to whom was es- 
poused the Virgin Mary) 
begat Jesus, who is called 
Christ. 

18. Now the 
the Christ 
when 


birth of 
was on this 
his mother 
Mary was espoused to Jo- 
seph, when they had not 
come together, she was 
found with child from the 
Holy Ghost. 

19. But Joseph her hus- 
band, because he was just, 
was unwilling to expose 
Mary ; and he was minded 
that he would quietly di- 
vorce her, 

20. But while he was 
meditating on these things, 
there appeared to him an 
angel of the Lord in a vis- 
ion and said to him, Joseph, 
son of David, fear not to 
take Mary thy wife, for 
that which is [or, will be] 
born of her is from the 
Holy Spirit. 


wise : 
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21. As in A, except to 


read, “shall save the 
world.” 


22. Asin A, 


23. As in A, except to 
read, “he shall be called.” 


24. As in A, except to 
read, “took unto him 
Mary.”* 


25. And he was living 
with her in purity until she 
bore a son ; etc. [as in A]. 
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A. 

21. And she shall bring 
forthason; and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus; for 
it is he that shall save his 
people from their sins. 

22. Now all this is 
come to pass, that it might 
be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet, say- 
ing, 

23. Behold, the virgin 
shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, 
and they shall call his 
name Immanuel, which is, 
interpreted, God 
with us. 


being 


24. And Joseph arose 
from his sleep, and did as 
the angel of the Lord com- 
manded him, and took 
unto him his wife ; 

25. And knew her not 
until she had 
forth a son: and he called 
his name Jesus. 


brought 
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B. 

21. She shall bear thee 
a son, and thou shalt [or, 
she shall] call his name 
Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins. 

22. Now this = which 
happened [was] that there 
might be fulfilled that 
which was spoken by the 
Lord in Isaiah the prophet, 
who had said, 

23. Behold, the Virgin 
shall conceive and shal] 
bear a son, and they shall 
call his name Emmanuel, 
which is by interpretation, 
Our God with us. 


24. But when Joseph 
rose from his sleep, he did 
as the angel commanded 
him, and took his wife. 


25. And she bare him a 
son; and he [emphatic] 
called his name Jesus. 


Unfortunately the Lewis manuscript is defective in the nativity 
portion of Luke. This is also the ease in the Curetonian ; but in 
texts evidently akin thereto may be traced an ever-increasing 
revolt from some expressions in our text, and what may have 


stood in the Lewis text. 


C. 

83. And Joseph and his 
mother marveled, etc. So 
King James. 

41. [Late Latin manu- 
scripts :] Joseph and Mary 
his mother went, ete. 

43. [Very old versions:] 
his mother 
knew it not, ete. So King 


Joseph and 


James, 
48, [Very old versions :] 
We sought thee, ete. 


A. 

38. And his father and 
his mother were marvel- 
ing, ete. 

41. And his parents 
went, ete. 


43. And his 
knew it not. 


parents 


48. Thy father and I 
sought thee, ete. 


Observe the second chapter of Luke: 


B. 


Defective 
chapters. 


in nativity 


*So read all the Egyptian versions of the third and fourth centuries; also, Chrysostom. 
The third corrector in N inserted it, but it was later erased. 
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So far as the Matthew passages in the Lewis text are con- 
cerned, it is allegéd that no expert tamperer in the interests of 
orthodoxy would have left verse 16 standing as it does. Equally 
confessed is it, on the other hand, that no skillful mutilator in 
the interest of heterodoxy, while changing so much, would 
have left intact verses 18 and 20. The opinion of J. Rendel 
Harris is that “an enemy hath done this,” and bungled at that. * 
As to verses 18-25, this is doubtless true. But, as far as verse 
16 is concerned, another view is possible. In the words of an 
eminent English divine, the writer, “believing personally in the 
Virgin-born, dares not render a certain famous text in Isaiah, 
‘The virgin shall conceive.’ ” 

In this eview for January, 1892, the ground accepted by 
Dean Alford, Weiss, and other leading scholars was set forth, 
that the human fatherlessness of Jesus was not the Messianic 
expectation before his conception; nor was it made known 
during his lifetime to more than two or three. Caustic re- 
viewers, ignorant or forgetful of the teachings of “ the estab- 
lished standards” of Methodism, severely denounced this posi- 
tion. Joln Wesley, however, held otherwise. In his Votes, 
written “for plain, unlettered men,” considering Matthew’s 
motive for giving Joseph’s genealogy, he comments thus: 


The husband of Mary—Jesus was generally believed to be the son of 
Joseph, It was needful for all who believed this to know that Joseph 
was sprung from David. Otherwise, they would not allow Jesus to be 
the Christ. 


The phrase “son of Joseph” is believed to mean the pliysical 
offspring of Joseph. ‘Generally believed” is to be inter- 
preted in the light of Luke iii, 23, as meaning the general, un- 
suspecting belief of the Jews, both before and after his death. 
“Tt was needful” is deemed to refer to the time when Mat- 
thew wrote, say thirty years after the death of Jesus. If not 
misunderstood, Mr. Wesley’s idea is, then, that thirty years 
after Jesus’s death the Jews, believing him to be Josephs off- 
spring, needed to be convinced, in order to be persuaded to ac- 
cept him as the Messiah, that Joseph was of David’s royal line, 
and that, hence, Jesus is rightfully the Messianic heir to David's 
throne through Joseph, as was Joseph through Jacob. That 


* Contemporary Review, November, 1894. 
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Mr. Wesley is not misinterpreted or this view mistaken may 
be seen by reference to that “prince of German theology,” 
Bengel, called by Mr. Wesley “that great light of the Chris- 
tian world,” * and “ the most pious, the most judicious, and the 
most laborious of all the modern commentators,” + from whose 
Gnomon Mr. Wesley practically took his Votes. On Matt. i, 
16, Bengel says: 

Joseph was for some time reputed to be the father of the Lord Jesus. 
The mystery of the Redeemer’s birth from a virgin was not made known 
at once, but by degrees; and, in the meanwhile, the honorable title of 
marriage was required as a protection. Jesus, therefore, was believed to 
be the son of Joseph; for instance, after his baptism, by Philip (John i, 
45), in the time of his public preaching, by the Nazarenes (Luke iv, 22; 
Matt. xiii, 55), and only a year before his passion, by the Jews (John vi, 
42). Many still clung to this opinion, even after our Lord’s ascension 
and up to the time, a few years later, when Matthew wrote. It was, 
therefore, necessary meanwhile that the genealogy of Joseph also should 
be given. It was necessary that all those who believed Jesus to be the 
son of Joseph should be convinced that Joseph was descended from 
David. Otherwise, they could not have acknowledged Jesus as the son 
of David, nor, consequently, as Christ. 


From this Mr. Wesley’s unprotesting note may be excerpted 
almost literatim. If these exegetes are correct Matthew’s ap- 
peal was to the Jews—thorough and unsuspecting believers in 
Jesus’s literal descent from Joseph—to accept him as the Mes- 
siah, seeing that Joseph was lineally descended from David. So 
far as the genealogy is concerned, he carefully neither denies 
nor affirms what they believe. He bases his first argument on 
what they believe. His preferred expression is ambiguous, 
but true; for, whatever the paternity, Jesus was born of Mary, 
the wife of Joseph. For reasons sufficient and later to be set 
forth in lesson two, he declines farther to copy the public birth 
record, but uses a cireumlocution. That public birth record, 
as rigidly kept by Jewish authorities, we firmly believe stood, 
and for aught known may now stand, just as the Lewis mann- 
script gives it. If, then, some “hand” saw fit in verse 16 to 
amend the text of Matthew by copying the exact phrase of the 
public record, leaving, at the same time, all else and other verses 
unchanged, shall we say that he maliciously intended to falsify 
thereby? Some later “hand,” undertaking to reconcile verses 


* Preface to Notes, and Sermon LX. +Sermon LX. 
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18-25 with the genealogy, may have harmonizingly, but buan- 
glingly, reduced the whole account to naturalism. 

Says J. Rendel Harris, concerning the earliest presentation of 
Jesus by the fathers to the Jews: 


The order of their propaganda seems to have been to establish, first, 
the doctrine that Jesus was the Messiah of the Scriptures;* then, to de- 
clare his miraculous birth and preexistence from the Scriptures ; and, 
lastly, to conclude him to be God from heaven according to the Scriptures. 
But whatever order was observed in demonstration is marked by the 
rise of a school or the growth of a heresy. tf 


The proof is challenged that during the earthly life of Jesus 
the second of these claims was ever presented for acceptance, 
or that during that time it ever awakened opposition or grew a 
“heresy.” Rather were they, who, because of his believed pa- 
ternal descent from David, accepted him heartily as the Mes- 
siah, in a readiness of mind, if not a sort of mental necessity, 
to be informed of, and to accept, the revelations of Mary as to 
the supernatural cireumstances of his birth. Such revelations 
would be sufficiently corroborated by rabbinically interpreted 
scriptures. And, upon such acceptance, the further witness of 


the apostles to the resurrection and of the Spirit as to the 
glorification would fittingly crown a properly culminating 
Christology. In wholesome Athanasianisms, Bernard says : 


Christ is to us the eternal Son, the Coequal with the Father, very God 
of very God; and, therefore, his authority cannot be questioned or dis- 
puted. But this truth, so clear and indisputable to us, was not self- 
evident to the [twelve] disciples. At first, Chri-t was to them but a 
teacher, not differing very much from any other rabbi; only by the slow- 
est degrees would the fact of his divine nature dawn upon their minds. { 
Even if they were ready to acknowledge him as Messiah, the Messiah was 
not, according to Jewish ideas,§ the Coequal with the eternal God. The 
confession of Peter, noble as it was, did not imply to the apostles all that 
it implies to us, who possess the after-teaching which Peter had not then 
acquired. | 


*In this connection, note the usual terms used as to Jesus by believers, Luke xxiv, 19; 
Acts ii, 22; x, 38. + Contemporary Review, November, 1894. 

+Says Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i, p. 192): ‘The mystery of 
his divinity had to be kept while he was on earth. Had it been otherwise, the thought of his 
divinity would have proved so all-absorbing as to render impossible that of his humanity, 
with all its lessons. The Son of God Most High whom they worshiped could never have been 
the loving Man with whom they could hold such close converse.” 

§ Proved most conclusively in Weber's System der altsynagogalen paldstinischen Theolo. 
gie, under ** Messias.”” i Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ, p. 214 
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Matthew’s art of quoting fulfilled scriptures, especially in chap- 
ters i and ii, is unique in the synoptics. That those in i, 23; 
ii, 15; and ii, 18, are true predictions or, down to the death of 
Jesus, were ever so regarded the proof is challenged. Touching 
one of this group (ii, 18), Adam Clarke says on Jer. xxxi, 15: 

St. Matthew, who is ever fond of accommodation, applies these words 
(chap. ii, 17, 18) to the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, That is, 
they were suitable to that occasion, and, therefore, he so applied them; 
but they are not a prediction of that event. 


Says John Wesley (note on Matt. ii, 17), in words worthy of 
being stamped in gold on every Bible: 

A passage of scripture, whether prophetical, historical, or poetical, is, 

in the language of the New Testament, ‘‘fulfilled” when an event happens 
to which it may with great propriety be accommodated. 
As this is not in Bengel’s Gnomon it is presumably Mr. Wes- 
ley’s mature and independent judgment, written “ chiefly for 
plain, unlettered men, who . . . reverence and love the word 
of God and have a desire to save their souls.” * In view of 
Bengel’s elaborate comment on Matt. i, 22 (since discarded by 
the American translators and editors+), Mr. Wesley’s total 
silence thereon is most significant. 

While unable to discover that the miraculous birth was an 
expected feature of the Messiah or that during his lifetime its 
acceptance as a fact was preliminary to, or synchronous with, 
a belief in Jesus as the Messiah; while unable to accept 
rabbinical exegesis therefor, whether Jewish or Christian ; 
while thinking it possible that verse 16 of the Lewis manu- 
script may reach back to a time when such a statement was 
not repugnant, but rather helpful, to the first degree of Jew- 
ish faith in the Messiahship of Jesus—yet, that he believes 
“in Jesus Christ his only begotten Son our Lord, and that he 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
is the hearty and unequivocal confession of the writer.t 


* Preface to Notes. + Professors Lewis and Vincent, when in Troy University. 

t Writes one of the most widely known scholars and authors of the Church, for many 
years professor in a theological seminary: “I have read your manuscript again and again. 
My interest increases as I read it. The public will read it but once and will probably get an 
erroneous idea of its purpose. . . . You have done an excellent service." 


Wilburn Leteler Biol, 
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Art. VI—ALFRED TENNYSON—THE MAN AND THE 
POET. 

“ Never alone come the immortals.” Never alone into this 
transitory world come those souls whose words and deeds out- 
live a generation and are held by mankind in lasting remem- 
brance. Whenevera great genius has appeared in any quarter 
of the world, others nearly as great have manifested the same 
spirit, proclaimed the same truths, and exercised the same 
quickening power. The age of Pericles, the Augustan age, 
the J/eenaissance, the Elizabethan age were epochs in which 
the immortals came in troops and breathed new truths and 
sympathies upon their fellow-men. 

A glorious company of immortals came into this world with 
Alfred Tennyson, in the year 1809. There were Mendelssohn, 
a name forever memorable in musical annals ; Charles Darwin, 
whose epoch-making books still give “form and pressure” to 
scientific investigations ; Lincoln, the emancipator and martyr 
President; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, a priestess of song; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the greatest of America’s poets 
and humorists; and Gladstone, conspicuous as statesman, 
orator, and scholar. Scott, Southey, and Coleridge were in 
the zenith of their fame as poets; Byron and Shelley were 
rising in splendor and entering upon careers of dazzling bril- 
lianey ; Longfellow was two years old, and Victor Hugo seven ; 
Wordsworth was writing his best poetry. Three years after 
the birth of Tennyson came Robert Browning. These names 
are destined to be associated more and more as time goes on. 
For nearly sixty years they cultivated their art, retaining 
through this long stretch of years the uninterrupted exercise of 
their faculties, even the gift of inspiration. Jn a skeptical, 
scientific, materialistic, money-getting age, they taught the 
great spiritual truths of human life, flashing light upon the 
mysteries of mind and the world, the immortal destinies of the 
soul and humanity. Dickens was born the same year with 
Browning, and Thackeray the year before—the novelists who 
dominated Victorian prose fiction much as Tennyson and 
Browning did Victorian poetry. 


There were few striking events in Tennyson’s quiet life ; 
27——-FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XI. 
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there were few salient characteristics other than those mirrored 
in his poems. The real Tennyson—his dominant ideas, the 
emotion that thrilled his life, the texture of his mind, the 
quality of lis spirit—can be known only by a study of his works. 
His great, though isolated, life was consecrated to poetry; and 
it is in his poetry that his real self is revealed. Never did 
anchorite with more consuming zeal pursue righteousness than 
Tennyson did poetic perfection. He lived in its atmosphere, 
longed for it with all his soul, and during a period of more 
than sixty years produced work of a high order in his efforts to 
attain it. 

Tennyson’s poetry, like all true poetry, was vitally connected 
with the life of his age. Though living apart from its rush 
and strife, he had a poet’s sensitiveness to its movements and 
keen appreciation of what was beautiful and what was ugly. 
He idealized the thoughts of his contemporaries, their beliefs, 
their doubts, their hopes and miseries, clothing their virtues in 
beautiful forms and exposing their vices. It wasa rich and stir- 
ring life that Tennyson beheld coursing through the activities 
of hisage. Sucha manifold and varied energy no poet had ever 
before contemplated. Its quickening impulses were felt in 
every part of man’s nature and throughout society. It was an 
age of great popular uprisings and agitations, followed by 
severe repressive measures on the part of the ruling classes. 
There was the weight of a despotic government bearing down 
from above; there were the conscious rights of man as man, 
irrespective of rank, class, or condition, rousing the people 
from beneath. The opposing forces were joined; and out of 
the struggle came the Reform Act of 1832, which, though far 
from ideal, contained the nearest approximation to a “ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people” of any 
legislative action previously known in English history. 

The Reform Bill marks the transition from government by 
an individual or a class to government by the people, or, more 
strictly, by that portion of the people known as the middle 
classes, the poorest people not being embraced in its provisions. 
Prior to 1832, legislation had been notorious for its favoritism. 
The Jandlord, the manufacturer, the shipowner, and others 
were accorded special privileges and preyed upon the rest of 
society, especially upon the working classes. But, with the 
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passage of the Reform Bill and the wider distribution of 
power, legislation was shaped more by a determination to con- 
sider the interests of the nation as a whole and to right the 
wrongs that had been visited upon the working classes. This 
significant legislative triumph was vitally connected with a 
movement of which the French Revolution was the most con- 
spicuous manifestation—a movement that originated in the 
conviction of the essential equality of all men, as children of a 
common Father, and the belief that there should be equality of 
opportunity in all the varied activities of religious, political, in- 
dustrial, and social life. This democratic movement would 
have culminated sooner in England had it not been for the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolutionists and the distractions of the 
Napoleonic wars. From the peace of 1815, however, to the 
present time, this movement for equality of opportunity has 
steadily grown in volume, gathering strength and breadth in 
every decade and continually enacting new laws for the realiza- 
tion of its beneficent purpose. The following acts indicate the 
principal stages of its progress: the Criminal Law Reform of 
1823; the laws of 1824-25 regulating the employment of chil- 
dren and the combinations of workmen ; the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts of 1828; the Catholic Emancipation Act 
of 1829; the Reform Bill of 1832 ; the abolition of slavery in 
the British colonies in 1833; the first Factory Act of 1833; 
the first grant, in 1833, by Parliament, of twenty thousand 
pounds annually for the building of schoolhouses (this was the 
first grant for educational purposes ever made by Parliament, 
and was increased in 1839 to thirty thousand pounds annually) ; 
the new Poor Law of 1834; the factory acts of 1842-47; the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 and the introduction of free 
trade; the reform legislation of 1867 and 1868, called some- 
times the second Reform Act; the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and the disendowment of the Protestant Churches 
in Ireland in 1869; the Irish Land Act in 1870; the abolition 
of army purchase in 1871; and the third Reform Act of 1884. 
The consideration of the provisions of these acts reveals the 
widening application of this growing democratic movement to 
the interests of humanity. 

Tennyson believed in progress. No idea is more prominent 
in his poems. But he was conservatively progressive. The 
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freedom that he loved to contemplate was a “sober-suited free- 
dom,” who moved in a slow, dignified fashion, breaking no 
precedents and shocking no conventionalities. His ideal coun- 
try of progress was England : 
A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 


Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 


He deprecated “raw haste,” which he styled “ half sister to de- 
lay.” He derided France, torn by revolution in her struggles 
for freedom, and wrote scornfully of “the red-fool fury of the 
Seine.” It is difficult to conceive how a poet of Tennyson’s 
intelligence could have written such words as he did respecting 
the French Revolution. He seems to be either strangely bereft 
of the historic seuse or blind to the real significance of the most 
momentous movement in modern history. 


When France in wrath her giant limbs upreared, 
And, with that oath, which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot, and said she would be free, 


she became the champion of downtrodden humanity every- 
where, she bore its burdens, embodied its aspirations, fought its 
battles, and in her fall precipitated “ the crisis of modern re- 
construction.” Society, after the Revolution, revealed more 
plainly than ever before the presence of a renovating power. 
Higher political and social ideals were at work, and humanity 
entered upon a new era in government, industry, morals, and 
religion. The steady and orderly progress of freedom in Eng- 
land, which Tennyson so glorifies, owes much of its propulsion 
to the French Revolution. Freedom would never have broad- 
ened from “ precedent to precedent” in England had not 
France dared to break with all precedents and establish, by her 
own martyrdom, anew and diviner precedent, from which alone 
a broadening principle of human progress could be evolved. 
France made the experiment, and England profited by the 
martyrdom of the young republic. 

Byron’s attitude toward the French Revolution was very 
different from that of Tennyson. Byron caught the mighty 
passion of the Revolution, largely in its destructive workings, 
and carried its fiery energy all over Europe, stimulating similar 
uprisings and revolts against the conventional order of things. 
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Shelley, like Byron, championed the cause of human freedom 
when it was unpopular. The finer spirit of the Revolution, its 
glowing visions and aspirations, as well as its shallower soph- 
isms, lived again in new and beautiful forms in Shelley’s poetry 
and stirred the hearts of his readers to new struggles in belialf 
of liberty. Tennyson shared the fears felt by the conservative 
classes of putting increased power in the hand of the masses. 
He was afraid of that “ many-headed beast””—the people. He 
hated the popular agitators—‘ the tonguesters,” “the dogs of 
faction,” as he calls them. The Duke of Wellington, who 
steadily opposed every movement for the extension of the 
elective franchise—‘ the great Duke”—is idolized in the 
“Commemorative Ode” as one of those statesmen who keep 
England “ from brute control,” who 
Drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 

In one of his last published letters Tennyson styles himself 
“a friend of Mr. Gladstone, but opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy.” Nosympathetie or adequate reference to Ireland or 
the struggle for home rule appears in the laureate’s poetry. 
He had no disposition to lead a forlorn hope or espouse an un- 
popular cause, and he lagged behind the great humanitarian 
movement of his age. As Stopford Brooke justly says: 

His was the view of the common-sense, well-ordered Englishman— of 
Whiggism in her carriage, with a very gracious smile and salute for Con- 
servatism in hers; and he tried, unhappily, as I think, to get this view 
into poetry. Through the whole of Tennyson’s poetry about the problem 
of man’s progress this view of his does damage to the poetry, lowers the 
note of beauty, of aspiration, of fire, of passion, and lessens the use of 
his poetry to the cause of freedom.* 


Tennyson contemplates human progress in a calm, dispassionate 
way, much as one regards the succession of geological epochs: 


Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger or of ape? 

Man as yet is being made; and, ere the crowning age of ages, 
Shall not zon after zon pass and touch him into shape? 
All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah tothe Maker, “It is tinished ! Man is made!” 

—The Making of Man, 
“Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life, p. 42. 
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This far-away look for that “far-off, divine event” when man 
shall be redeemed from misery, vice, and ignorance, this philo- 
sophical faith in the law of human progress, is quite a different 
thing from that “divine discontent” which wins victories for 
oppressed humanity, ameliorates its sufferings and evils, and 
makes progress. The men who championed the cause of free- 
dom in the English civil wars, the men who have brought about 
reforms in every age, the men who have done the most to 
build up that magnificent structure of British constitutional 
liberty which Tennyson so glorities have not fixed their eyes so 
much on the glories of human perfectibility as upon the next 
precious privilege to be won, the next crying evil to be over- 
eome. Spiritual ardor characterized them, rather than sobriety 
of judgment ; the determination to cry aloud and spare not, 
rather than to temporize with wrong. 

Tennyson has rendered a real service to the cause of human 
progress by his glorification of those simple virtues without 
which no society can live, much less advance. These virtues 
are reverence, loyalty, obedience to duty or to a lofty calling, 
love of country, love of mankind, love of family, faithfulness in 
the marriage relation, mutual love as the ruling motive of the 
marriage tie rather than worldly advantage, enthusiasm for 
knowledge, faith in immortality. These primal duties and vir- 
tues are set to such music in his verse and clothed with such 
beautiful forms that they seem possessed of real, charming, re- 


‘demptive power. And is it not true that a poet who quickens 


and diffuses such qualities as these among a people, thus purify- 
ing and vitalizing their spiritual atmosphere, contributes as truly 
to their progress as the reformer who wins for them some politi- 
eal or social gain? Tennyson was a deeply reverent soul. The 
unseen world, with its “eternal verities,” was to him an ever- 
present reality ; and out of the contemplation of these his noblest 
and serenest poetry has come. He saw the tendency of his 
age to decline in reverence, to lose sight of the unseen realities ; 
and he frequently urges the need of this virtue. Seldom have 
more eloquent words been written upon obedience to duty than 
in the “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” To 
Tennyson the conscientious discharge of duty was a higher reali- 
zation of life than refined selfishness or the search after the mar- 
velous and the transcendental, or even mystical, visions of the 
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supernatural. Closely akin to Tennyson’s reverence and regard 
for duty was his strong love of country. He kept aloof from 
polities ; to him “ raving politics” seemed to be “ never at rest.” 
He hated partisanships and denounced factions. He was, how- 
ever, an intense patriot, and has written some of the most in- 
spiring patriotic poems in the language. 

There is another ennobling love that Tennyson has glorified 
with peculiar enthusiasm and beauty—the mutual love of man 
and woman. Patriotism is essential to the progress of a nation ; 
but this other love, centering as it does in the family, makes 
the very heart and lifeblood of society. Brought up in the 
cloistral calm of an English country rectory, noving in an at- 
mosphere of shining purity, blessed with a holy mother and, 
later, with a lovely wife, living from first to last a clear, 
unsullied life, his regard for woman was chivalrous and 
reverential. Tennyson’s love of woman, though pure, was 
passionate; though reverential, was virile. Like his own Sir 
Galahad, his strength was as the strength of ten because his 
heart was pure. He was not sentimental, but earnest. His 
ideal woman was not a goddess or a damsel of ravishing beauty, 
such as those who take a sultan’s fancy, nor was it that hybrid 
woman of modern times who apes masculinity. His raptures 
were for none of these, but for those English wives and mothers 
who, though “ quiet and domestic,” are sweet and good. 

The modern movement for the emancipation of women had 
scarcely begun when Tennyson wrote “ The Princess,” in 1847. 
But it would be difficult to find amid all the discussions which 
that movement has excited truer words than he has uttered in 
that poem. He seems to have cherished the old view of a 
decided difference between man’s sphere and woman’s. This 
conception is essentially medieval, and patriarchal as well; it 
may, however, survive some changes that are proposed at the 
present day. Woman’s loss may come from some of her an- 
ticipated gains. The dominant ery of “The Princess” is es- 
sentially modern, while it is true of every age. Charles Kings- 
ley, in an excellent criticism upon “The Princess,” has this 
wise reflection : 

In every age women have been tempted, by the possession of superior 
beauty, intellect, or strength of will, to deny their own womanhood and 
attempt to stand alone as men, whether on the ground of political in- 
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trigue, ascetic saintship, or philosophic pride. Cleopatra and St. Hed- 
wiga, Madame de Staél and the Princess, are merely different manifesta- 
tions of the same self-willed and proud longing of woman to unsex herself 
and realize, single and self-sustained, some distorted and partial notion 
of her own as to what the “ angelic life” should be. Cleopatra acted out 
the pagan idea of an angel; St. Hedwiga, the medieval one; Madame de 
Staél, hers, with the peculiar notions of her time as to what ‘‘ spirituel” 
might mean; and in ‘* The Princess” Mr. Tennyson has embodied the 
ideal of that nobler, wider, purer, yet equally fallacious, because equally 
unnatural, analogue which we may meet too often up and down England 
now. He shows us the woman, when she takes her stand on the false 
masculine ground of intellect, working out her own moral punishment 
by destroying in herself the tender heart of flesh. Not even her vast pur- 
poses of philanthropy can preserve her, for they are built up, not on the 
womanhood which God has given her, but on her own self-will. They 
change, they fall, they become inconsistent, even as she does herself, till, 
at last, she loses all feminine sensibility; scornfully and stupidly she re- 
jects and misunderstands the heart of man; and then, falling from pride 
to sternness, from sternness to sheer inhumanity, she punishes sisterly 
love as a crime, robs the mother of her child, and becomes all but a 
vengeful fury, with all the peculiar faults of woman and none of the pe- 
culiar excellencies of man.* 

Tennyson’s reverential regard for woman, his reverence for 
duty, his love of truth, his love of country, all sprang from his 
deep religious nature. His father and grandfather were cler- 
gymen. His mother was a woman of fervent piety. His dearest 
brother was an earnest Christian. His childhood was bannered 
with religious influences. Ie was a devoted student of the Bible 
all his life, and he was imbued with biblical thought, biblical 
imagery and diction to a remarkable degree. He championed 
no creed and no ecclesiastical system ; he was supremely indif- 
ferent to the dogmas and passions of sects and parties; in re- 
ligion, as in polities, he abhorred “the falsehood of extremes.” 
His spiritual outlook was broad. He saw “the great eternal 
verities ” from which spiritual voyagers in all ages have drawn 
illumination and courage ; and he felt the power of the waver- 
ing convictions, the doubts, the denials, the despair so pervasive 
in his own age. His belief was no mere blind acceptance or 
pious, unquestioning trust ; it was a conquest, or rather a series 
of conquests, for it constantly reeeived modification and change, 
renewing itself out of his spiritual struggles. The “clouds 
and darkness ” of doubt were about him; but he followed in- 


* Fraser's Magazine, September, 1850. 
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cessantly the gleam of truth, cleaving “ever to the sunnier side 
of doubt,” and clinging “to faith beyond the forms of faith.” 

Professor Dowden says: 

There is little recognition in Tennyson’s poetry of special contact of the 
soul with the divine Being in any supernatural ways of quiet or of ecstasy. 
There is, on the contrary, a disposition to rest in the orderly manifesta- 
tion of God as the supreme Lawgiver, and even to identify him with his 
presentation of himself in the physical and moral order of the universe. 
And if this precludes all spiritual rapture, that ‘ glorious folly, that 
heavenly madness, wherein true wisdom is acquired,” it preserves the 
mind from despair or any deep dejection.* 


There is much truth in this criticism, but it is too sweeping. 
This passage, from the poem “The Higher Pantheism,” is cx- 
pressive of personal, spiritual passion and communion between 
the human and the divine: 


Speak to Him thou, for he hears, and Spirit with spirit can meet. 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


To one who said, “My dearest object in life, when at my 
best, is to leave the world, by however little, better than I 
found it; what is yours?” he answered, “ My greatest wish: is 
to have a clearer vision of God.” Then there is that beautiful 
testimony to the worth of prayer which the poet puts into the 
mouth of King Arthur, as he bade farewell to the last of his 
knights : 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise, like a fountain, for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who cali them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


And more significant still, because said in the first person, is 
the sublime invocation at the opening of “In Memoriam.” 

The sixty years in which Tennyson was writing poetry were 
remarkably prolific in religious speculation and controversy. 
It was a period of faltering convictions, harassing doubts, 
sweeping denials, and sublime affirmations. When he entered 
Cambridge University religion in England was little better 


* Dowden, Studies in Literature, p. 196. 
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than a dead formalism ; spiritual emotion, tle source and sup- 

port of faith, seemed to have departed. Many conflicting 

doubts must have vexed the mind of Tennyson as, in Trinity 

College, he listened to metaphysicians like his friend Blakesley, 

“the clear-headed friend ” addressed in one of the earlier poems, 
Whose joyful scorn, 


Edged with sharp laugliter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds, 


Then came the High Church and the Broad Chureh move- 
ments—the former represented by John Henry Newman, and 
the latter by Frederick Denison Maurice—stirring men’s souls, 
stimulating enthusiasm and controversy. The whole field of 
religious discussion was reopened; the very grounds of faith 
and certitude were sharply scrutinized and earnestly debated. 
Newman attacked the principle of private judgment and con- 
tended, with passionate self-distrust, for the necessity of an in- 
fallible Church to pronounce what is and what is not consistent 
with God’s revealed truth; Maurice glorified God’s Spirit, ever 
working in the soul of man, as the supreme and ultimate au- 
thority. Newinan distrusted liuman reason and would hand it 
over to the Roman Catholic Church to bit and bridle; Maurice 
distrusted the infallibility of a human Church and sought, for 
the correction of human error, the ever-progressive revelation 
of God in the heart of man. Contemporaneous with this great 
controversy, Darwin, in the realm of physical science, was 
winning such splendid suecesses by his method of experiment 
that diseredit was thrown upon all beliefs, notably the religious, 
not capable of verification by the same method. Strauss, too, 
by his mythical theories concerning the life of Jesus Christ, 
was awakening doubts respecting the central objects of the 
Christian faith. To all these movements, together with the 
skepticism and unrest engendered by them, Tennyson was sensi- 
tive ina remarkable degree. No one better than he has voiced 
the religious aspirations, the longings, the uncertainty, the hope 
trembling with fear, the faith darkened with doubt, that be- 
long to our age, to this questioning, doubting, yet hoping and 
believing, nineteenth century. Robertson, in his masterly 
analysis of “In Memoriam,” * says, among many excellent 
thoughts : 
* First lecture on “* The Influence of Poetry on the Working Classes.” 
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And one of the manifold beauties of this exquisite poem, and which is 
another characteristic of true poetry, is that, piercing through all the 
sophistries and over refinements of speculation and the lifeless skepticism 
of science, it falls back upon the grand, primary, simple truths of our 
humanity—those first principles which underlie all creeds, which belong 
to our earliest childhood, and on which the wisest and best have rested 
through all ages—that all is right; that darkness shall be clear; that God 
and time are the only interpreters; that love is king; that the immortal 
isin us; that, which is the keynote of the whole, 


All is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear. 


In the many and varied aspects of Tennyson's poetry there 
is one that ever shines resplendent—the artistic. This is or- 
ganic and vital. It is revealed in the consecrating purpose of 
his life, in the schooling of his activities to attain poetic per- 
fection, in the shaping and coloring given his ideas, and in the 
living garment of beauty with which he has clothed his charac- 
ters. The artistic in Tennyson was made, as truly as it was 
born. It was as certainly the fruit of hard work as of fortu- 
nate endowment, of the “infinite capacity for taking pains ” 
as of inspiration, He composed with laborious and almost 
painful slowness. With Horace, he might say, “ Like the Ma- 
tinian bee, feeding with endless toil on the same sweet thyme, 
what I compose I compose with elaborate care.” Tis ideal 
was so high and his passion for perfection so strong that he 
subjected what he had written to the most careful and constant 
revision. Recasting and polishing his verse, heightening, mod- 
ifying, developing its latent beauty, he fashioned it from “ well 
to better, daily self-surpast.”” No poet has rewritten so much as 
Tennyson or shown such excellent critical insight in his revi- 
sions. Ilis early shortcomings were obvious, his faults were 
palpable. Swinburne, who is himself a consummate metrist, says: 


There are whole poems of Lord Tennyson’s first period which are no morc 
properly to be called metrical than the more shapeless and monstrous 
part of Walt Whitman; which are lineally to be derived, as to their 
form—if form that can be called where form is none—from the vilest ex- 
amples set by Cowley, when English verse was first infected and con- 
vulsed by the detestable duncery of sham Pindarics, At times, of course, 
his song was then as sweet as ever it has sounded since; but he could 
never make sure of singing right for more than a few minutes or stanzas, 
The strenuous drill through which since then he has felt it necessary to 
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put himself has done all that hard labor can do to rectify this congenital 
complaint—by dint of stocks and backboard he has taught himself a more 
graceful carriage.* 


Similar criticisms were made by Coleridge, Poe, Lockhart, 
and others. These criticisms were grievous for Tennyson to 
bear and left an agonizing smart; but he profited by them. 
Like Disraeli, in Zancred, he seems to have thought: “ Failure 
is nothing. It may be deserved, or it may be remedied. In 
the first instance, it brings self-knowledge; in the second, it 
develops a new combination, usually triumphant.” About two 
fifths of the poems that appeared in his first volume Tennyson 
has suppressed, and he has retouched for the better many of the 
others. 

Tennyson’s art was rooted in a deep and multifarious knowl- 
edge. In him the saying, “ Best bard, because the wisest,” finds 
significant illustration. Thackeray, his old college friend, once 
said, “ Tennyson is the wisest man I know.” Ie was “a linguist, 
naturalist, geologist, astronomer, theologian, and skilled in the 
sciences.” With “ the remotest discoveries ” of scientists Ten- 
nyson was well acquainted. His mind loved to dwell upon the 
wonders of the universe, to interrogate the secrets of nature, to 
look into the mysteries. To the “science thus familiarized ” to 
him he gave, “ as it were, a form of flesh and blood,” “lending 
his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration.” Tennyson did not 
love Nature for her own sake, as Shelley and Keats and 
Wordsworth did. Shelley waited upon Nature like an enrap- 
tured lover, breathing her very spirit; Keats burned with sen- 
suous delight at the contemplation of her beauties ; Words- 
worth stood before her, like a veritable priest, in rapt contem- 
plation, with a soul full of worship, and listened for her revela- 
tions. Tennyson’s love was for natural objects, rather than nature; 
he combined the reverent serutiny of the scientist for truth 
with the poet’s search for beauty. There is little love for nature, 
apart from man, in Tennyson’s poetry. Ilis deseriptions of 
natural objects are full of human interest and reflect some par- 
ticular mood or emotion. In that beautiful lyric, “ Come into 
the garden, Maud,” Nature seems to be lyrical, glowing with 
the love that burns in the lover’s soul. How beautiful and ap- 
propriate is the scenery that serves as a setting for “ The Gar- 


* Swinburne, Miscellanies, p. 255. 
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dener’s Daughter!” Contrast with the beauty and bloom of 
this poem the pieture of desolation and gloom presented in 
“ Mariana in the South.” In the former we have the garden- 
er’s daughter, a “ miracle of symmetry,” a “ miniature of love- 
liness,” in a garden “of flowery squares,” which sinells “ of the 
coming summer ;” in the latter, 


With one black shadow at its feet, 
The house through all the level shines, 
Close-latticed to the brooding heat, 
And silent in its dusty vines ; 
A faint blue ridge upon the right, 
An empty river bed before, 
And shallows on a distant shore, 
In glaring sand and inlets bright. 


But more melancholy than the house and its surroundings were 
Mariana and her saddening carol : 
And “ Ave Mary,” was her moan, 
“* Madonna, sad is night and morn ;” 
And “ Ah,” she sang, “ to be all alone, 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.” 

It was late in life when Tennyson, the master of the various 
forms of lyric and idyllic poetry, applied himself with fresh 
earnestness to the writing of dramas. He loved the stage. 
For Shakespeare he had a passionate admiration, and he longed 
to be such a dramatist himself. His strong dramatic tendency 
is manifest in his poems. His psychological power in project- 
ing himself into other and different characters is evident in 
such dramatic monologues as the two “Locksley Halls,” 
“ Rizpah,” the “ Northern Farmer,” and others. In this, the 
simplest form of drainatic art, the delineation of one character 
in one set of circumstances, Tennyson was successful in the 
highest degree and showed a grasp of character truly Shake- 
spearean and a psychological power that only Browning has sur- 
passed. But a drama is a much more complex form of art than 
a dramatic monologue. Man is represented in a web of com- 
plications, acting on other characters and acted upon by them, 
grasping the world with controlling power, and himself held in 
itsgrasp. The drama, in a word, represents characters, actions, 
and events as living in and through, even clashing with, one 
another. The dramatist, therefore, inust possess constructive 
power of a high order to make his plays organic and vital. In 
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most of Tennyson’s dramas there is a predominance of thought 
and feeling overaction. There are passages of wondrous power 
and beauty; there is spirited dialogue; there are voices that 
ring with true dramatic quality ; there are characters that stand 
out firm and clear ; there are scenes of thrilling intensity ; but 
some of his plays—for instance, “Queen Mary” and “ The 
Promise of May ”—are not well constructed. In“ Qneen Mary” 
the action is not adequately motived, the movement is so halt- 
ing that it becomes tedious; scene follows scene, but the plot 
does not progress. This criticism, however, does not apply to 
“ Harold ” and “ Becket.” Both have a strong dramatic mo- 
tive. The action in each grows ont of the characters and is 
borne by fierce struggles toa catastrophe full of dramatic interest. 

Mr. Lowell said of Gray that “he was the greatest artist in 
words Cambridge has produced.” But Gray, consummate art- 
ist that he was, does not measure up to Tennyson’s greatness. 
The best of Gray is not better than Tennyson’s best, and there 
is much less of it. In range, power, and beauty, he does not 
equal the Victorian poet. The laureate came into a richer 
heritage of poetic art than Gray, drawing upon all the wealth the 
earlier poet did, only more largely; and he gained much, in 
addition, from such later treasures as the luscious music of 
Keats, the rhythm of Byron, the melodies of Coleridge and 
Shelley, and the pure cadences of Wordsworth. 


DB. Doreleuzy Sy~. 
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Art. VIL—THE NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Tue historical school of political economy traces its origin to 
three German economists. They were not the first to make 
use of the historical method as applied to economies, but were 
the first to see its great importance. Wilhelm Roscher, in 
1843, stated the principles of the new school in his Grundriss 
zu Vorlesungen tiber die Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher 
Methode; five years later came Bruno Hildebrand’s Die Na- 
tionalikonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft; and in 1853 
Karl Knies published his work entitled Die Politische Ocko- 
nomie vom Standpunkte der geschichtlichen Methode. With the 
works of these three German professors the historical school 
originated. Still, it would not be correct to give these men all 
the credit for the birth of the new political economy, for their 
work was made possible by the philosophy of Auguste Comte. 
Ingram, in his [/istory of Political Economy, sums up the 
leading features of Comte’s system of sociology as follows: 

(1) It is essentially one science, in which all the elements of a social 
state are studied in their relations and mutual actions; (2) it includes a 
dynamical, as well as a statical, theory of society; (8) it thus eliminates 
the absolute, substituting for an imagined fixity the conception of ordered 
change; (4) its principal method, though others are not excluded, is that 
of historical comparison; (5) it is pervaded by moral ideas, by notions of 
social duty, as opposed to the individual rights which were derived as 
corollaries from the jus nature ; and (6) in its spirit and practical conse- 
quences it tends to the realization of all the great ends which compose 
the popular cause; yet (7) it aims at this through peaceful means, re- 
placing revolution by evolution. 


Without a scientific social philosophy such as that founded 
by Auguste Comte the historical school would be impossible. 
The historical school took its name to denote the similarity 
of its methods with the methods of the great scholars who have 
revolutionized the sciences of jurisprudence and politics. The 
deductive method of the English school, which, from a few 
premises, enables them to build up a system of political econ- 
omy good for all times and places, is rejected. The new polit- 
ical economy, first of all, claims to be founded on observed 
facts, and not on hypothetical premises. It aims to study the 
present as a product of the past, and to take into consideration 
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place and environment. Political economy is not made up of 
laws unchangable, but is a growth depending on the condition 
of society : 

The historical conception of political economy rests upon this principle: 
like the conditions of economic life, the theory of political economy, in 
whatever form found and with whatever argument and conclusions sup- 
ported, is a product of historical development—it grows out of the con- 
ditions of time, place, and nationality, in vital connection with the entire 
organism of an historical period; it exists with these conditions and con- 
tinues to develop with them; it has the source of its arguments in his- 
torical life, and must ascribe the character of historical solutions to its 
conclusions; further, all the universal laws of political economy represent 
only an historical exposition and progressive, advancing manifestation of 
truth. In every stage of its progress, the theory of political economy is 
the generalization of truths recognized up to a certain point of time; and 
this theory cannot be declared complete, either as respects its form or 
substance. When and where absolutism of theory has acquired credit it 
must be regarded only as an offspring of the time and as a definite period 
in the historical development of political economy.* 


It must not be understood that the members of the historical 
school neglect the deductive method. They clearly recognize 
its value and affirm that for certain kinds of reasoning it is the 
only method; but to draw conclusions from premises not proven 
to be true by facts is rightly condemned. 

Society is an organism. It is composed of individuals whose 
activities are necessary to the life of the organism and who, in 
turn, are dependent on that organism. The social organism 
differs from other organisms in that its component parts—indi- 
viduals—are themselves organisms; but, none the less, it is a 
true organism. No one lives for himself. The iron manufac- 
turer does not produce for himself, but for others, and he must 
depend on other producers for the economic goods which he 
consumes. Not only is this true, but the present is dependent 
on the past, and the future on the present. Goods and capital 
which are being used to-day may have originated decades ago. 
The iron ore which is now being taken froin the mines will not 
be turned into watch springs for many years to come. The 
solidarity of society is more and more being insisted upon. 

It follows, from the conception of society as an organism, 
that the whole organism must suffer from the disease of any 


* Knies, Politische Ockonomie, quoted from Ely'’s Past and Present of Political Economy. 
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of its parts. Society, if it would save itself, must care for the 
poor and degraded and treat the criminal classes in such a way 
that they may become useful members. The whole question 
of dependent and criminal classes becomes of new and vital 
importance, and universal education needs no further argument. 
The State is regarded as society acting through government. 
The English assez faire economists followed the eighteenth 
century philosophy in regarding the sole office of the State as 
being the protection of its members from violence and fraud. 
As self-interest was held to be sufficient to work out a perfect 
and harmonious social order, there was no need of State inter- 
ference. Everyone was supposed to know his own interest and to 
follow it ; and, competition being perfect, everything would natu- 
rally follow to the advantage of all concerned. The idea of indi- 
vidual interests being often antagonistic never seemed to occur 
to the early English economists; but it was soon shown that 
self-interest caused English manufacturers to employ women 
and children during long hours in loathsome dens, and that the 
life of the laborer had become that of a slave. Factory acts 
followed, and laissez faire received a blow from which it has 
never recovered. The new political economy claims that self- 
interest must be subordinate to the interest of the whole. It 
holds that the State is a proper organ for effecting all ends that 
cannot be effected by voluntary individual effort. Such fune- 
tions as education, factory inspection, public health, ete., must 
be undertaken by the State, as they would never appeal to the 
self-interest of individuals. It is not now doubted that water- 
works, lighting plants, ete., can render greater service by being 
owned and managed by some public body. In England the 
government owns and manages the telegraph, and in Germany 
the railroads are nationalized. Whenever an industry can serve 
the publie better if owned and managed by the State, most his- 
torical economists would advise that it be so owned and man- 
aged. Of course, this could not apply to any large number of 
industries, and the writer does not affirm that it does apply to 
either the telegraph or railroad. 

The new political economy is emphatically ethical. It not 
only applies ethical standards to existing institutions, but, dealing 
with dynamic society, asks what ought to be. Professor Keynes, 
in his Scope and Method of Political Economy, says : 
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The school explicitly calls itself ethical. It regards political economy 
as having a high ethical task and as concerned with the most important 
problems of human life. The science is not merely to classify the motives 
that prompt to economic activity; it must, also, weigh and compare their 
moral merit. It must determine a standard of the right production and 
distribution of wealth, such that the demands of justice and morality may 
be satisfied. It must set forth an ideal of economic development, having 
in view the intellectual and moral, as well as the merely material, life ; 
and it must discuss the ways and means—such as the strengthening of right 
motives and the spread of sound customs and habits in industrial life, 
as well as the direct intervention of the State—by which that ideal is to 
be sought after. 


Dr. Ely, who has done more tlian any other American to show 
the relation between ethics and economies, says: 


It has been said truthfully that the essential characteristic of the new 
political economy is the relation it endeavors to establish between ethics 
and economic life. A new conception of social ethics is introduced into 
economics, and the standpoint is taken that there should be no diver- 
gence between the two. While representatives of an older view en- 
deavor carefully to separate the two, the adherents of the ethical school 
attempt to bring them into the closest relation—indeed, I may say, an in- 
separable relation. They apply ethical priaciples to economic facts and 
economic institutions, and test their value by that standard. Political 


economy is thus brought into harmony with the great religious, political, 


and social movements which characterize this age; for the essence of 
‘them all is the belief that there ought to be no contradiction between our 
actual economic life and the postulates of ethics and a determination that 
there shall be an abolition of such things as will not stand the tests of 
this rule. If industrial society, as it exists at present, does not answer this 
requirement, then industrial society stands condemned; or, in so far as it 
fails to mect this requirement, in so far is it condemned. It is not that it 
iis hoped to reach a perfect ideal at one bound, but that the ideal isa goal 
‘for which men must strive. The new conception of the State is thus sec- 
ondary, in the opinion of the adherents of the ethical school, to the new 
conception of social ethics. 


The ethical economist may set a standard for industrial so- 
ciety. Jere he aims at what ought to be. He may compare 
this standard with what is now the industrial order. He may 
compare production with the possible production in the exist- 
ing state of the arts, and distribution may be compared with an 
ideal distribution. An ideal production would be such as would 
suffice to satisfy all the needs of the people, materiai, intellec- 
tual, and moral. Is the present production sufficient to satisfy 
these needs? Unequal distribution makes it difficnit to answer 
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this question; but statistics go to show that there is actually 
not enough produced to satisfy all the wants of the people. 
Professor Wagner, the eminent Berlin professor, gives an 
ideal for distribution. He says :. 

The ideal to be aimed at is such a distribution as enables the mass of 
the people to satisfy their material desires, in a way to insure their 
physical and mental development and their participation in the fruits of 
civilization. 


How can such ideals be attained or even aimed at? First of 
all, by education, by inculeating sound moral ideas, right cus- 
toms and habits; then, possibly, by profit sharing, cooperation, 
or some other scheme of social reform; perhaps, as Wagner 
urges, to some extent by taxation. 

As society is dynamic, there should be an effort to direct its 
course toward the ideals aimed at. Professor Wagner gives 
five different motives for economic activity—four egoistic and 
one nonegoistic. The four egoistic motives are: (1) one’s own 
industrial advantage and the fear of want for one’s self; (2) the 
fear of punishment and the hope of approval; (3) the seuse of 
honor and the fear of disgrace ; (4) the impulse to activity and 
the fear of the results of inactivity. The nonegoistic motive 
is the sense of duty and the fear of conscience. The first mo- 
tive, the wish for gain and the fear of want, lies at the founda- 
tion of the old economy based on self-interest, or selfishness. 
It forms the major premise of the deductive reasoning of the 
individualistic school. It is true enough that self-interest is al- 
ways present and isa powerful motive. The mistake comes in 
when it is regarded as the only motive. There never was and 
never will be an “economic man.” It is perfectly proper to 
eliminate the other motives and reason from self-interest ; but 
the conclusion cannot be accepted until allowance has been 
made for other motives. Self-interest may be broadened so as 
to include one’s friends; but the motive is still egoistic. His 
second motive is the fear of punishment and hope of reward of 
a noneconomic kind : 

These motives are to be counted among the psychologic elements 
when personal freedom does not exist. They help to explain economic 
freedom under such conditions. . . . They lead us to modify many con- 
clusions which have been deduced, without sufficient qualification, from 
the motive of individual industrial advantage. 
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The third class of egoistic motives is the sense of honor and 
fear of disgrace. This isa higher and nobler motive. It is 
still egoistic, “yet there is a pleasure in seeing it at work in 
place of the coarser motive of individual gain, or, at least, side 
by side with it.” That this is a powerful motive none will 
deny. His fourth class of egoistic motives ineludes such mo- 
tives as the impulse to activity and fear of the results of inac- 
tivity, no economic interest being necessarily involved. Wag- 
ner attaches some importance to this motive; but it seems to 
the writer to be overestimated. Lastly, comes the nonegois- 
tic motive, the sense of duty : 


We may be thankful that it can appear, and does appear in industrial 
actions, repressing and modifying other motives. Because of it compe- 
tition is not pressed to the utmost, prices do not reach the highest or 
lowest limits which the pursuit of individual advantage would fix, and 
would fix without encountering an effective check in the mere sense of 
honor and propriety. Under this head we are to class, not only all chari- 
table action, but the cases where an industrial superior purposely re- 
frains from making his own interest the exclusive ground of his economic 
conduct. Action in obedience to altruistic motives, such as individuals 
occasionally undertake of their own free will, should often be commended 
by the general precepts of the moral law. All experience teaches that 
action of this kind is most effectively secured if it be also enjoined by 
religion. It is further promoted if it be embodied in the code of custom. 
As the duty of such action becomes generally recognized, the way is 
paved for its gradual incorporation into the legal system and its more or 
less enforcement by law. 


The great aim is to substitute the finer egoistic motives for 
the motive of self-interest, and, if possible, the nonegoistic 
motive. The motive of self-interest will doubtless always 
remain; but it should, as far as possible, be combined with 
other motives. The nonegoistic motive should be kept in mind 
as an end to be sought after, even if never attained. 

In the very conception of the nature of political economy 
the new school differs from the old. Political economy was 
formerly defined as that science which treats of the production, 
exchange, and distribution of wealth. Thus, economic goods 
were regarded as forming the subject-matter of political 
economy, and man was left in the background; or, if he 
was mentioned, it was not a real man, but an artificial man. 
The new school regards political economy as a department of 
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sociology, or the science of society. Sociology treats of all the re- 
lations of man;.it is, in fact, a collection of sciences. Political 
economy is that part of sociology which treats of man in his 
relation to economic goods. The standpoint has been shifted 
from wealth to man, As Professor Roscher says: “ The start- 
ing point, as well as the object point, of our science is man.” 
When political economy was considered as treating of wealth it 
might well be called a “dismal science,” and one which could 
hardly merit a place in a college course. It was a philosophy 
of selfishness. With the new conception interest in the science 
has revived, and it has reached a higher plane. Although 
only forty years old, the new political economy has swept all 
before it in Germany, has gained a foothold in England, is 
strong in Italy, and in the United States is championed by 
such able economists as Dr. R. T. Ely, Professor E. J. James, 
Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, Professor H. C. Adams, Professor 
Simon N. Patten, Richmond Mayo Smith, Professor E. A. 
Ross, Professor John Commons, and a host of other well- 
known economists. 


AAT 
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Art, VIIL—THE NEED OF THE PULPIT. 


Ir was once possible to take a bird’s-eye view even of the 
world. So recently as the early part of this century, men and 
women nursed the pleasant conceit of ability to grasp the gen- 
eral information of every department of knowledge. In this 
last decade of the century, however, no sophisticated person 
thinks of assuming the possibility on his part of exhaustive 
acquisitions in science, ethics, and letters. Even the popular 
instinet of to-day perceives the necessity of a division of know]- 
edge, based upon the existence of many channels through 
which the rivers of wisdom flow, whose rushing floods can be 
gathered only in such reservoirs as dictionaries, cyclopedias, 
histories, scientific treatises, art galleries, musical compendiums, 
and the great depositories of the applied arts. The wise man 
is he who knows where to seek special information on a special 
subject. He would not dream of trying to read, let alone re- 
tain, the contents of the vast array of books in the national 
library at Washington. There was an occasional person who 
intended to stay long enough at the World's Fair to inventory 
and remember the details of every exhibit, from those of the 
anthropological collection to the engineering problems of the 
Ferris Wheel. A week at the fair destroyed such an illusion. 
Each branch of knowledge now has its special students. Each 
division under each general subject also has its specialist. 
Large acquisitions as a specialist and a reservation of vitality 
for great issues are demanded to-day of the man or woman 
who endeavors to exert an influence. Only one hundred and 
fifty years ago Samuel Johnson wrote the first dictionary of 
the English language. The Century Company employed a 
multitude of men and women to trace the origin and widest 
use of each word in its great dictionary. Once to the Church 
alone was relegated the subject of ethics. Now the physician 
talks about sanitation from the ethical standpoint. The scien- 
tist writes on the ethical basis of sound minds in sound bodies. 
The anarchist descants on the ethies of land tenure, the social- 
ist on the ethics of curtailing individual possession of wealth. 
The dress reformer contends that from an ethical motive 
women should wear tights, girdles above the flotaing ribs, and 
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trousers. The politica? economist is certain that the ethies of 
national development are dependent on the possession by gov- 
ernment of the railway, the telegraph, and other systems 
pertaining to the public welfare. Moral issues, therefore, like 
other issues, have their special advocates and exponents. 
Everywhere, in all classes, in every department of knowledge, 
if a man assume to teach his neighbor his neighbor is but wait- 
ing to teach him. The optimist believes that eventually the 
resultant will be an abundance of mental and spiritual bread 
for every needy soul. 

There are three great forces, among numberless others, 
which are reckoned as tremendous ethical influences, either 
potentially or in reality. These forces are the press, the novel, 
and the pulpit. In this article the first two will be treated 
incidentally to the third. 

The pulpit, venerable with the associations of centuries, has 
gradually, since the invention of printing, and notably within 
the last century, been stripped of much of its authority. Those 
who are believers in tradition have regarded these changes with 
dismay. Optimists and rationalists have hailed them with de- 
light. Some who, from temperament or habit, unduly regard 
the mere accessories of spiritual power, mistaking the engine, 
the vehicle of such power, for its function, have said that the 
decline of the pulpit means its extinction. Those who have 
neither inherited nor acquired a belief in organized mediums 
for divine truth have looked on with quiet interest, imbued with 
the notion that the last and most complex stronghold of super- 
stition is falling, Others again, regarding the signs of the times 
with apprehension, have declared their intention to uphold the 
pulpit as a useful means of keeping the masses in check. Oth- 
ers still, half skeptically and half wistfully beholding an excel- 
lenee of both faith and works, wide reaching and beneficent in 
influence and ultimate effect, even if sadly inadequate, have 
dreaded lest a door be forever closing through which later they 
might wish to enter. 

The writer was much interested lately in some excavations. 
The slope on which houses were being erected is a bed of solid 
rock. As the digging progressed it could be seen that the 
rock, with a thin layer of soil, ended in the middle of the 
plot. Then came a mass of filled-in soil, and then a con- 
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fusion of earth and stones which had*been piled and heaped 
together to make the grade of an avenue. There was no special 
disturbance when the earth and loose stones men had filled the 
hole with were removed. There was much confusion; the 
neighborhood was rendered unsightly ; a superficial structure 


_ was exposed, which heretofore had seemed a part of the topog- 


raphy. But, finally, great pieces of jutting granite had to be 
bored and seamed with explosives. Then red flags of warning 
were held out. Business was stopped. Men went to a dis- 
tance to escape possible injury. The blast was fired, the rocks 
were sundered, the houses in the neighborhood trembled 
on their foundations. A great deal of the hue and cry about 
the pulpit is an excavating process. Rubbish has a won- 
derful faculty for accumulation. Form and shape are given 
even to the expression of spiritual matters, which are, after all, 
only transitory. No harm will come from their removal. - 
“The old order changeth.” Every age goes down to bed rock. 
Touch that rock, the foundation God has laid, and there will be 
earthquake shocks. 

Every moral change beneficent to man reveals in its aeeom- 
plishment some ugly facts. When the change has been 
achieved, even if in the process the very foundations of truth 
are laid bare and torn asunder, the pieces blasted out will be 
used in the building of a structure more seemly and beautiful 
than any that preceded it. God does not confine himself to 
classical orders in architecture. We are in an age of disinte- 
gration, of upheaval. Literally and figuratively, it is a mining 
age. Truth is truth. Truth is eternal. It may show itself 
under new forms; it will be truth none the less. It always has 
had and it always will have an inherent power of revelation. 
It has always sought, also, and always will seek apostles, teach- 
ers, prophets, priests through whom to enunciate its messages. 
If every pulpit in the country should be swept away truth 
would find new rostrums. The pulpit is not the preacher. 
The church edifice is not the Spirit of the living God. 

Sinister influences, active and efficacious in accomplishing 
their ends, are, indeed, recognized by us all. During the ea- 
lamitous winter of 1893-94 there were as many reasons given 
for the widespread distress as there were political creeds or 
doctrinal differences. But all agreed that the distress was un- 
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usual and real. The eye of the country was upon the Churches 
during that ordeal. It was upon literature. It was upon the 
press. Who could interpret the writing upon the wall? What 
great laxity in government or, possibly, in the life of the people 
or in the structure of society had brought such a condition 
about? But of far more importance than these questions are 
those greater ones: Who shall discover remedies which shall 
be for the permanent alleviation of misfortune? Who shall 
convince the nation that the only assurance it has of perpetuity 
is national character? Who is to inform a people, as hetero- 
geneous as that of the Roman empire just prior to its fall, that 
material prosperity alone makes a rotten foundation totally in- 
adequate to the support of a heavy superstructure of ignorance 
and immorality ¢ 

Good works are multiplying. Praise enough cannot be given 
to them. May they increase ten, a hundred, fold, but in such 
a way as not to increase pauperism or destroy that spirit of 
American independence which is to the nation what circulation 
is to the blood. When Athens had passed the acme of her glory 
amusements were made free to the people. When Rome was 
declining the crowded masses in the capital of the world were 
fed at the nation’s expense. When medieval Italy was a hot- 
bed of political extortion, and the marvelously sudden aggran- 
dizement of plebeians was matched by the extravagance, im- 
morality, and intellectual culture of the nobility, there began a 
sudden and, apparently, unaccountable decay in State, Church, 
and’ society. To-day, the palaces of the Czesars are oceupied 
by beggars, and mold and ruin linger side by side with the 
treasures of art. It was for this century, in the midst of the 
American jubilee, to witness a scion of European nobility pub- 
licly pleading poverty and begging alms because of the excel- 
lence of a glorious ancestor ten or eleven generations removed. 
A recent writer tells us that the last of the Borgias died a pho- 
tographer; that a Montmorenci is a farm servant in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris; that one of the Valois family is a letter 
carrier; that the last of the Plantagenets was the son of a 
chimney sweep; that the Russian nobility has its representa- 
tives among stable girls, cab drivers, and circus riders. There 
is pith in the American saying that there are but three gener- 
ations between shirt sleeves and shirt sleeves. 
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What has all this to do with the pulpit ? it may be asked. If 
the pulpit be a living, uplifting, purifying force, downward 
tendencies, whether in Europe or America, have much to do 
with it. If fault be found with the decline of faith and the 
rapid decrease of spiritual impetus tle Church and society 
point to the “charities” of the nineteenth century. Charities 
are like doctors—they are registers of disease in the body poli- 
tic. Civilization has reached such a degree that, as a inatter of 
political or social policy, a country is compelled to take care of 
its poor. But civilization and religion are not necessarily syn- 
onymous. The world is full of “ good works,” as never before ; 
and yet the heart of the world is sick and its body mortally 
weary. It is, therefore, obvious that there must exist a vast 
difference between the eleemosynary expression of good will 
toward a fellow-man less fortunate than one’s self and the 
vitalizing power which makes of a man himself a tremendous 
spiritual force. Such spiritual force used to be concentrated in 
the pulpit. If in the Sunday edition of a newspaper, if in a novel, 
like Zhe Scarlet Letter, one can receive as much ethical im- 
pulse as he can from the pulpit there is something radically 
wanting in the pulpit. The most spiritual writing can never 
compete with the man filled with the Holy Spirit. The ag- 
gregate of literature or the press cannot compete with the 
aggregate of a deeply spiritualized pulpit. The man, every 
single time, is greater than his message. Maurice, Robertson, 
Newman, Simpson were greater than tlicir most eloquent 
sermons in influence. The man of the present is too self-poised 
to require merely ethical stimulus, Ethics is but the smoke to 
a fire. Ethics may produce spiritual asphyxia. The pulpit 
does not need to-day to impress upon a man’s consciousness the , 
beauty of the natural law. Such knowledge is a portion of his 
education in eesthetics, The age is so refined in effort toward 
mere pliysical, mental, and moral fitness that it feels at times 
overcome, as if with the prostration of the vital forces of hu- 
manity. What is wanted is renewal, and through the power of 
grand spiritual personalities. No one can commune with God 
and not have it known. His is a radiant light that cannot be 
hidden any more than Moses could come down from Sinai and 
not appear transfigured. 

It is of little use to say that the country is full of the anti- 
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religious classes. The most recent government statistics com- 
piled on this subject tell us that the distinctly antireligious 
classes include but five million of the American population. 
The United States is a Christian country, an overwhelmingly 
Christian country. If anything is wrong, therefore, the root of 
the evil lies in the modern expression of Christianity. These 
statistics show us, further, that less than two per cent of all the 
religious organizations in this country are non-Christian. With 
the exception of the Jewish community, non-Christian bodies 
are diminishing. Taking the whole United States together, 
there are forty-three million sittings in Christian churches. 
The halls, schoolhouses, ete., where sermons are preached have 
room for two and a quarter millions more. Thus, there is sit- 
ting room at one time for forty-five and one quarter millions 
of the population of this country in places used for Chris- 
tian worship. The value of ground and buildings amounts to 
$670,000,000. The Protestant population is 49,630,000; the 
Catholic population, 7,362,000. Thus, altogether, there are 
56,992,000 nominal Christians in the United States. 

What, then, is the matter? One thing is that men are needed 
the very mention of whose names shall be the occasion of a 
sense of blessing. Some of us have read a recent book, Zhe 
Greek Madonna. It is not the kind of minister described in 
this book that society wishes. Nearly all have read Zhe Little 
Minister—a delectable story as a piece of literary work, but one 
which, if it teaches anything, teaches that there is no super- 
natural influence to keep a man from succumbing to the first 
temptation of the flesh which overtakes him. If the story had 
appeared as a bald statement of fact in some sensational news- 
paper the public would have read it and said, “ A bad marriage 
through and through ; the little minister has sown to the wind, 
he must reap the whirlwind.” Multitudes, again, have read 
Robert Elsmere. Robert Elsmere thought he believed one 
thing, but found he believed another. No one can find fault 
with him as aman. The writer, however, portrays him as a 
being with intense spiritual convictions. The very fact that 
these changed proved him without convictions, in the orthodox 
Christian meaning of this term. There is, also, that fourth 
minister, depicted in John Ward, Preacher, who ruined all he 
had in this life, and is presented as having no outfit for another 
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life. These four men have been etched in recent books as fair 
types of spiritual leaders in the Christian Church. The climax is 
reached when they are made victims of prejudice or of worldly 
policy or of the first great temptation. Each, to the Christian, 
is a totally inadequate and mistaken conception of the Christian 
minister. Yet, out of the millions of Christians in the United 
States, not one has written an adequate literary answer, in the 
form of a novel, to these books which, in one way or another, 
typify the aggressive attitude of the five millions who constitute 
the non-Christian minority. 

There is to-day, as there was in the days of Louis XIV, great 
learning, culture, and elegance in many a pulpit. These qualities 
are needed now as much as they were in that age of splendor, 
when Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, and Fénelon aroused 
the conscience of France. So widespread is intelligence, so 
broad is the general culture, that these essentials go without 
saying. But thousands and tens of thousands of Christian 
hearts are longing, as never before, for something more. A 
generation ago there was a book written called “cece Homo. 
In pulpits all over the land stand men toward whom their 
hearers long to be able fearlessly to point and say, “ Behold 
other men, in whom that sacred One seems reincarnated!” If 
a man in a pulpit is only as good as other men—and this 
does not lessen the responsibility of other men—only as good 
as the merchant, or the banker, or the member of a syndicate, 
each of whom gives freely of the special gift in his possession, 
the masses are as willing to follow the teachings of the layman 
as they are to follow the teachings of the priest. If ministers 
preach fine sermons the political, ethical, purely literary orators 
can speak as well. Each has a multitude of hearers ready to 
accept his dictum as infallible. 

When not only a man’s vocation is regarded as holy, but it is 
seen that he is holy ; when his philanthropy is not merely a copy 
of that of some one else, but the gushing forth of a heart touched, 
not by woe alone, but by the common brotherhood of man and 
centered in Him who is elder and perfect Brother to each one 
of us—then his giving becomes spontaneously self-sacrificial. 
The sacrifice of one’s self is a work of grace. There are myr- 
iads of givings which, on the surface, appear superb. A giving 
can never, to an honest soul, appear superb unless he knows he 
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has joyfully rendered what was sweet or pleasurable or precious 
to himself because another’s need was greater than his own. 
A man who sacrifices himself for the good of others, hour by 
hour, day by day, year by year, through life—such a man com- 
mands respect. There is no use in trying to respect people. 
Respect is involuntary. When the world sees in a man some- 
thing high and pure, an unfolding of character, now on one 
side, now on another, the whole nature growing stronger in 
beauty from whichever spiritual focus he is viewed—it is no 
assumption on the part of such a man to claim communion 
with the Father as the source of his strength. He is listened to 
involuntarily, as a being inspired by that Spirit which has 
brooded over earth from its creation, which made itself known 
to Abraham, spoke throngh David, shone through some of the 
teachings of Mohammed, is visible in many a religious idea of 
Persia, but became incarnate in Christ, as the supreme and 
final religious Teacher of the whole human race. 

It is a good thing Princeton has decided upon—that the men 
in her theological school shall hereafter abstain from competi- 
tive intercollegiate games. Men are wanted as spiritual teach- 
ers who are not only set apart, but who set themselves apart—not 
through Phariseeism, as condemning things essentially harm- 
less, but because they are specialists in the highest vocation to 
which, in any period of the world’s history, a man can ever be 
ealled. They must strip themselves of “every weight,” al- 
though such weight may be useful or ornamental to others. 
They must allow no hindrance in their way as teachers of the 
truth. They must walk apart—not because of pride, but be- 
cause of a just appreciation of the vastness of their responsibili- 
ties, the preciousness of their time, the sacredness of their influ- 
ence. There are many such men. There have been many 
such since the dawn of Christianity. But there are not enough. 
The civilized world feels that there are not enough. The body 
and mind of civilization are ever unfed, the heart is starving. 
There are in the United States 111,036 ministers and priests. 
Surely among such a number the people have a right to look 
for some Savonarola, for some Thomas 4 Kempis, for Luthers, 
Knoxes, George Herberts, Wesleys, and Newmans. 

There are indications that religious power among ministers 
is soon to be specialized as never before. A tidal reaction is 
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setting in against formalism. There is a satisfaction sought, 
but not obtained, in charitable effort. There are frictions 
and heartburnings which make men leave meetings in the in- 
terests of Christian charity in a more worldly spirit than that 
in which they entered them. There is a wide unrest, making 
younger men and women sigh over the aimlessness of life, and 
men in their prime, like Brander Matthews, delicately fore- 
shadow the trend of things in such articles as “ Vignettes of 
Manhattan.” The great, hungry, throbbing, religious heart of 
communities has wakened to the fact that, however peculiar, the 
Salvation Army is a vital, positive, conquering, Christian force. 
Society is willing to hail oddities through which a strong, ag- 
gressive, sanctified personality speaks. There is a sore spot in 
the public consciousness. Man after man cries out, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper for more than food and shelter and cloth- 
ing?” and smites himself despairingly on the breast because 
he knows he is and can no longer escape the conviction. He 
would like to give that food which is more than raiment and 
for which his brother is hungering; but he cannot, because in 
this one essential he is a beggar. 

A minister must not attempt to be too much of an all-round 
man. There is not time enough in this full age for dilettante- 
ism. The age is one of concentration ; it is one of specializa- 
tion. It is an age in which a person having one talent is asked 
to use that talent alone ; its perfected product is required. It 
is amazing how much is well done to-day. It is amazing to 
what a level the whole mass of humanity is being lifted. Each 
has strength to pull well only in one direction. The dissipa- 
tion of power in many channels means ruin to the individual. 
Thus it is that we all turn anxiously to spiritual forces. On 
them the fabric of State, society, and Church depends. 

What has brought about this change of attitude in regard to 
the pulpit—an attitude of criticism on the one hand, an attitude 
of receptivity on the other? Intelligent criticism, as well as 
the growing craving for something which the material things 
of life do not give, has been brought about by the agitation, 
through our papers and periodicals, of every possible sort of 
question, treated each by a specialist in the theme. Take any 
one of the Sunday editions of our newspapers. Their professed 
aim is to gather everything on any particular theme. Thees 
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papers are the key to the character of current popular needs. 
They are conducted on strict business principles. Hence, they 
cover travel, literature, science, poetry, romance, politics, and 
religion. The quantity of poetry is small, its quality very often 
poor ; and religion fares little, if any, better. Yet the church- 
going population, including ethical culturists, Jews, and Chris- 
tians, is nearly fifty-seven millions, out of a total population of 
sixty-seven millions. If the public, the majority of which is, at 
least nominally, Christian, wanted more religious matter in the 
Sunday papers quantity and quality would soon meet the de- 
mand, This looks discouraging on the face of things. But it 
reveals the fact that the Church refuses to be taught in spiritual 
matters by secular specialists. We need not emphasize the 
magnificent opportunity of those 111,086 ministers and priests 
for the ecnveyance of truth, which never comes with such 
force as from a living, earnest man of profound and settled 
convictions. 

The power of the press in educating and instructing is 
shared by the novel. From a small stream the English novel 
has spread out into a mighty river of literary and ethical influ- 
ence. The writers of fiction numbered a handful at the begin- 
ning of the century. Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, De- 
foe, Sterne, and Addison, Johnson, Godwin, Walpole, Mrs. 
Southey, Maria Edgeworth, Jane Porter, Jane Austen, and Sir 
Walter Scott—there they all are! Who have been their succes- 
sors? Anarmy. There are seven thousand copyrighted books 
of American poetry in the national library at Washington. 
This is a small number compared with the array of works of 
fiction. Each story has probably produced some effect. Each 
has been an educator. Many continue to educate. There are 
books clothing ethical truth in fiction which not only exercise a 
present influence, but will affect future generations. Jane Lyre, 
for instance, represents a woman both pure and passionate—a 
type of character which challenged the incredulity of England. 

3nt the trnth is generally enough conceded now. The log- 
ical and moral sequence following such a perception is a growing 
belief that passionate men can be as pure as women. Legiti- 
mate successors of Jane Hyre are, in practice, the White Cross 
movement and Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade and, in literature, 
George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss and the books of Madame 
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Sarah Grand. Maarten Maartens is a Dutch Hawthorne in 
laying bare the sins of the heart. Balzac has written a physio- 
logical and psychological compendium of humanity in his nov- 
els. Daudet’s Sidonie shows the corruption of spirit creeping, 
like a green mold, over the virtue of a woman who marries for 
money and ambition. George Meredith, in Richard Feverel, 
preaches a weiglity lesson to parents who overtrain their chil- 
dren, and, in One of Our Conquerors, lays bare, as only the 
poet or novelist can without offense, the almost unmentionable 
frictions of married life. 

The didactic novel is here to stay. The ethical voice of the 
people has been heard, never again to be silenced, in the news- 
paper and magazine, as well as in the novel. But, rising far 
above them in the majesty of his office, in the sacredness of his 
message, in the strength of his influence, should stand the 
preacher, because “the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord.” But the preacher of to-day is only one of many 
teachers. Ile must, therefore, be widely read, broadly cultured, 
a leader in literature and ethics, an authority, because of personal 
research, on the Bible. His sermons must have the literary 
stamp and be imbued with the spirituality of a Bunyan ora 
Herbert. While loyal to his Church, he must be broadly un- 
sectarian in spirit. In an age of fluent and correct speaking, 
he must have the training of an orator; in an age of material 
splendor and achievement, his whole nature must be attuned to 
the things which are unseen; in an age of sophistry, he must be 
ingenuous; in an age of greed, he must be unselfish ; in an age 
of good works, he must be the embodiment of faith and works; 
in an age of self-seeking, he must love his God with all his 
heart, soul, mind, and strength, and his neighbor as himself. 
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Arr, IX.—EARLIER CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN INDIA. 


Ir was a strange incident, and a matter of pleasing wonder 
to Vasco da Gama—not only the discovery, in 1498, of India 
by the way of the Cape of Good Tope, but the finding of fellow- 
Christians on that first voyage in that land of intense heathen- 
ism and deep moral darkness. Tor fourteen centuries, almost 
unknown and uneared for, they had lived and toiled and wor- 
shiped the true and living God. It would be interesting to 
know something more of their history during all these years, 
surrounded, as they were, by the most bitter opposition, at 
times when strife was common and the insolent Brahman 
reigned supreme. Amid it all, we are sure, they maintained 
the name, and in some degree kept the faith, of the Christian 
Chureh. The spread of Christianity and the enlightenment 
which will*follow may give us more of the history of that early 
movement. Ilow we would like to delve into the records of 
those early times and learn more of the struggles and triumplis 
of the apostolic days in India! 

As to their origin, these Christians affirm that they are the de- 
scendants of the converts who were brought to Christ under the 
preaching of Thomas the apostle. This explanation is generally 
aecepted. Here, no doubt, Thomas found a congenial field for 
the exercise of the faith that had been confirmed by the 
Saviour’s command to thrust his hand into the wounded, sacred 
side. The Saviour knew the mission the Holy Spirit would 
induce him to undertake. An evidence of sense, sight, and 
spirit was needful for such a gigantic undertaking. Think of 
Thomas, so far away from his associates, alone, laboring among 
a people so different in habit, thought, and daily life! His 
zeal was untiring, and his suecess in winning converts must 
have been great. Tle aroused the anger and hatred of oppo- 
nents, and was cruelly martyred near Cape Comorin. 

All along the Malabar Coast, as far north as Goa, and along 
the Coromandel Coast, as far north as Madras, are evidences of 
the influence of this devoted martyr. Probably in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era this whole coast line was dotted with 
little Christian churches, and the influence of the Gospel was 


probably much greater than in after years. Even the gospel of 
29—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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Matthew, said to have been found here in the second century, 
may have been brought by this same devoted pioneer, as it 
was the only New Testament Scripture written that he could 
have procured before he left Jerusalem. After the death 
of Thomas, no doubt, persecutions and great troubles arose. 
Strife and bitter contentions, here as elsewhere, pervailed, and 
decadence followed. Then, too, Hindooism revived and the 
proud Brahman ruled. But the seed so patiently and diligently 
planted was never entirely destroyed. During all these years 
these Christians of India have endeavored to keep in touch 
with the Eastern Church, of which they form a part. At 
present they are presided over by a patriarch, consecrated at 
Antioch, and number about three hundred thousand communi- 
cants. Before the time of Xavier their bishops were sent to 
them from Assyria and Persia. 

In this part of India there are depositories of ancient manu- 
scripts, shut up in old Sanskrit colleges presided over exclu- 
sively by the Brahmans, who zealously guard them, not per- 
mitting even the presence of one of another caste to enter the 
sacred inclosures. No European has ever yet been permitted 
to look upon them. Thus has it been in all other parts of 
India. But light is dawning, and the time is not far distant 
when the learned missionary shall enter these holy precincts 
and be allowed to search into the mysteries and learning of the 
past ages. Not long ago a Christian missionary was invited to 
the principalship of the Sanskrit college at Poona, formerly the 
most conservative Brahman city in all India. So, too, the 
Brahmans of provinees further south will yield their accumu- 
lated treasures of learning and history to the same devotion, 
energy, and piety, and these old manuscripts will be exposed 
to the scrutiny of Western scholarship; and from them we may 
learn much of the history of the triumphs of this part of the 
Chureh of Christ. When the morning breaks all over this 
beantiful land riches untold will be revealed. 

Vasco da Gama carried back to Portugal and to the Western 
Church the first report of this remarkable people. While the 
Portuguese were in power in India every inducement was used 
to detach them from the Eastern Church and bring them under 
the Church of Rome. Their bishops were forbidden to come to 
them from Assyria. Romish priests were sent among them, 
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and even the Inquisition was put in force at Goa. Some success 
attended these exertions. But nothing very great was accom- 
plished until the enthusiastic and somewhat fanatical Xavier, 
clothed with almost imperial power, was sent to them by the 
king of Portugal in 1541. For six years the indefatigable 
Xavier toiled among them with the most untiring zeal. But 
they proved so obdurate and clung so firmly to their own hier- 
archy that this almost irrepressible Jesuit became discouraged, 
and left them for what he thought would prove a more prom- 
ising tield—the heathen lands of China and Japan. The Roman 
Catholies in and about Goa who were proselyted from these 
Assyrian Christians number about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Whenthe Dutch took possession of Malabar the Romish 
priests and the Jesuits became unbearable on account of their 
intriguing and troublesome character, and were soon ordered out 
of the country. They were thus compelled to confine their 
labors almost wholly to the small province of Goa, which is 
still ruled over by a viceroy sent froin Portugal. From this 
time to the present these Christians have enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace. 

The honor is due to King Frederick IV, of Denmark, of es- 
tablishing the first Protestant mission in India. The condition 
of these far-off Christians excited his warm sympathy. In 
1705 the learned and devoted Ziegenbalg and his companion 
Plutschau were selected, and the next year, after a voyage of 
eight months, landed at Tranquebar, which at the time was a 
Danish settlement. Difficulties almost insurmountable met these 
devoted men from the first. By the same ship which carried the 
missidnaries secret instructions to the governor were sent by 
the Danish East India Company, to place every possible im- 
pediment in their way. He obeyed his instructions to the 
letter. But Ziegenbalg was born for this hour. Difficulties 
hindered, but did not overcome him. Think of these two lone 
men, as they stood on the shore of that far-off land the night of 
their landing, without shelter, without companions, without 
sympathy, without friends, left to shift for themselves! But, 
undaunted, they commenced their God-given work, and God soon 
raised up friends in their behalf. One of the most Cifficult of 
the Indian languages was to be learned. Without a grammar 
or even an alphabet, Ziegenbalg commenced the study of Tamil 
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by means of finger marks on the sand, tanght him by the ehil- 
dren. In eight months he began to preach to the natives. In 
two years it was as familiar to him as his own German tongue. 

New difficulties arose. Supplies ceased to arrive. Plutschau 
returned home. Ziegenbalg endured the difficulties and made 
many tours into the surrounding country, everywhere preach- 
ing and teaching. Ina few years he had translated the New 
Testament, and a portion of the Old, into Tamil. Compelled 
by sickness to return to his own country in 1715, the churches 
would not hold the crowds that flocked to hear him as he re- 
lated the wonderful power of God in India. He soon returned 
and, with renewed health, increased zeal, and a devoted wife, 
entered again upon his chosen work. But the fires of such a 
life soon burn out. In 1719, when only thirty-six years of age, 
he died, leaving behind him over three hundred and fifty con- 
verts, a mission seminary, a Tamil lexicon of over sixty thou- 
sand words, and, best of all, a Tamil translation of a large part 
of the Bible. He spent only about thirteen years in India— 
years of joyous and excessive toil, amid the greatest of difficul- 
ties and most bitter opposition. He was a great man and ac- 
complished a wonderful work in laying deep foundations, upon 
which others have built enduring structures. 

Other devoted men succeeded Ziegenbalg. Schultze followed 
in his footsteps for nearly twenty-five years. On a visit to 
Halle for the purpose of having the Tamil Bible printed, he 
met Christian Frederick Schwartz, one of the most famous of 
all missionaries, who for nearly fifty years gave his consecrated 
life to this work, wielding an influence among all classes of the 
people unparalleled by any man, on account of his deep piety, 
moral courage, and great learning. Schwartz died in 1798, 
sincerely mourned by prince and people, having baptized about 
two thousand converts. 

These missionaries labored among the Syrian Christians, as 
well as among the surrounding heathen. They were mainly 
supported by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. The report of their success created much en- 
thusiasm in Germany and England. But it was not until 1806 
that Dr. Buchanan was sent to Southern India to investigate 
and definitely report the condition of this people. Ten years 
later, in 1816, the Church Missionary Society established a 
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mission among them, after Carey had been laboring in Bengal 
for twenty-three’ years, In 1795 the London Missionary So- 
ciety was formed, and in its early history established missions 
here, as well as elsewhere. At the present time these mis- 
sions are all prosperous, and a blessed work is being accom- 
plished through this southern country. Still, the ancient 
Church adheres to its own hierarchy. Now and then a more 
liberal patriarch presides over them, and blessed results are 
achieved. A real reform party has in recent years appeared in 
their own community, and evangelical Christianity in a greater 
measure is being tauglit in many localities. They greatly re- 
joiced when, under the English, they found the tyranny of 
ome was completely broken. God has strangely watched 
over this wilderness Church all these centuries. Their presence 
gave the first impulse to modern missionary enterprise and has 
indireetly influenced the planting of nearly every mission to 
India. What a host of mighty men have been moved upon! 
The seed planted by Thomas has not been in vain. They de- 
serve the earnest sympathy of the whole Christian Church on 
account of their steadfast endeavor to maintain the glimmering 


light delivered to them so long ago. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


A sMILE went round among the permanent staff of the British 
Foreign Office when Lord Rosebery began his duties as Foreign 
Minister by asking the department all sorts of elementary ques- 
tions, as if he were anignoramus. He sent for Sir Edward Herts- 
let, chief of the Treaty Department, to ask him, “ What is a 
protocol ?” And subordinates listening mistook him for a green- 
horn. He was simply bent on mastering everything from the 
bottom up. For reasons, he wanted a full explanation of the na- 
ture and history of protocols from the highest authority. “ Seek- 
ing information is a moment’s shame ; but not to learn is a lasting 
shame.” The scholarly disposition is nobler than the school- 
masterly ; the desire to learn from all men than the propensity to 
instruct the neighborhood ; the ambition to be a student, with the 
air and attitude of inquiry, than to be an oracle, with the air of 
knowing it all. ‘The real scholar is modest; the pedant, the scio- 
list, and the hypercritical prig are pretentious, dogmatic, omniscient. 
“ Perhaps,” “ probably,” and “I do not know ” are words much 
used by the really wise. Other things being equal, the man nearest 
to being infallible is he who is most mindful of his fallibility. 

Tur Review sets great store by the department known as the 
“Arena.” Inthis number we have abbreviated editorial “ Notes 
and Discussions” to make room for some of the matter which has 
accumulated for that department. As its name indicates, it is in- 
tended for free discussion and the interchange of opinion on topics 
of current importance. Among other uses it affords our readers 
an opportunity for commenting, in the way of suggestion, objec- 
tion, correction, or otherwise, on what appears in our pages. To 
us it is most interesting, and we believe it is so to many others. 
Special efforts have been made to stimulate interest and partici- 
pation in it. The effort has not been futile ; more material has 
come in than we could find room for. One thing particularly 
desirable is that as large a number as possible be allowed partici- 
pation in the “Arena.” In order to this the contributions thereto 
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must all be brief. The original intention was, and the requisite 
thing is, that only short and pithy pieces be admitted. It is 
better that the privileges of the department be given to eight or 
nine persons in each number than to only three or four. Equity 
requires us to administer the Review so as to secure the rights, 
as well as serve the needs, of the greatest number. 

Many a busy and hastening man, with quick and vivid thoughts 
astir in his tingling brain, can take time if he will to put down 
on paper a bright point or two, hot and instant, to make the 
pages of the “Arena” crackle and sparkle; when to study up, medi- 
tate, formulate, and polish a full, mature, and finished article is as 
impossible to him as to create new planets—made so by multifari- 
ous and incessant duties and demands, by the dancing of the door- 
bell, by the burden on his heart of the sick and the suffering and 
the sorrowing, by the undertaker’s carriage waiting on the street, 
by the classes which he must keep up but cannot, by that villain- 
ous, scurrilous, dastardly anonymous letter, by the official meeting 
where the deficit is reported, by the fourth Quarterly Conference, 
where he wonders if anybody will criticise his administration or 
object to his being invited back for next year, by two sermons a 
week, prayer meeting talks, platform speeches, funeral addresses 
to be made fresh and varied and appropriate, keeping in sight of 
truth without hurting the feelings of the family, and by other 
things innumerable, the which if they were written the world 
would searce contain the books. One diligent, faithful, and sue- 
cessful pastor said, “ For twenty years I have done only one thing 
—get ready for next Sunday.” He meant that his work as a min- 
ister had entirely absorbed his time and strength. <A cultivated, 
but burdened, pastor from whom we recently solicited an article 
for the Review replied, “It is utterly impossible ; it alone would 
mean weeks of heavy toil to me; I do not write easily ; and I 
am already loaded to the water’s edge with work.” 

The “Arena,” for one thing, is intended to give us a chance to hear 
once in a long time from the busy, brainy, driving man, the man 
without any leisure, the man alive and alert. Somebody once 
said, “If I want anything done I go to a busy man for it.” It 
is not difficult to perceive the sensible meaning in that saying, for 
he is apt to be the electric, incandescent man, the man with steam 
up, and what he does is likely to have fire and force, intensity and 
momentum, directness, edge, and incision. He is one of the men 
whom we especially invite to illuminate and electrify our Dteview 
by an occasional discharge of brain-force into the “ Arena.” 
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But what we set out to say, and have been detained from fin- 
ishing by unexpected windings and entanglings of our thoughts, is 
that, inasmuch as only alimited number of pages can be reserved 
for the “ Arena,” it is necessary that would-be contributors to that 
department shall apply the condenser so as to make everything 
brief, terse, andsharp. Five hundred or eight hundred words ought 
to be the limit. This editorial note is written solely for the pur- 
pose of driving that point home like a nail in a sure place in the 
pure remembering minds of our esteemed and valued cothinkers 
and coworkers, 

Incidentally here at the end, there is no harm in adding that 
what we have said of “ Arena” communications applies similarly 
and proportionately to the contributed articles which occupy the 
front of the Review. An article filling ten or twelve printed 
pages has a far better chance of insertion and of an early 
appearance than one claiming sixteen or eighteen pages; and 
this, not because of any idiosyncrasy, narrowness, unfairness, 
or infirmity of the editorial mind, but for the plain, mechanical, 
kindergarten reason that five gallons cannot be put in a 
one-gallon jug. This may as well be the place to say, also, that 
no manuscript sent to any periodical should be rolled, but always 
folded flat. 


Aw unpleasant and deplorable discussion has arisen about the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the sweetest and sacredest rite 
of our holy religion. Whether one cup or two or four or more 
be used matters as little as whether the Holy Grail be a jeweled 
goblet ora wooden bowl, except that the use of individual cups now, 
following this discussion, is suggestive to the communicant of 
uncomfortable thoughts about his neighbors. The regrettable 
thing is that, without sufficient necessity, as we view the matter, a 
sacred ceremony should have been made to seem for the moment 
disgusting to the imagination of millions of worshipers. The 
commotion and outcry are absurd, because out of all proportion 
to the reasons given in justification of the disturbance. The dan- 
ger, which is portrayed in a way to excite a panic among the 
nervous, is enormously exaggerated, The alarmists have few facts 
with which to paint their frightful picture. Administering the 
sacrament monthly in eleven pastorates, we have not known one 
case in which it was whispered or suspected that disease had been 
conveyed by the communion cup ; and, in all the congregations we 
have known or known about, only one person ever, to our knowledge, 
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uttered a word indicating that the possibility was so much as 
thought of. In lifelong interchange of ideas and experiences 
with ministers of all denominations, we have not heard from one 
of them a suggestion that he had ever thought of the sacramental 
cup as dangerous or offensive. 

The proportion of peril in this occasional observance with 
bread and wine, compared with the constant risks to life and 
health in other ways, is infinitesimal and not worth the unseemly 
agitation which has been raised. The effort to protect human 
life from infection should first be applied in numberless other 
places where the danger is immensely greater, before it interferes 
with the administration of a sacrament and busies itself about 
the altar rail and the communion cup. For one thing, the 
proper ventilation and regulation of temperature in churches, 
protecting people from draughts and from foul air loaded with 
poisons, is a much more urgent necessity. It is far within the 
bounds of truth to say that a thousand persons have died from 
going out of an overheated audience room into the cold outdoor 
air, for one that has been anyway injured by participating in the 
sacrament. Every day we jostle along with crowds on the side- 
walks, we stop over night in hotels, occupy berths in boats and 
sleeping cars, ride in cabs, street cars, and ferryboats, not know- 
ing what uncleanly, diseased, or infected person has preceded us or 
is now in close contact with us. We drink water wherever we 
happen to be thirsty, in entire ignorance whether its source be 
pure or impure. We sit at table and eat with relish, not know- 
ing what foul hands have handled, first or last, the food before us. 
Life, in all its details, is an incessant exposure. Why make such 
an ado over the barely possible microscopic, infrequent, and mostly 
imaginary risk that may run round the rim of a communion cup? 

It seems worth while to observe that the sort of arguments we 
have heard employed to make the common cup at communion 
offensive could as casily be used to make almost anything seem 
loathsome. By application of the same methods of reasoning 
and the aid of the microscope, we will undertake to make it im- 
possible for anybody to eat his dinner, except under the sharp 
compulsion of emptiness and hunger, or without qualms of dis- 
gust. By such methods we can put under ban a mother’s kiss 
on the lips of her babe; we will prove that she ought to be for- 
bidden to hold her child in her arms, because the chemist says her 
breath is always and in every case a poisonous exhalation; and we 
will show that in order to prevent the propagation of disease the 
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Board of Health should be empowered to order a physical exam- 
ination —physiological, chemical, and microscopic—of every per- 
son who in any way, directly or indirectly, comes in contact 
with any other person. We can make an equal argument for 
prohibiting all assemblies of human beings, for religious purposes 
or any other. We can show that no one should be allowed to 
enter a sick room, and that, for the safety of families and com- 
munities, it is necessary to invent a manikin that will act as 
nurse, so that the sick and dying may be cared for by machinery. 
As a measure of safety for each household, we can argue in favor 
of individual physicians, one for each family, because there is 
risk in a doctor’s going from house to house in the practice of his 
profession, by reason of the possibility of his carrying contagion 
or germs of disease. And we could go on thus until human 
life would be so embargoed and quarantined as to be impossible. 

It is not by exclusion and isolation that life can be preserved; 
its maintenance is not by shutting it up, as in a glass case, from all 
contacts. It is better to consent to breathe the same air with the 
fifteen hundred millions of earth’s inhabitants than to withdraw 
into a vacuum. Intercourse and contact, with all their risks, are 
better than to prohibit intercourse by unnatural and excessively 
dainty restraints. Biology instructs us that all the time we are 
taking in pathogenic germs, microbes, bacteria, bacilli, and toxic 
elements of many kinds; we eat them, drink them, inhale them, 
absorb them; they breed and multiply in our bodies, in blood 
and tissue. Health is maintained, nevertheless, by the vital forces 
so long as the system manufactures antitoxines enough to neu- 
tralize the toxines. When the vital vigor falls to a point where 
there is no longer energy enough to resist and overcome the 
hostile germs, microbes, or elements, then, even if you protect it 
from ninety-nine dangers, it will, because of its own weakness, 
probably fall a victim to the one hundredth which you failed to 
shut out. When the life force is feeble the system succumbs, if 
not to one foe, then to some other. If we have undertaken to 
defend human life chiefly by preventing contact we are laying 
the emphasis of effort on the wrong end of the problem; we have 
taken a large contract; and the Lord’s table is far from being 
the proper place to begin our sanitary reforms. 

The effect on our minds of what seems to us an unnecessary 
and undesirable agitation has been like the putting of a loath- 
some toad in the baptismal font and a slimy and venomous reptile 
in the communion cup. Let us banish out of our minds the un- 
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wholesome thoughts that have been put there and, kneeling at 
the altar, think only of the momentous meaning of the solemn 
ceremony, of the broken body and shed blood of Him who loved 
us and gave himself for us. Let us make haste to wash our im- 
agination clean from all ideas of defilement. 


A FABLE OF TNA. 


WueEn tna was young he was but alittle hill. Placed ina semi- 
tropic scene in sunny Sicily, he fell to dreaming of more bracing 
climes and longed to visit higher latitudes. Breathed upon by 
tepid and indolent airs, swathed about by riotous exuberance of 
vegetation, surfeited with the colors and odors of orange trees, 
pomegranates, figs, almonds, mulberries and magnolias, washed by 
warm Calabrian waves, his soul sickened of sensuous luxury, and ro- 
bust cravings rose in him for a sturdier life in more invigorating at- 
mospheres. He wished he were not rooted fast, but like those little 
Bible hills that could skip like lambs, for then he would seek 
what he desired; he would travel away over the earth to visit 
the lands that lie under the light of the north star, south of the 
frosty pole. He would see the slender, sinewy, tapering cedars 
grow, and smell the resinous breath of the northern pines where 
they stand against the gray skies, “ with the moan of the billows 
in their branches, and the snow furled, like sails, along their limbs.” 
He would find the hardy growths that love long winters, and the 
frost-defying moss and lichens that endure and persist in regions 
of everlasting snow and ice; and, at last, his journeyings would 
bring him where he would behold the stern and spacious magnifi- 
cence of white landscapes and frozen seas, in the far Arctic, under 
the rays of the low-cireling sun. Dreaming thus longingly of the 
scenes and products and experiences of higher latitudes, satiated 
and dissatisfied with the excessive sweetness and softness of his 
low latitude, he tried to tug his feet loose from under the flowers ; 
but they were fast and immovable in deep clefts of the rocks, 
as if earthquake gaps had closed and caught him in their trap. 

Then he complained unto the distant heavens: “ Why am I 
fastened in this narrow fate and sentenced to this languid life?” 
And God said: “Be patient and hear the word of the Lord. For 
a purpose I have appointed your place and planted you where you 
are. I mean that you shall hereafter hold a torch to light the 
Mediterranean straits, where the currents swirl and sweep between 


Scylla and Charybdis. You will yet be, by day and night, a far- 
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seen landmark for ships to steer by. Lift your head higher, 
that you may fulfill your commission loftily. Grow toward the 
greatness of your task. As for the fruits and experiences of more 
tonic and rigorous climes which you so much desire to taste and 
feel, trouble not yourself about them; only stand in your lot and 
place, aspire and rise heavenward, and all those climes shall come 
to you, empty their treasures in your lap, hang their products in 
festoons about your neck, and give you to drink of their clear, cold 
atmosphe res. Seek them not, and they shall seek you. Your lot 
is broad enough; a higher life is what you need; elevation is the 
equivalent of wider range and will insure most eligible gains.” 

So tna, heeding the word of the Lord, became content to stay 
where God had put him; gave up the thought of going to seek the 
advantages of regions remote; more and more sought to look down 
on all such things, satisfied to do without them. He fixed his 
attention on the mission announeed for him—to be a light and a 
landmark—and began to build himself up from the level of his 
semitropic foothold, with a purpose to be equal to his task and an 
effort to fulfill Heaven’s ideal for his life. And as he rose God 
rewarded him at the proper level by hanging on his rising flanks 
the vegetation of the higher temperate latitudes. And then later, 
when the aspiring hill grew to the height and dimensions of a 
mountain, God_ belted his rugged strength with a thick growth 
of tough cedars and tall fir trees; and still above that, as A2tna 
lifted his ambitious head into the sky, there was buckled about 
his neck a collar of mosses and lichens, set with frost-jewels; so 
that he wore the arctic zone, like a muffler, around his throat. 
Then winds from Iceland came and quenched the laboring 
mountain’s thirst with draughts of air cool as a glacier’s breath. 
And at last, ten thousand feet aloft, the glittering white snow 
that never melts crowned tna’s aspiring head with the dazzling 
purity of the pole, and he breathed continually the atmosphere of 
the zone that was farthest from his footing and apparently most 
inaccessible. 

God had said to the little Sicilian hill, longing restlessly for a 
different experience and wider ranges of earthly knowledge and 
possession, “ Seek rather the realms that are above, and all these 
outlying, low-lying things, however distant, shall be added unto 
you.” And tna got them all simply by obeying God. He gave 
himself entirely to upward aspiration and endeavor; and when he 
dreamed not of such things and had almost forgotten that he ever 
desired them or complained to Heaven because he had them not, 
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then one by one all the latitudes, from Cape Spartivento to Si- 
beria, from Africa to Nova Zembla, came down to bring him 
their gifts and hang their rich panniers upon his rising shoulders, 
Thus, A{tna stands conspicuous and acknowledged, the one 
complete, symmetric, perfect mountain in Europe, wearing all 
zones in order, one above the other, on his slopes. 

MORAL, 

Be ye therefore likewise perfect. Life lacks not breadth so 
much as height. Not wide-wandering desire, but a noble am- 
bition for excellence and fidelity is the secret of attainment and 
the guide to greatest gain. Keep your base, stay in your place, 
aim at the zenith, aspire, strive, build heavenward. Rise to the 
level of duty, live loftily. Then far realms will make pilgrimage 
to lay their best gifts in the lap of such a life, and a stainless splen- 
dor crown its head sublime. 


THE PENALTY OF A HIGH STANDARD. 


RENAN, in his latest writings, said, “ Christianity has raised our 
pretensions too high ; it has rendered us too hard to satisfy.” We 
cheerfully promote the publicity of the Frenchman’s words, be- 
cause nothing is more true, and nothing more clearly indicates 
the divine origin of our holy religion than that it tends to render 
those whom it instructs and imbues exceeding hard to please— 
unwilling, in fact, to put up with anything less than the best. Christ 
reveals and offers the most excellent, and means that no individual 
or community shall be content with what is inferior. The 
transcendent excellence of Christianity is perceived by discerning 
minds of every sort—by the sagacious practical sense of Benjamin 
Franklin, who said, “Christ’s system of morals and his religion, 
as he left them to us, are the best the world ever saw or is likely 
to see ;” and by the acute intellectual in sightof Goethe, who wrote, 
“The human mind will never transcend the height and morality 
of Christianity, as it shines in the Gospel.” The superlative ideals 
which Jesus presents are intentionally subversive of a low con- 
tentment and promotive of deep dissatisfaction with the world 
as it is. Man’s capacity for a noble discontent is the badge of 
his rank; and the pain of it is blissful because, as John Stuart 
Mill once wrote, “It is better to be a dissatisfied man than a 
satisfied hog.” 

It is not uncommon to hear complaints that Christian civilization 
is unchristian, often with an inference added that Christian civiliza- 
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tion isa failure. There are some aspects of the case deserving more 
attention than they receive. One of these is the high, ideal demand 
which Christianity makes upon society, together with the strength 
of desire it creates and encourages. It would be easy for us to 
fill out the ideal of a wild Indian’s life. With a very small frac- 
tion of our resources, we could make the natives of Arabia, Egypt, 
or Kamchatka, perhaps, perfectly content. Our problem is a 
more difficult one. An intelligent Zulu recently said to a mis- 
sionary: “ You missionaries trouble us. Before you came our 
wives got food out of the ground for us and brought us children 
and cattle. You make us give up our wives, our beer, cattle for 
our daughters, and want us to spend money for clothes, books, 
and preachers. Life was easy before. You make it very hard.” 
Men in Christian civilization have enormous and numerous wants. 
They want the material and social privileges of cities—paved, 
lighted, policed, and filled with every means of transport; wish 
to be kept in communication with the rest of the world by tele- 
graphs, newspapers, steamships, and railroads. And, whether in 
the city or out of it, people want abundance, refinements, luxuries, 
a relative degree of ease and independence. Our beggars and 
tramps must fare as well as African or Indian princes. 
Furthermore, from all the physical and moral dangers of city 
life we are required to protect perfectly, not only those who live 
in the city, but, also, all those who float through it transiently on 
the free tide of travel. All that goes wrong in this artificial, 
congested, excited, and heated life is charged up to Christian 
civilization, and Christian people take it to heart and bear it as a 
burden on their consciences, If an evil grows up we publish it, 
describe it, pursue it; and this process of exposing and fighting a 
noxious growth makes prominent the evil, so that the quiet and 
unobtrusive good is unnoticed. We count lost womanhood by 
hundreds and thousands, and forget the millions who have not 
erred. Our high ideal pursues us and keeps us always saying, 
“Not as though we had already attained ;” and this is decidedly 
and distinctively Christian. No pagan or Mohammedan com- 
munity is troubled in this way. You hear nothing in their life 
about crusades against moral or physical uncleanness; and, by 
a curious freak of lame logic, maneuvering on the parade ground 
of an extensive ignorance, some skeptics argue that those peoples 
sitting contented in moral pollution are free and clean from all 
“ filthiness of the flesh and spirit ;” while, on the other hand, the 
movements we organize for the removal of detected evil in our 
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Christian communities are made, forsooth, to prove that we are 
worse than the pagan peoples. 

All this is a price our religion requires us to pay. It forbids 
boasting about the ninety-nine safe in the fold ; it sends us out into 
the night in search of the one lost sheep and fixes our thought 
and striving upon that search. We need not boast; but we do 
need to remember that it is partly because our ideal is so high 
that we fall short of it. It is not any measure of falling short 
that shall condemn us. It is only resting satisfied and refusing to 
strive for the better result ; it is ceasing to search for the lost 
sheep, after the manner of lower and unchristian civilizations ; it 
is only a refusal to press toward the mark of our exceptionally 
high calling, that can bring merited reproach and real failure. So 
long as the superlative ideal is kept in view and the high calling 
is pursued, we will be keenly conscious of every evil that dis- 
figures our life and obstructs our social, political, and religious 
progress ; and we will make the evil conspicuous and con- 
verge public attention upon it and appeal to moral sentiment and 
disturb the guilty slumbers of indifference, while we loudly pro- 
claim our resolute and unalterable purpose to war against dis- 
graceful wickedness until it be driven out. 

The point we here emphasize is that our self-reproach and the 
complaints of unfriendly and unfair critics make a part of the 
penalty we pay for having a high standard. The loss of such com- 
placency as might come to us from favorable comparison with 
other peoples is another part of our penalty. But it is good for 
us to endure this kind of penance. We have a great goal to 
attain, and we cannot sit down to count in comfort the milestones 
behind us. We would renounce our ideal, abjure our faith, and 
cease to press toward the mark if we should ever, as Christian 
men and women, come to a stop in the sacred endeavor to estab- 
lish here that kingdom of God under whose scepter and sway his 
will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven. The use of a mile- 
stone is for us to prove by passing it that we are moving on and 
up. It is better for society, as for the individual, to be more 
alive to what is yet to be done than to yesterday’s achievement. 
Concentrate all thought and zeal on the evils that remain to be 
uprooted and cast out. They ought to loom large and threatening 
before our vision, and our souls be so appalled and incensed that the 
leap and rush and onset of to-morrow’s assault upon the fortresses 
of wickedness shall make our most strenuous past endeavors seem 
but feeble. Let the heathen rage and unchristian critics imagine 
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and assert vain things, if God sets his King upon our holy hills; 
if always, in all our self-reproach and lashings of conscience, we 
find yet some strength to make a clean throne for our King. 

But these things do not constitute the whole penalty. Another 
part is that, in the conflict with evil, we must forever be at school 
under the tutorship of experiment and experience, daily finding 
out and confessing that we have not fully mastered our lesson, 
How to fight the wickedness, kill it, exterminate the seeds of it; 
how to keep a new evil from starting up where the old one has 
been torn out by the roots ; how to devise and institute forms of the 
wholly harmless and helpful that shall supplant and fill the place 
of things at least partially hurtful; how to find and recover our 
lost sheep on the dark, wild, dreadful, wolf-infested mountains— 
this is the problem over which we must study and brood and 
pray and experiment and fail and try again. It were so easy 
to let it all go and be heedless and indolent and selfish, were it 
not for the beautiful and lofty and exacting Christian ideal. It is 
so hard to be forbidden to let anything go, to be buckled tight to 
our task and incessantly prodded to press forever toward the 
high mark set yonder on the holy hills. 

Beyond any day that ever dawned before, this is a time for 
Christian men and women to be observant, studious, solicitous— 
exploring to collect and collate facts, accumulating statistics and 
digesting them to extract their significance, probing the slums of 
cities, investigating country regions, as the Evangelical Alliance 
and other agencies are doing, and watching the gates of immigra- 
tion to ascertain the location, magnitude, nature, and disposition 
of the forces of evil; and then, without fastidious shrinking, 
timidity, or bondage to old methods, to adapt means to ends 
with ingenuity and sagacity, like that which worldly-wise men 
show in practical affairs, 

The last half eentury has made a new world—new in its material 
and mechanical conditions, its intellectual conceptions, attitudes, 
and methods, its social order and organization—every way different 
from that which existed fifty years ago. The mill hand, the walking 
delegate, the vicious, multitudinous, and irreducible immigrant, the 
anarchist, the sweat shop, and the vast corporation are a few of 
the new elements which complicate, irritate, and aggravate social, 
civil, and industrial problems. Human souls and bodies have 
higher possibilities, but also deeper dangers, than ever before. Past 
experience affords no wisdom adequate to the moral tasks of to- 
day. Christian invention, enterprise, and effort must be upon 
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the scale of the new conditions of this altered world. The require- 
ment of our Master, that we shall meet and match the new de- 
mand, makes us sorely conscious that we have not yet learned 
how to apply Christian principles to the perfect subduing and 
coordinating of the harsh and discordant elements of human life. 
Yet the pain of our imperfect wisdom shall not make us shrink 
from the high calling—so high that we cannot glory in any past, 
however worthy and successful, nor consent to any condition in 
which even a remnant of wickedness exists. Our duty is to fol- 
low the white and lofty standard that is borne at the front. 
When we hear the sneering taunt that Christian civilization is a 
failure we resolve to toil and fight, until that charge shall be so 
obviously and glaringly false that decency will constrain the 
makers of it to take it back; and, with a Christlike love for sin- 
ful men, a settled and implacable animosity toward vice and 
iniquity, and a determination as rigid as the dogged desperation 
of wickedness itself, we fix our eyes upon the banner of our 
divine ideal and march on. We will learn from our blunders 
and organize victory on the field of our defeat. 

In part, the humiliation and chagrin with which our high 
standards overwhelm us are the penalty we pay for being Chris- 
tian men and women. They are, also, the token and the measure 
of man’s capacity for nobleness, a trace of his heavenly heredity, 
and a prophecy of his destiny. We derive somewhat from 
Adam’s Father. 






Rejoice we are allied 
To That which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive ! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must believe. 





Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 

Be our joy three parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


For thence—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 
30—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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THE ARENA. 


“DIVINE REVELATION.” 


Tue article under the above title by the Rev. J. T. Chaffee, D.D. (Meth- 
vdist Review for January-February), calls for more than a hasty reading; 
and this, not merely because of the acceptable statement of important 
truths which it contains, but especially because of the inferences which 
the writer suggests or quite directly declares. A prominent, if not the 
chief purpose of the writer, apparently, is to prove that divine revelation 
is a fact of the present day. This purpose makes itself most clear and 
emphatic in the closing paragraphs. ‘‘The canon, whether rightly or 
wrongly, is closed,” says the doctor; ‘‘ but let us devoutly thank God that 
the revelation continues.” Ministers and others, it is rather vehemently 
argued, may act and speak as inspired men. In short, the doctrine 
earnestly advocated is that of a continuous, present-day inspiration. The 
statements upon that point lead me to raise the following questions: 

I. Just what does the writer mean by present-day inspiration? Does 
he mean what the apostle meant when he exhorted Christians to ‘be 
filled with the Spirit,” or that ministers and cthers, by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, may be assured of the validity of the contents of special 
divine revelation, as found in the Holy Scriptures, and may be divinely 
aided in understanding and unfolding and applying those Scriptures ? 
Does he mean what Christian theology has commonly held and taught with 
regard to the general revelation which God has made and is still making 
to the world, through history and in other ways? Or does he mean that 
divine revelations on a parity with those of the Scriptures are still being 
given forth—that, in the same sense and with the same fullness of author- 
ity, men of the present day may be inspired as were the writers of the 
Holy Scriptures ? This is a timely question; for the matter under con- 
sideration is one upon which ambiguous general statements or incorrect 
statements are, especially at the present time, very dangerous, One of 
the ways in which the attempt is being made to relatively weaken the 
authority of Scripture revelation is by magnifying beyond all proper 
proportion the importance and authority of present-day religious think- 
ing. A short time after the death of Philips Brooks, at one of the great 
memorial services held in his honor, one of the speakers, a prominent 
representative of the new theology, said, ‘‘ We were discussing inspiration, 
when, lo, an inspired man stood before us!” Was it necessary, in order 
to pay a fitting tribute to the great preacher, that he should be assigned 
to the same rank with the prophets and the apostles? Dr. Chaffee 
writes of present-day inspiration as if he were seeking to correct a pre- 
vailing misapprehension or endeavoring to establish a proposition not 
generally accepted by the Christian Church, This makes the question 
only the more urgent as te the sense in which he uses his terms. 
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II. For what purpose are ‘‘the men of old,” through whom God spoke 
to the world as the mediums of special revelation, referred to by Dr. 
Chaffee as ‘‘‘ earthen vessels,’ and very earthen at that ?” Why assert so 
stoutly the immeasurable superiority, ‘‘as specimens of Christian man- 
hood,” of the men of the present day for whom he would claim inspira- 
tion? This is a part of his argument for present-day revelation. It 
would be to the point, and somewhat refreshing, to have a few of our 
contemporaries mentioned who are ‘‘ better” than the prophets and the 
apostles—‘‘ better men ” than Moses or Isaiah or Jeremiah, ‘‘ immeasurably 
superior, as specimens of Christian manhood,” to Paul and Peter and 
John. True it is that, in the earlier part of his article, the doctor speaks 
of ‘‘the supreme revelation,” as ‘‘ found in one book and one Person.” And 
near the close he reverts to the familiar idea of additional light breaking 
forth from God’s word. But, just before this he declares, ‘‘No age 
ever more needed direct and immediate contact of God with men than 
this.” Now, if such ‘‘ immediate contact” is needed in the sense ard 
for the purpose that he implies, why seek for ‘‘ additional light ” from 
the word of God, first brought to the world by such very ‘‘ earthen ves- 
sels” so many centuries ago? And why refer to the Bible as containing 
the ‘supreme revelation,” if there are now ‘better men” than the 
prophets and apostles—living teachers through whom God is pleased to 
communicate directly his truth and will? What is the logic of this effort 
to belittle the inspired men of old and to magnify the inspired men of the 
present time ? Does the Bible, after all, contain the ‘‘sypreme revelation ?” 

III. What is included in the doctor’s reference to the faith of the past? 
He says that the more important question is, not ‘‘ What have men taught 
and believed ?” but ‘‘ What ought we to teach and believe now? We 
cannot live on the past any more than we can do without it. We cannot 
bolt it down without discrimination. A wise eclecticism will reject of 
it, as well as receiv: from it; and progress will depend quite as much on 
what is rejected as on what is received.” As a description of the attitude 
we should hold when studying the writings or teachings of men who have 
jived since the days of the apostles this statement may do fairly well. 
But ‘the past” is a term which goes farther back than that. And the 
subject under discussion is ‘‘ divine revelation.” Therefore, the question 
is pertinent and important, What does the writer include under the past? 
Does he refer to such men as Calvin, Arminius, Augustine, and Athanasius, 
to Church councils and synods, to makers of theologies and creeds? Or 
does he include the prophets and apostles also? There appears to be some 
reason for thinking the latter to be the case, for very soon we find him 
speaking of Jesus as ‘‘the one inerrant Teacher.” If that appellation is 
correct, then the apostles were not inerrant. They were not, then, as has 
been held so long, set apart and inspired so as to make their message 
peculiarly authoritative. The proper way in which to treat their writings 
is that of ‘‘ wise eclecticism.” They belong to ‘‘the past,” which we 
cannot bolt down ‘without discrimination.” What about ‘‘the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints?” Can we look to any one of 
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the apostles for it? But let us cherish the hope that the writer did not 
‘mean the apostles or the prophets, and that his reference to the faith of 
‘the past only includes the theologians and creed makers. Then the ques- 
tion arises as to their inspiration. If revelation is continuous did they 
not have the same kind and measure of inspiration that men have to-day? 
We practice eclecticism upon them. But it is only fair to let them also 
practice eclecticism upon us. This claim for continuous revelation is a 
-two-edged sword, which cuts both ways. 

IV. ‘‘The canon, whether rightly or wrongly, is closed, but let us de- 
voutly thank God that the revelation continues.” Why ‘‘ wrongly?” 
What does the use of the word in that connection mean? Is there doubt 
in the writer’s mind as to the rightful closing of the canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture? The suggestion is too strong to be overlooked. But ‘‘the revela- 

-tion continues;” and, if so, it is easy to infer that truths in addition to 
those contained in the Scriptures, and just as important and authoritative, 
are continually being brought by revelation within the knowledge of men. 
The doctrine of the sufficiency of the Scriptures must, then, be set aside, 
and the Scriptures, such as they are, must be dealt with in the light of 
-the newer revelations of to-day. But when this is proposed or suggested 
~it is well to remember three facts: 1. The great need of the present gene- 
ration is precisely that of the many generations which have preceded. It 
is not that some new revelation shall be made from heaven, but that men 
shall accept and practice upon the revelation they possess already. The 
Scriptures are able to make us wise ‘‘unto salvation;” and the 
salvation is not only for individuals, but also for society. There 
is no problem of life so complex as not to find its solution if the religious 
and ethical doctrines plainly taught in the Scriptures be orly believed and 
applied. To hold up ‘before men the idea that new light is greatly 
needed is only too apt to turn the minds of men away from the abundant 
light they already have. The vague hope of new light may also deaden 
‘conscience and defer the day of better things. 2. During all the centuries 
that have passed since the days of the apostles, among all the rich products 
of Christian thought, there has not appeared a single volume that is per- 
mitted by the intelligent judgment of Christendom to take rank with the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments. Whatever the inspiration of 
these centuries has been, it has not added to the literature that is held 
sacred. This is a fact worthy of the consideration of those who unduly 
-magnify present-day inspiration or proclaim the doctrine of continuous 
-revelation. 3. This doctrine of continuous revelation, as quite commonly 
taught, is liable to:bring into existence a class of exceedingly minor 
prophets, to say nothing of false ones. EnsiGN McCHesney. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


“OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD ROMAN CATHOLICS.” 


In the March-April number of the Methodist Review there appeared a 
cweet-spirited article, ‘‘ Our Attitude Toward Roman Catholics,” written 
‘by H. K. Carroll, LL.D., religious editor of The Independent, New York 
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city. All who love the Saviour will truly enjoy Dr. Carroll's reference 
to the ‘‘spiritual meditations” of Thomas a Kempis, and will certainly 
admit that the Church of Christ need not expect to possess any ‘‘ sweeter 
hymns” than ‘‘the Bernards” produced. If Thomas 4 Kempis and Ber- 
nard of Cluny and Bernard of Clairvaux had lived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and pursued the noble course that Dr. Déllinger pursued they too, 
notwithstanding all their saintliness, would have been excommunicated. 

The expressions that some controversialists apply to the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Dr. Carroll declares, ‘‘ always make me shudder, 
as I would shudder at some shocking irreverence or awful blasphemy.” 
Mr. Gladstone, in his work, Speeches of Pope Pius IX, page 6, invites at- 
tention to the fact that the predecessor of the present pope claimed to be 
‘*the living Christ.” Such ‘‘ awful blasphemy” as this ‘‘always make¢ 
me shudder.” 

Dr. Carroll says: ‘‘ Quotations from the Catholic press have been of- 
fered as proof of the assertion that the ‘throne on the Tiber’ is likely to 
be set up ‘on the Potomac,’ and that the ‘manifest object of the papacy 
is the subversion of our free institutions.’ One of the quotations is al- 
leged to be from The Western Watchman, a Catholic weekly of St. Louis, 
It is as follows: ‘‘ We would draw and quarter Protestantism; we would 
impale it and hang it up for crows’ nests; we would tear it with pincers 
and fire it with hot irons; we would fill it with molten lead and sink it 
into hell fire a hundred fathoms deep.” The doctor adds: ‘‘I do not 
remember to have seen this sentence in Father Phelan’s paper, which } 
have read faithfully many years,” 

In The Christian Advocate, New York, June 9, 1887, the following 
editorial tells its own story: 

‘“HE CONFESSES IT. 

‘* At the meeting of the Maine Conference Chaplain McCabe exhibited 
to us the following extract: ; 

‘“*The Western Watchman, 2» Roman Catholic paper published in St. 
Louis, says: ‘‘ ProrestantismM.— We would DRAW and QUARTER it. We 
would EMPALE and HANG it up for crows’ meat. We would TEAR IT WITH 
PINCERS and FIRE IT WITH HOT IRONS, We would FILL IT WITH MOLTEN 
LEAD and sink it in a HUNDRED FATHOMS OF HELL FIRE.”’’ 

‘We expressed doubt as to its having appeared exactly as quoted, and 
requested the chaplain to write to the editor of The Western Watchman. 
He did so, and the editor returned the extract with this sentence added, 
‘But would not lay an ungentle hand on a hair in a Protestant’s head,’ 
and then wrote: ‘That is the sentence in full. E. 5S. Paenan.’ Well, 
the Roman Catholic Church never changes. We would hate to trust our- 
selves in many a country in this world in the hands of a man, belonging 
io an infallible Church, the Church of St. Bartholomew and the auto- 
da-fé, whose rhetoric would reach so sanguinary a height as this. We fear 
that, to make sure of drawing and quartering Protestantism, and of im- 
paling and hanging it up for crows’ meat, of tearing it with pincers and 
firing it with hot irons, it would be conceived to be the best way to sub- 
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ject Protestants to all these things. It is a singular fact that every figure 
of speech in this extract finds historic illustration in the methods and in- 
struments of the Inquisition.” 

Dr. Carroll asks the following questions: ‘‘If our own republic were 
ever intolerable to the holy see, why were [Roman] Catholics allowed to 
assist in establishing it?” ‘If our [Roman] Catholic countrymen are 
disloyal, why have we never, in all our history, caught them in disloyal 
acts?” ‘I say again, if [Roman] Catholics are enemies of our govern- 
ment, in what single act have they shown their hostility?” Dr. Carroll 
in his article answers one question by asking another. I shall pursue the 
same method. 

Was the head of the Roman Catholic Church in the last century a 
friend of the struggling colonists in their long and desperate struggle for 
the establishing of American Independence? At the Academy of Music, 
New York, Sunday evening, January 22, 1888, the Rev. Dr. McGlynn— 
after inviting attention to the fact that Monsignor Quarantotti, when 
secretary of the Propaganda, in one of his letters to the English cabinet, 
said: ‘‘ Roman Catholics would not rebel against his gracious majesty, 
King George III, as witness the significant fact that in the recent unfor- 
tunate rebellion in America it was the Protestant colonies that rebelled, 
while the Catholic colony of Canada remained faithful to his gracious 
majesty ’—commented before an immense audience of Irish Roman Cath- 
olics on this utterance of Monsignor Quarantotti as follows: “ That shows 
what the Roman machine would have done if it could. It would have 
made impossible our glorious American Revolution and the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

Was the head of the Roman Catholic Church in the present century 
a friend of the struggling Unionists in their long and desperate struggle 
for the preservation of the American Union? Is it not true that on De- 
cember 3, 1863, Pope Pius IX wrote a letter to Jefferson Davis that was 
intended to ‘‘ grace the archives of the executive office” of the Confeder- 
acy ‘‘in all coming time?” Is it not true that our civil war ‘‘ was planned 
and promoted by Jesuits?’ If there are any who think not, let them re- 
member that Lord Robert Montagu—who for several years was on terms 
of very close intimacy with many distinguished Jesuits, a highly esteemed 
friend of Cardinal Manning, and also of the pope himself, to whom Mr. 
Gladstone applied the language, ‘‘champion of the Papal Church,” and 
who returned to the Protestant Church in 1882, assigning as his reason, 
‘*The shock which I experienced at the discovery of the gross immorali- 
ties of the Romish priests, and then the knowledge that the prelates of 
Rome taught the doctrine of rebellion, excused dishonesty and murder, 
fomented agitations, disregarded the sacred and binding character of 
oaths, and were always carrying on political intrigues ’—said, in a letter 
which I received from him some years ago, ‘‘I know, from personal ex- 
perience in 1863, that your great war, by which you lost thousands of 
brave citizens and immense capital, was planned and promoted by 
Jesuits.” Is it not true that Pius IX was the only European ruler that 
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officially recognized the Southern Confederacy as an independent govern- 
ment ¢ Is it not true that this Roman pontiff, in his letter to Jefferson 
Davis, insultingly designated those who were battling for our beloved 
republic, ‘‘ The other peoples of America and their rulers?” Is it not 
true that, in the very heat of this life and death struggle, the spiritual 
ruler of the Roman Catholics interfered in the civil affairs of ‘‘our own re- 
public” by appointing the archbishops of New York and New Orleans as 
arbitrators to settle our national difficulties? Is it not true that, after 
Pius IX had addressed Jefferson Davis as ‘illustrious and honorable 
President,” and besought ‘‘the God of mercy and pity to shed abroad 
upon you the light of his grace, and attach you to us by a perfect friend- 
ship,” the enlistment among the Roman Catholics almost entirely ceased 
and ‘four [Roman] Catholic countrymen” became hostile to the war? 
It is true that some Roman Catholics fought most bravely in what the 
secretary of the Propaganda called ‘‘the recent unfortunate rebellion in 
America ’—and may their names be had in everlasting remembrance !— 
but let it not be forgotten that historians are a unit in asserting that an 
exceedingly vital factor in bringing to a successful issue the American 
Revolution were the Protestant Scotch-Irish. 

Is it not true that on January 1, 1888, the late Monsignor Preston 
preached a sermon in the city of New York, in which he asserted that 
every word tlat comes from the pope is ‘‘ the voice of the Holy Ghost,” 
and declared, ‘‘ The man who says, ‘I will take my faith from Peter, but 
I will not take my politics from Peter,’ is not a true [Roman] Catholic?” 
Every word that the pope utters—the man who guides tle movements of 
‘*the Roman machine ”—is ‘‘ the voice of the Holy Ghost; ” and the ‘‘ ma- 
chine” which he guides, *‘ if it could, would have made impossible,” not only 
‘our glorious American Revolution and the Declaration of Independence,” 
but also the abolition of slavery and the preservation of our republic. 

The religious editor of The Independent suggests, ‘‘ We should strive to 
divest ourselves of our prejudices against [Roman] Catholics and the 
[Roman] Catholic Church ”"—a suggestion that should receive prompt and 
prayerful attention. If true to ourselves we must remember the Saviour's 
command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and we must en- 
deavor to realize that our ‘‘ neighbor ” includes every human being, no 
matter what the color of his skin or his religious or political creed may be. 
‘* Strive to divest ourselves of our prejudices against. . . the [Roman] Cath- 
olic Church!” After reading these words of Dr. Carroll many exclaimed, 
‘* How can we? Did she not burn our fathers at the stake? Has she 
truly repented of her evil deeds?” While I will not quote the lines that 
Milton breathed into the listening ear of God when his soul was stirred 
with holy indignation at the awful crimes of faithful servants of that 
Church, who ‘rolled mother with infant down the rocks,” yet I do re- 
joice with joy unspeakable that he who said to Hezekiah, ‘‘I have heard 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears,” did not only ‘‘ wipe away all tears” 
from the eyes of those mothers and infants, but did also in his book re- 
cord their groans, 
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I will shut my eyes upon that terrible past ; I will confine myself to these 
closing years of the nineteenth century; I will let the Church of Rome 
tell her own story. As a preface to that story, let me ask if ‘‘ Impos- 
sible! Impossible!” would not be the answer earnest, devout souls in all 
the Protestant Churches would give to the following question: Would it 
be possible to find a Roman Catholic Church paper in the United States 
that would actually incite its readers to murder Protestant missionaries ¢ 
There lies before me while I write The New York Freeman's Journal of 
September 24, 1887; and on page 4, column 5, I find an editorial in which 
the editor, after making reference to the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church concerning the command, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” says, ‘* We 
would esteem him a social benefactor who would kill one or two of the 
missionary correspondents of Zion’s Herald and other zealous sheets.” The 
editor of The Freeman’s Journal continues: “ If the killing of a few mis- 
sionaries of this kind would keep others like them at home we should 
almost—we papists are so wicked—be inclined to say, ‘ On with the dance, 
let joy be unconfined.’” In one of the greatest papers edited in the 
English language there appeared, about two weeks later, an editorial enti- 
tled, ‘“‘ The Killing of Protestants in Mexico.” It may be that this edito- 
rial, found on page 11, column 3, of The Independent of October 6, 1887, 
was penned by the religious editor of that paper, Dr. H. K. Carroll. In 
that editorial the assassination of native Protestants is brought to view. 
Who can read unmoved the following sentences from 7'he Independent ? 
‘‘ The narrative of this horrible affair, as given by a reputable Presbyterian 
missionary, the Rev. J. M. Greene, has been widely published, and it 
could hardly have escaped the attention of our [Roman] Catholic contem- 
poraries. As the case now stands the crime of murder lies at the door of 
the [Roman] Catholic Church in Mexico, a priest being directly and a 
bishop indirectly concerned in it. It is not the first time that Protestants 
have been murdered by [Roman] Catholics in Mexico. We have sometimes 
thought that the killing of Protestants is not regarded as a crime across 
the Texas border.” The Independent adds, in commenting on that blood- 
thirsty editorial in 7’he Freeman’s Journal: ‘‘ This, we suppose, is meant 
for fun, If so it is very ghastly fun. Murder is not a funny subject except 
among savages and red-handed wantons; and the spirit of indignation 
which breathes in every line of this remarkable extract makes of it a very 
serious joke indeed. We doubt if Father Vergara and his bishop will see 
in it anything but warm approval of their method of ridding their dio- 
cese of Protestants. To incite to murder, even in fun, is regarded as a 
crime in civilized countries. We did not suppose that any constituency 
in this country, except that, possibly, of the anarchist press, would enjoy 
such reading as that which we have quoted from the editorial columns of 
The Freeman's Journal. We beg to remind The Freeman’s Journal that 
the great body of citizens of the United States are non-Catholics; that 
no small proportion of them are strongly prejudiced agianst the Roman 
Catholic Church; that many still identify the [Roman] Catholicism of to- 
day with the [Roman] Catholicism which produced the Inquisition; that 
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many believe that the Church of Rome is still the foe of liberty of con- 

science, and would, if it had the power, treat Protestants in the United 

States as it treats them in Mexico and Spain.” Joun LEE. 
Evanston, Ill. 


THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS CONCERNING CHRIST. 


In the March-April number of the Review Dr. 8. L. Bowman, in an 
article on ‘‘ Josephus and Jesus,” brings forward about all the arguments 
that can be alleged for the genuineness of the famous passage in Josephus 
concerning Christ. But it must be borne in mind that we are not limited 
to the determination of the question whether the passage is genuine or 
spurious, for there is another alternative. May it not be partly genuine 
and partly spurious? This seems to us to be the real state of the case. 

That great critic and Church historian, Dr. Gieseler, remarks that this 
passage ‘‘is regarded with the greatest probability as genuine, but inter- 
polated.” * He quotes the whole passage, putting in brackets the parts 
supposed to be interpolated: 

Tiverac dé xata rovtov tov xpdvov 'Inoovc, copdc avyp [eiye Gvdpa abrov Aéyew 
xpy qv yap] tapaddswv éEpywv roujthe, [Siddoxaroc avddrwv tov oiv idovy TaAadH 
deyouévwr], kai ToAAodE wév TOv "lovdaiwy, ToAAOVG dé Kal ad TOU ‘EAAnviKod éExnya- 
yeto. ['O Xpiord¢ ovto¢g qv.] Kai avrov évdeiger tov xpdtov avdpdv rap’ tiv 
ataupy émetetiyunndtoc IlcAdtou vik éEeraboavto oi td mpaTov avTov ayaThoarTec. 
['Egavy yap avtoic tpityy éxwv juépav réhuv Cdr, Tov Yeiwv mpodytav Tata Te Kai 
dAza popia repi avtov Yavudowa eipyxétrwv.| EBiéte te viv tov Xpiotiavov azd 
tovde Gvouacuévwn ovk EtéAUTE TO HvAOD. 

Omitting the passages that are bracketed, we may translate the sup- 
posed genuine parts as follows: ‘‘ At this time lives Jesus, a wise man, a 
doer of wonderful works. He won over to himself both many of the Jews 
and many also of the Grecian people. And when Pilate had condemned 
him to the cross, through the charges brought against him by the first 
men amongst us, those who at first loved him did not cease [to love him}. 
Still, at the present time, the class of Christians named from him has not 
failed [died out].” Inthe same way Tholuck regards the passage, and 
remarks, ‘‘ We inclose in brackets the passages which the more recent 
critics consider an interpolation.” Again, ‘It suffices us to call attention 
to ‘the doer of wonderful works,’ which rightly is left unattacked by 
criticism.” t+ 

Renan remarks on the testimony of Josephus: ‘‘I believe the passage 
concerning Jesus is authentic as a whole. It is altogether in the style of 
Josephus, and if this historian has made mention of Jesus it is, indeed, 
just as he should have spoken of him. One feels only that a Christian 
hand has retouched the piece by adding some words without which it 
might have been almost blasphemous.” { That Josephus, a Jew, should 


* History of the Church, p. 68. 
+ Glaub. Evan. Geschichte, pp. 73, 74. 
+Vie de Jesus, Introduction, pp. xl, xli. 
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speak of Christ as a worker of miracles is not strange when we remember 
that Celsus, who attacked Christianity in the second century went, among 
the Jews and gathered up everything they had to say about Christ, and 
thereupon affirmed that Christ went down into Egypt and, having 
acquired certain miraculous powers there, returned to Palestine, and on 
account of these powers he announced himself asa God. (Origen, Contra 
Celsum). Rabbi Levy, in his Chaldee lexicon, quotes a passage from the 
Talmud in which the Jews assert that Christ was put to death because, by 
his magic, he had led Israel astray. Henry M. HARMAN. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN WHITE AT THE SEPULCHER OF JESUS. 


Is it ‘‘not without plausibility,” as Dr. William North Rice, following 
the Rev. Dr. Furness, suggests in the March-April Methodist Review, 
‘that the ‘young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white 
garment,’ may have been no other than Jesus himself?” Having read 
with special interest the scholarly, somewhat unique, and satisfactory 
article of my long-known and highly-esteemed friend, Professor Rice, I 
was not a little surprised that he should give favor to the notion of Fur- 
ness, as stated in the footnote on page 184 of the Review. Twenty years 
ago the then pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., expressed to me, at his home, the same idea. As I then thought 
so I now think, that there is no plausibility in the conjecture, and for the 
following reasons: 

I. According to Mark xvi, 1-9, the three women who brought spices 
for the anointing of the body of Jesus went together to the tomb to com- 
plete the work begun by another on the preceding Friday. The ‘‘ young 
man” whom they saw ‘‘sitting on the right side, arrayed in a white 
robe” (Revised Version), said to them, ‘‘ Ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, 
which hath been crucified: he is risen; he is not here [déde]”—that is, 
not ‘* here in this place,” as the word means after a verb of rest. With 
one only exception, this adverb is always rendered in the New Testament 
either ‘‘ here” or ‘‘ hither,” as the drift of thought requires. The risen 
Jesus, if sitting there visible and closely contiguous to the place where he 
had lain, could not have thus spoken in reference to himself, except to 
deceive those noble women. 

II. Had the ‘‘ young man” meant to be understood that Jesus was not 
in the particular place (rétoc) where he had lain, he would have used, 
pointing his hand, some such word as éxei, there, as in verse 7, or éxeiBev, 
He spoke definitely, with no disguise, ‘‘He is risen; he is not here 
[ade]. . . . Go, tell his disciples and [even] Peter, He goeth before you 
into Galilee: there [éxei] shall ye see him.” Though our Lord spoke ob- 
scurely at times, and though he did not immediately make himself known 
to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, he never deceived any of 
his followers, as he did if the ‘‘ young man” was ‘‘ no other than Jesus 
himself.” 
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Ill. The word ide, here rendered ‘‘ behold,” is not a verb, but a parti- 
cle of exclamation, meaning lo/ Were it a verb, as some seem to think, 
the word rendered ‘‘ place” (réroc) would have been rézov, in the clause, 
‘* Behold, the place where they laid him!” I take it, therefore, that the 
risen Jesus, were he then “ sitting on the right side ” of the sepulcher where 
he had lain, would not have thus trifled with the tender feelings of those 
solicitous, devout, and faithful women. He would not, then and there, 
have spoken of himself in the third person in the several clauses that 
announced his resurrection. Would he not have said, ‘‘I am risen; I am 
here; lo, the place where they laid me; I go before you into Galilee; 
there shall ye see me, as I said unto you?” 

IV. Collating the several statements in the four gospels that set forth 
this beautifully instructive event, I am strengthened in the opinion that 
the notion of Dr. Furness is ‘‘ without plausibility.” Matthew says 
(xxviii, 2-10) that the young man of Mark was ‘‘an angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven.” The appearance of the women and his conver- 
sation with them at the sepulcher are given in nearly the same words as 
in Mark. What is more, Jesus himself, not the angel, is said to have 
immediately ‘‘met them, saying, All hail.” Narrating the same event, 
Luke says (xxiv, 2-7), ‘‘Two men stood by them [the same women] in 
dazzling apparel,”’ who made the same announcement. Jolin says (xx, 12) 
that Mary Magdalene beheld ‘‘two angels in white sitting, one at the 
head, and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” Neither 
of these was the risen Jesus; for, while Mary was conversing with them, 
‘¢ she turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus standing ” elsewhere, who 
then tenderly addressed her, as narrated in the subsequent verses and in 
the words given by the other evangelists. The slight variations in these 
four accounts do not affect in the least the point under discussion, To 
me it seems that these narratives, taken together, show that the ‘‘ young 
man” was not the risen Jesus. Bostwick Hawley. 

Saratoga, N. Y. 


THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


Unper the above heading I find an article in the ‘‘ Arena” of the No- 
vember Review which sets forth some very strange things, in attempting to 
criticise a previous communication on the impeccability of Christ. A 
brief analysis of that article I herewith submit. 

Christ was God ‘ manifest in the flesh.” He was both human and 
divine, though not in the sense of amalgamation; but he became the God- 
man by a mysterious alliance of the two natures. In the body prepared 
for the divine Son, which was begotten by the Holy Ghost, dwelt ‘all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” The number of times that Christ is 
mentioned by St. Matthew as “the Son of man” does not lessen the impor- 
tance of the one instance where he is called ‘‘ the Son of God.” The 
humanity of Christ was not ‘‘the common humanity of his maternal 
ancestry; ” for they from the beginning, except in the cases of Adam and 
Eve, had a human male progenitor, while the Saviour was begotten “ of 
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the Holy Ghost.” Nor was his humanity “ liable to everything to which 
they were liable.” Hecould not have been an idiot or cripple or leper; nor 
could he have been a liar or traitor or suicide or idolater. None of the 
inherited evils of human nature, either physical, mental, or moral, could 
have been his lot, except as he accepted them in his vicarious substitution, 
to make atonement for our sins. Adam and Eve were created, each by a 
peculiar method, and their descendants from the beginning were begotten 
by male progenitors; while our Saviour was begotten by the Holy Ghost 
and born of a virgin mother. Hence, the Saviour, as ‘‘the Son of man,” 
was different from, if not superior to, Adam and Eve, and was superhu- 
man and supernatural; for ‘‘he hath by inheritance obtained a more ex- 
cellent name than they.” 

And it is a remarkable statement that Christ’s humanity was ‘‘ warped 
and biased and weakened by transmission through seventy-five genera- 
tions of sinners.” Will not the record show that the first family of the 
human race after the fall was as depraved as was the last that preceded the 
Messialh’s advent? No Protestant of my knowledge holds that the 
mother of our Lord was immaculate ; but the process of the Saviour’s con- 
ception, all must believe, except those whose judgments are warped by 
error, was immaculate, as well as the Son of man himself. With reference 
to his temptations, had he been capable of yielding to temptation, of com- 
mitting sin, he would have had no merit or grace to impart to those who 
are tempted. Being incapable of sinning, while at the same time bearing 
the weight of the race’s guilt and woe, he was the more sympathetic and 
compassionate toward those who might sin or suffer. 

Another misapprehension requires correction. It isin regard to our 
Saviour’s sufferings. He experienced suffering in his earthly life—not to 
perfect any quality of his human character, but as an ordeal through 
which he was to finish, or perfect, the work that had been given him to 
do. The accomplishment of this work had been promised by the Father 
from the beginning of the world; and “ thisman .. . is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him,” and is become ‘ the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him.” O, thou sin- 
less, unsinning, and incapable of sinning Saviour, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, glory be to thy holy name! And let the Church of all 
ages say ‘‘ Amen!” B. F. Price. 

Stockton, Md. 


A TEST OF DOCTRINE. 


To one not familiar with the facts in the case it would seem, after the 
theological controversies of the past, and because of the present great 
and constantly increasing opportunities for scholastic training and for 
contact with great teachers through their published works, that the abso- 
lute truth of divine things ought to be known, and that doubts and dif- 
ferences of opinion upon important points ought to be rare among those who 
deal professionally with the doctrines of our faith. But such is not the 
case. However reasonable and desirable such a consummation may scem, 
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as yet it is not realized. After ages of discussion and study, the main 
points of the old questions are still up for debate. To them are added 
many new problems or phases of old ones; and the debate promises to be 
endless. Nor is this, as some suppose, due entirely to denominational 
narrowness and bias or to any vagueness or ambiguity in the statements 
of Scripture, but, rather, to the individuality and independence of 
thinkers. Nothing is more natural than that each succeeding generation 
of thinkers, because in honesty they cannot accept truth at second hand, 
shall grind over the same old grist for themselves. The tendency of the 
working forces of different religious denominations toward unity upon 
fraternal grounds for charity’s sake is only an apparent relinquishing of 
points in dispute. It is true that the Churches are getting more into line 
with the main purpose of Christianity and are marching on to the con- 
quest of the world. Yet the same old theories for which, only yesterday, 
men excommunicated each other are still held and, in some form or other, 
are wrought into the various methods followed in the common conflict. 

Thus, in the order of things, it comes to be the ever-present problem 
before every independent thinker, whether preacher or layman, ‘*‘ What 
is the truth in this or that matter.” Nor do age and experience do more 
toward settling these inevitable questionings than to place at hand, for 
ready use, those products of study by which they may the more easily be 
satisfied. The writer acknowledges, after some years of ministerial life, 
in which he has honestly tried to settle beyond all doubt the various 
questions that have arisen, that not a lesson is studied, not a sermon is 
prepared, which does not involve the necessity of an arraignment and an 
examination of proofs. Perhaps this may be due to the constant neces- 
sity of making applications of old truths to new cases, as life leads out 
along apparently new thoroughfares. Perhaps it may be constitutional. 
But, whether the one or the other or somewhat of both, the confession is 
made, And now, to any who may be thus constrained for cause to fre- 
quently verify statements of truths, the following test of doctrine is sug- 
gested, which the writer testifies has in practice been helpful to him: 

I am in this world for a purpose, which must never be lost sight of. From 
no choice of my own, I am set to the work of preaching the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. I can have nothing to do with what will not serve this 
purpose; and ‘‘I am determined not to know anything ” among the peo- 
ple of this world ‘‘ but Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” To this must 
everything bend. The case is urgent; for ‘‘ necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” Therefore, whatever doc- 
trine, whatever phase of experience comes to notice, I must, and only 
need, ask, before placing it with others in the body of my individual 
creed, ‘‘ Will it serve my purpose as a preacher of the Gospel for the sal- 
vation of souls?” In other words, ‘‘ Will it ‘ preach well?’” It seems 
to me that I am not justified in following and teaching creeds because 
certain other men have followed and taught them. I am not in the busi- 
ness of creed saving, but of soul saving. Not the instinct of the church- 
man or the scholastic, but the instinct of the soul winner must lead. Let 
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creeds stand or fall as they may, let us save men first. Hence, if any 
statement be found in our standards of doctrine out of line with this pur- 
pose, why retain it? Still less, why use it? If any conclusion of scholar- 
ship be reached inharmonious with this, what have we to do with it? 
Ah, brother Calvinist, why should you preach the Gospel of a free salva- 
tion, and then, in order to be orthodox, declare that God hath decreed 
the names and number of the elect from all eternity? Brother Higher 
Critic, on the supposition that your findings are true, which seems to be 
matter of controversy, how much better instructed are the sheep under 
your care in the way of life, since you have demonstrated to them that the 
herbage in certain fields is not of the planting of Moses or Isaiah or Paul, 
as they have supposed? Brethren, test your doctrine by the great pur- 
pose of your calling—that you shall preach Christ for the saving of souls, 
Evans, Colo. J. A. Lone. 


THE CONTACT OF ISRAEL WITH ASSYRIA, 


As touching the papers of Professor Rogers in the last Meview, the 
following may serve the present purpose: 

I. Smith is authority with Schrader, and the truth of what I quoted 
is not impugned. My skepticism as to Ululai, etc., rested on my ignored 
suggestion as to the subordination of the rulers listed in the Ptolemaic 
Canon. 

II. The reader may decide as to the orthographic identity of the four- 
syllabled A-kha-ab-bu and the two-syllabled Akh-ab (ANMN). That a 


Hittite prince should bear this Semitic name is no marvel, since, in 
the same list, at the same battle, Baasha, of Amana, bears the same 
name as an earlier king of Israel. So Samsimuruna (not ‘‘ Samaria ”—see 
note p. 221, of the last Review), a place near Ekron (?), had a ruler named 
Menahem at a later date. The orthographic identity of Sir-’-lai and 
Yis-ra-el ON") is likewise submitted for a like decision. 

III. That ‘‘ Sir-ite ” is the proper gentilic adjective from Sir is not dis- 
puted. But tacitly restoring the /, as dropped in the modernization of 
the ancient name, gives ‘‘Sirlite;” for, notwithstanding Dr. Rogers’s too 
broad assertion, consonants, both initial and final, were ‘‘ dropped” in 
the modernization of ancient Semitic names. For example, Thenath is 
now Thena; Pirathon, now Fer’ata; Gibeon, now El Jib; Horem, now 
Hurah; Nephin, now Enfeh; Ekron, now Akir; Aphek, now Fik; 
Hamath, now Hama or Hamah. Indeed, if Sir-’-/ai stands for ‘‘ Israel” 
(Sent) it has dropped the consonant * (yodh). That ‘‘ there is no yodh in 


Assyrian” is no valid reason for adding this syllable to the Assyrian 
word, by a mere assumption, therefore, assimilating it to the Hebrew 
name. It is this yodhless word, for which there is no claim that it ever 
is found elsewhere in the inscriptions, that, by the foisting in of this 
initial consonant and syllable, has caused the greatest part of the confu- 
sion in the chronology, this conjectural prefix making the name do duty 
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here which is elsewhere always performed by some other word or words. 
‘* The name Israel,” writes Schrader, ‘‘ does not occur in the inscriptions 
as a general term for the Israelites, nor does it, as a rule [nor anywhere else, 
even if here], appear as the name of the northern kingdom.” He adds 
that it occurs only once, namely, ‘‘on the monolith where Ahab of Israel 
(?) is spoken of as ‘ Sir-lai,’ that is, ‘‘he of Israel *—the place in dispute.* 

IV. The Israelite prefix Jeho, etc., seems to be represented in Assyrian 
by Ja-u-a, which I suggest is no more a personal name of the king than 
is ‘‘Pharaoh” or ‘‘czar” (‘‘tsar”) or “king” or ‘ president,” and is, 
therefore, read erroneously—alas !—for ‘‘ Jehu” (N17). 

VY. Dadda-idri is, in no other translation that I have seen, called 
“king,” that word not occurring in the Assyrian text. 

VI. Jareb is accepted as a name of Tiglath, meaning ‘‘ the struggler” 
or ‘‘the combatant.” If, now, Tiglath did nothing before 745, when 
‘the placed himself on the throne,” why should he then be sarcastically 
nicknamed? Is it conceivable that a man could usurp a throne and not 
have made a grievous struggle commensurate with opposing force? If 
he toox tribute from Menahem after he had gained undisputed sway, why 
did the biblical writer call him ‘‘Pul?” Why not ‘‘Tiglath?” How 
did the Israelite know that he was or had been called *‘ Pul?” Is it 
conceivable that the discarded name ‘‘ Pul” would be used by Tiglath or 
by his representatives in demanding tribute of Menahem? Why may not 
Tiglath have ‘‘ contended,” during the eighteen years from the revolt of 
Asshur, if Merodack-baladan could thus contend for thirty years? And 
why is not this theory, which antagonizes no record, as rational and 
credible as an assumption which absolutely discredits the positive state- 
ment of the biblical historian ? 

Other important points may wait, for a more full presentation and 
comparison of theories and results, for a larger space than a mere note, | 
now simply assert that my theory orsolution has not vet found its ‘‘ break- 
down,” and that I am set, not for the defense of the Ussherian system, but of 
the general integrity of the biblical and Assyrian historical dates and 
records, That there are errors in the Assyrian inscriptions is freely con- 
fessed by such writers as Schrader and Smith. But it more than ever ap- 
pears to me that, in the conflict forced upon it, the biblical account will ulti- 
mately win. There will doubtless be cases in the decision of which there 
may be doubt; but in all doubtful cases the Hebrew should rightfully 
have the benefit of thedoubt. To this benefit it seems entitled by the char- 
acter of its civilization, the vast superiority of its moral and religious 
system, by the absence from its records of any self-glorification or boast- 
fulness, and by its great care in the preservation of genealogical records. 
The necessity, too, is forced upon it by its expectations in the future. 
What now appear to be errors in both records may, perhaps, appear so 
by reason of some mistake in identification, unwarranted assumption, or 
other divergency from a true reading or interpretation. 

Pittsburg, Pa. JosEPH HORNER. 

* The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, vol. i, p. 138. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE PASTORAL LETTER OF THE BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Ir is the habit of most ecclesiastical bodies at their great representa- 
tive gatherings to issue a pastoral letter to those whom they represent 
and over whom they exercise spiritual oversight, expressing the views of 
the Church on matters of special interest and importance. In the Roman 
Catholic Church such a letter is sent forth by the pope from time to time, 
as in his judgment may be necessary. 

It seems that a condition of things has arisen in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church which makes desirable a pastoral letter from the bishops of 
said Church in the interim of the meetings of their highest ecclesiastical 
body. This letter is very important, both because of its substance and 
because of its influence on a large and influential portion of the American 
people. The Protestant Episcopal Church allows to its clergy and peo- 
ple large liberty in matters of faith; and, hence, the appearance of such a 
document is highly suggestive. The Church, in the judgment of its 
episcopate, requires to be safe-guarded on some important points of the 
Christian faith. When one notes the names which are appended to the 
letter it is scarcely necessary to say that it is a scholarly, able, and well- 
considered document. The writer of this thinks he discovers in it the 
hand of the distinguished Dr, Huntington, Bishop of Central New York; 
at least, it has that clearness of style and richness of thought which char- 
acterize his writings. It would seem from this letter that there is unrest 
in the Church on two points especially—‘“ the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” and ‘‘the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures.” The letter 
is, therefore, a statement of what the bishops regard as necessary to be 
held by the Church as fundamental truth on these great questions. It 
further appears that they regard any modification of their views in the 
belief and teaching of the clergy as of the nature of heresy and of unfaith- 
fulness to their ordination vows, 

The doctrine of the incarnation is clearly expressed in the following 
language: ‘‘ And first, touching the incarnation and the person and na- 
tures of our blessed Lord, this Church teaches and requires her ministers 
to teach (1), in the words of the creed commonly called the Apostles’ 
Creed, that Jesus Christ is the ‘only Son’ of God; in the words of the 
creed commonly called the Nicene Creed, that Jesus Christ is the ‘only- 
begotten Son of God, begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, being 
of one substance with the Father.’ . . . Unless our Lord Jesus Christ is 
firmly held to be God’s own true and proper Son, equal to the Father as 
touching his Godhead, and to be also the true Son of the blessed Virgin 
by miraculous conception and birth, taking our very manhood of her 
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substance, we sinners have no true and adequate Mediator; our nature 
has no restored union with God; we have no sacrifice for our sins in full 
atonement and propitiation, holy and acceptable to God; for our moral 
weakness and incapacity there is no fountain of cleansing, renewal, and 
recreation after the measure and pattern of a perfect manhood. The as- 
sertion of the Catholic doctrine of the incarnation—the one indivisible 
personality of the Son of God incarnate, the Word made flesh and dwell- 
ing among us—is the antidote of the false texching of our day, which is 
simply the revival of the old heresy of the self-perfectability of man. For 
the miraculous virgin-birth, while it is alone befitting to God in assuming 
our nature into personal union with himself, marks off and separates the 
whole of our humanity, as tainted by that very corruption of original sin 
which had no place in human nature as that nature was assumed by our 
blessed Lord in his incarnation.” 

The pastoral letter further teaches concerning the resurrection: ‘‘ Of 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ the Church teaches, in the 
creeds commonly called the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, that ‘the third 
day he rose again from the dead according to the Scriptures,’ and, in the 
fourth Article of Religion, that he ‘did truly rise again from death, and 
took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature.’ . . . This Church nowhere teaches, and does 
not tolerate the teaching, that the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was a so-called spiritual resurrection, which took place when the vital 
union of his mortal body and his human soul was dissolved by death, and 
that the fleshly tabernacle saw corruption in the grave and was turned to 
dust, This would be to make the resurrection take place from the cross, 
and not from the sepulcher.” 

The teaching of the Church concerning the Holy Scriptures is thus de- 
clared: ‘‘Certain points must be first fixed in the consciousness of all 
reverent students of God’s holy word. Concerning the Scriptures of the 
elder covenant, our Lord authenticated the teaching of the ancient 
Church, to which ‘ were committed the oracles of God,’ by his public and 
official use of the canon of the Old Testament Scriptures, as we know it 
to have been read in the synagogue worship of the Jews of his time. Nor 
may we forget that he himself, after his resurrection, declared that these 
Scriptures testified of him, specifying them in detail to the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus, when, ‘ beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self,’ and, more fully still, when, standing with the assembled apostles, 
he said, ‘These are the words which I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which are written in the law 
of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me.’. . . It 
would be faithless to think that the Christian religion has anything to 
fear from the critical study of the Holy Scriptures. ‘The Church of the 
present and of the coming day is bringing her sheaves home with her 
from the once faithlessly dreaded harvests of criticism.’ We devoutly 
thank God for the light and truth which have come to us through the 
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earnest labors of devout critics of the sacred text. What we deprecate 
and rebuke is the irreverent rashness and unscientific method of many 
professed critics and the presumptuous superciliousness with which they 
vaunt erroneous theories of the day as established results of criticism. 
From this fault professedly Christian critics are, unfortunately, not al- 
ways exempt; and by Christian critics we mean those who, both by theory 
and practice, recogniz: the inspiration of God as the controlling element 
of Holy Scripture. . . . Any instruction or any study which makes any 
part of the Bible less authoritative than it really is, which weakens faith 
in its inspiration, which tends to eliminate Christ from the utterances of 
the prophets, or which leads a man to think of miracles with a half-sup- 
pressed skepticism, is a pernicious instruction and a pernicious study. A 
great danger may beset the flock of Christ, not merely from false teach- 
ing, but through injudicious and jll-timed teaching, the effect of which 
is not to settle and confirm, but to undermine and weaken, faith, This 
danger exists, and unless it shall be conscientiously avoided by every 
teacher of the Church the coming generation may live to see ‘a famine 
in the land—not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord.’ The inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is a pos- 
tulate of faith, not a corollary of criticism. It cannot lawfully be ques- 
tioned by any Christian man, and least of all by men who have sealed 
their conviction of the certainty of the faith with the solemn vows of or- 
dination. Outside of the domain of faith there may be undetermined 
questions touching matters which, to some minds, may seem to be almost 
essential to the integrity of the Christian scheme, but which cannot be 
necessary to salvation. In this border land thinking minds will uppre- 
ciate and reverently and conscientiously use the freedon which is accorded 
to them; but they will not carry their liberty over into the realm of ad- 
judicated truth. Their obligations to God, as men and as priests, bind 
them in a holy and blessed servitude to the truth; and a consciousness of 
their own honest loyalty is essential to their self-respect.” 

This important pastoral letter has been severely criticised, but without 
just cause. It sets forth in a clear and forcible manner what the episco- 
pate of the Protestant Church regards as the great postulates, which can- 
not be discarded without great harm to the progress of God’s kingdom. 
The fact that it has been criticised is a proof of its importance. The 
whole Church of God is interested in the maintenance of the fundamental 
truths on which the evangelical Church is founded. This utterance proves 
the essential oneness of the whole Church, by showing us that its writers 
regard as vital the same historic faith on the vital doctrines of the incar- 
nation and inspiration of the Scriptures which is held as fundamental by 
evangelical Christendom. 


ECCLESIASTICAL FEAST DAYS IN PROTESTANTISM. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact that there is a tendency in Protestant Christen- 
dom to increase the number of days set apart for special services by the 
Church. In the Roman Catholic Church these days have been so multi- 
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plied that there is scarcely a week that is not devoted to some special 
saint. Everyone who has resided in Roman Catholic countries for any 
length of time has been impressed with this feature of their church life. 
Indeed, there is something going on in the church almost continually, and 
the church bells are perpetually ringing. Protestantism was a protest 
against devotion to mere form, whether of days or of ritual ; and for a 
long period ecclesiastical feast days were abolished, as savoring too much 
of popery. A change, however, in this matter has gradually come over 
Protestantism. Of course, the Church of England and her descendant, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this country, have olserved some of these 
days from the first; and yet even in them this tendency is manifestly 
increasing. The Presbyterian Church, on the other hand, with the vari- 
ous branches of that order, has steadfastly resisted innovations in this 
direction until quite recently. The Methodist Episcopal Church has oc- 
cupied a position between the two, and has not rejected a moderate use 
of ritual and of commemorative days. 

The change in the direction of greater attention to forms and ceremo- 
nies is very manifest. In the eastern part of our country it is especially 
perceptible. One can scarcely enter a Presbyterian or Methodist church 
without perceiving that there is an order of services which involves respon- 
sive readings and other exercises far more elaborate than in years gone 
by. Christmas and Easter are almost universally commemorated, and 
appropriate and elaborate music is rendered. Special children’s services 
are often prepared for these occasions. There are exceptions, however, 
One of the leading pastors of the Presbyterian Church in this country 
told the writer that in his church, which is a large and fashionable one, 
there were no flowers on Easter, and that the multitudes who went the 
rounds of the churches to see the floral decorations were greatly disap- 
pointed at finding his church entirely destitute of them. 

On the whole, we may say that, while there is wide variation in method, 
the tendency to increase the feast days is apparent. The danger in 
this direction was clearly perceived by the apostle Paul. In his letter to 
the Galatians (iv, 10, 11, Revised Version), he said: ‘‘ Ye observe days, 
and months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labor upon you in vain.” The exact reference of 
these words is not certain; but they refer, in general, to the danger of 
maintaining the feasts of Judaism, such as new moons, the passover, 
Pentecost, and sabbatic years, and thus substituting Jewish ceremonials 
for the spirit of the Gospel. At this point lies our danger. We may 
return to the Judaistic spirit without a return to Jewish ceremonials. We 
must have no substitutes for spiritual religion; and feast days should be 
encouraged only in so far as they quicken in us pure love and devotion to 
Christ. 

The Lenten season is beginning to be celebrated in Methodism. In 
most of our churches Easter services are held. Good Friday is rapidly 
becoming a national holiday. In New York city many of the great 
business places are formally closed on that day. A bill has been intro- 
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duced in the Legislature of the State of New York making it a legal 
holiday. One of the great New York dailies reports that the mayor de- 
clared he never had worked on that day; and most of the city depart- 
ments were closed. Certainly, no devout man can fail to appreciate the 
significance of tle day on which our blessed Saviour gave his life on the 
cross for the life of the world. We must, however, be on our guard, lest 
in the ceremonial we lose sight of the spirit that underlies it, and lest 
by « multiplication of days we return to what the Church found it neces- 
sary to abandon, and so lay ourselves liable to the admonition of the 
apostle to the Gentiles to the Churches in Galatia, 


A MINISTERIAL MEETING IN NORWAY. 


WE take pleasure in printing the following communication sent us by 
Bishop Vincent, which shows the vigor with which the foreign field is 
being worked: 


Epitor ITrNnerants’ CLusB: An interesting report comes from a minis- 
terial meeting held recently in Norway. The head of the theological 
school in Christiania, the Rev. J. Sanaker, writes: 

‘Last week we had a meeting in Christiania of all the preachers in 
Christiania and Laurvig Districts. We discussed tke following subjects: 
‘The Relative Importance of Preaching, Visiting, and Study for our 
Pastors ;’ ‘The Importance of a Deep Religious Experience and Sobriety 
of Conduct for the Pastor in his Work;’ ‘How to Avoid Monotony, in 
Substance and Delivery, in our Preaching;’ ‘The Human Conditions 
Necessary to a True Revival; ’ ‘The Importance of our Revival Meetings, 
and what Part we can Expect our Members to Take in them;’ ‘Are our 
Times less Favorable than Former Times for the Proclamation of the 
Gospel and the Spread of True Godliness?’ ‘The Importance of Making 
Members who Move into a New Place and other New Church Members 
Feel at Home among us;’ ‘What can be Done to Secure Well-qualified 
Teachers in Sufficient Numbers for our Sunday Schools?’ ‘The Press, 
the Pulpit, and the Pew;’ ‘What we can Do as Christians, and especially 
as Pastors, toward Solving the Social and Political Problems of our 
Times.’ We held meetings both forenoon and afternoon for four days; 
and three of these were of a more private character and were held in pri- 
vate houses. All of the preachers on both districts except two were 
present. Many stayed over Sunday and preached in our five churches 
here and, also, in the large new home called Calmeyergardens Mission 
House. We also had evening meetings all the other days, and in five 
different places on Sunday afternoon and evening. All the preachers and 
all our congregations were collected in the above-named large house, which 
is, I think, the largest building in the city. Our meetings were pro- 
nounced a great success. On Monday evening we had by count more 
than one thousand people at the farewell festival.” 

Joun H. Vincent. 
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ARCHHOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


A GERMAN REVISED VERSION. 


Tuis is, par excellence, an age of biblical investigation. Protestant na- 
tions vie with one another as never before in the study of the book. The 
appearance of the Revised Version, in 1881 and 1884, made an era in 
Bible study in all English-speaking countries. The impulse then given to 
a more thorough understanding of the Holy Scriptures can be appreciated 
by those only whose attention has been called especially to the subject. 
The most learned and devoted Christian scholars of Europe and America 
have already acknowledged the superiority of the Revised over the Au- 
thorized Version, and have borne testimony to this fact by using the 
former in their private study of the word, as well as in their addresses and 
writings. This is especially manifest in our Sunday school literature and 
in the exegetical articles of our critical scholars in various periodicals. 
What a pity that there are still thousands of our ministers who do not 
avail themselves of the best English translation! It is well known that 
Germany, also, has its Revised Version. The success of this, however, has 
been insignificant in comparison with that of the Revised Version in our 
language. This is not the place to account for that. 

We now have another translation of the Old Testament into German. 
It is purely a private enterprise, the joint work of eleven competent 
scholars, all—except Dr. Socin, professor of Arabic in the University of 
Leipsic—professional theologians of more or less reputation. The work 
was done under the supervision of Professor Kautzsch, of Halle—a uni- 
versity long and favorably known for its great biblical scholars. In this 
new version the translators have aimed steadily at clearness and perspi- 
cuity, at producing a work intelligible, not only to the careful thinker and 
cultured scholar, but to the uneducated and common people as well. The 
motto of the translators was the same as that of Martin Luther, who, in a 
letter to Link, said that a Bible translator should ask, ‘‘ How does the 
mother speak at home, the children in the street, and the common 
people in the market?” and should translate accordingly. Professor 
Kautzsch and his learned associates have avoided Hebraisms or the non- 
German idioms of every kind which had crept into former translations; 
and almost everywhere the Hebrew poets, prophets, and chroniclers have 
been made to express themselves precisely as they would have done had 
they been Germans living, at the close of the nineteenth century of our 
era, in tle villages and cities of Germany. Obsolete phrases and expres- 
sions, no matter how venerable they had become with age, have been re- 
placed, as a rule, with more intelligible and modern equivalents. In this 
regard Kautzsch’s version is greatly superior to the English. The scholar- 
ship of the translators is such as to guarantee accuracy. 

We are struck with the numerous gaps in this new version. This is the 
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case where, for any reason, the original defies translation, as when the 
text has become currupt. The probably correct meaning is given in the 
margin, instead, as in other versions, of placing the more probable render- 
ing in the text, with a note in the margin. If a word ora phrase is so 
corrupt as to be unintelligible it cannot harm the humblest reader to he 
apprised of the fact. These marginal notes suggest the time when the 
passage was written, how and when interpolations crept in, and how a 
paragraph or a chapter suffered displacement; and when the meaning 
of a phrase or a proverb is not perfectly clear an explanation is given. 
These notes, though the essence of brevity, supply to a large extent the 
place of a commentary. It would be difficult to say too much in praise 
of this excellent translation, which, in our opinion, is by far the best ver- 
sion of the Old Testament in any modern language. Another very simple 
contrivance of great value to the critical student is the insertion of such 
tts a “J.” “Eh,” ~s.,” “De.” “pet,” “RL” “st,” ond 
many others in the margin to indicate the literary sources of the several 
books. These letters give at a glance the origin, not only of the section, 
but often of the paragraph, and sometimes even the part of a verse. 

A companion volume is also published with this edition of the Old Tes- 
tament, something after the style of the helps in our Teachers’ Bibles, but 
much more abstruse and critical. Though this supplementary volume is 
not prepared for the professed theologian, yet many of our busy pastors 
may read it with profit. And even the intelligent layman who may have 
taste for biblical criticism and who may desire to become acquainted with 
the views and methods of the higher critics would be benefited by its pe- 
rusal, In this we find valuable archeological data, information regard- 
ing coins, weights, measures, and divisions of time among the ancient 
Hebrews, and a survey of Israelitish history, from the time of Moses to 
the end of the second century B. C. This is arranged in columns, giving 
the chronology and history of (1) Israel, (2) Judah, (8) the origin of the 
Old Testament literature, (4) Assyria and Babylonia, and (5) Egypt. 
This table, though comparatively short, is exceedingly suggestive, and fur- 
nishes in a compact and condensed form much and varied information of 
great value to the Old Testament student. It is needless to say that this 
survey is presented from the standpoint of the modern historical school 
of German biblical critics. Its conclusions are so radically different from 
the views currently held by most Americans of the evangelical school that 
few, if any, Methodists will be able to accept them. The learned com- 
pilers, however, take it for granted that the data presented in this table 
are scientific facts positively established and, therefore, not to be disputed. 
That the majority of biblical critics in Germany receive these views is 
not questioned; and that many distinguished men in England and Amer- 
ica meekly follow in their footsteps is also well known. But the variety 
of opinions in regard to details—important details—and the ever-chang- 
ing positions concerning the origin of the Hebrew Scriptures among these 
same critics prove beyond contradiction that their conclusions are, at 
best, but theories not yet reduced to a scientific basis. 
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According to the table in the supplementary volume above mentioned 
there is not a scrap of Hebrew literature, of any kind whatever, which 
dates hack to the Exodus, The uninitiated reader will be surprised to 
learn that the song of Deborah, in the fifth chapter of Judges, written 
about B. C. 1250, is the earliest thing we possess from a Hebrew pen. 
Not many years later appeared the fable of Jotham (Judg. ix, 7, 7). For 
some inexplicable reason, a deep silence falls once more upon the land, and 
it was fully two hundred years before another line was written, at least as far 
as we have any proof of it. David broke this silence. He, however, was 
not the sweet singer to whom so many of the psalms are attributed, but a 
semibarbarous chieftain, capable of but little religious fervor. If our 
critics are to be trusted there are only two short poems which bear unmis- 
takable evidence of Davidic authorship—the elegy to Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i, 19, 77.) and the one to Abner (2 Sam. iii, 33, 77). Some time 
between B. C, 970-933 Solomon wrote his dedicatory prayer (1 Kings 
viii, 12, ff). This period was comparatively productive, for it is quite 
probable that during this time were written Jacob’s blessing (Gen. xlix), 
the Book of the Wars of Jehovah, mentioned in Num. xxi, 14, the Book 
of the Just, referred to in Josh. x, 13, and the predictions of Balaam. The 
next in chronological order is what the critics are pleased to call the 
‘hero stories” (leldengeschichten), marked /T and JZ’ in the margin of the 
Book of Judges, and written by some Ephraimite. A century later, or 
toward B. C. 877, appeared the Book of the Covenant (see Exod. xxi- 
xxiii). The Jahvist portion of the Hexateuch was produced during the 
reign of Joram, son of Ahab, between B. C, 853-842; while the Elohistic 
portion was a product of the reign of Jeroboam II, about B. C. 775. These 
two documents were joined into one more than one hundred years later, 
or, more exactly, in B. C. 643. The Pentateuch in its present form did 
not appear till the latter half of the sixth century before Christ. Thongh 
the critics cannot agree as to the exact date of the fragments of poems, 
such as the song of Lamech (Gen. iv, 23, 24) and others mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, they are practically united in assigning to them a compara- 
tively recent origin. 

It will be difficult for many people to see why songs attributed to Moses, 
Miriam, or Balaam should be later than that of Deborah, or why the 
former songs could not have been contemporaneous with the events de- 
scribed, as the song of Deborah is acknowledged to have been. After 
the archeological discoveries, not only along the valleys of the Nile and 
Euphrates, but in Palestine itself, it will be no longer urged, as was the 
manner of Wellhausen, that Moses must have been ignorant of the art of 
writing. And it would be purely gratuitous to assume that he had no 
taste or time for literary work, that he had no capacity for writing an 
extended code of laws, or that there were not events in abundance suffi- 
ciently soul-stirring to claim his mighty intellect and ready pen. If 
Egyptian monuments have been correctly deciphered Egypt was highly 
civilized centuries before the Exodus, To say nothing of special divine 
guidance, to leave inspiration entirely out of the question, surely there is 
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nothing unreasonable in supposing that the Pentateuch, in the main, is the 
work of the great Jewish lawgiver. Equally baseless is the assumption that 
David left no traces of his poetic genius except what we find in the two 
elegies above mentioned, Surely, if the son of Jesse could write poetry 
at all, and no one denies that, if he was able to compose two funcral songs 
the poctic merit of which is conceded by all schools of critics, he might 
have written other poems. How arrogant to assume with oracular cer 
tainty that David could write elegies, but could not have been the author of 
the nineteenth, twenty-third, or a score of other psalms bearing his name ! 

The passion for reconstructing the Hebrew Scriptures has run wild. 
The old orthodox or traditional view has been coolly laid on the shelf. 
The early books of the Bible have been brought to the level of the early 
legends of Greece and Rome. The critics are no longer satisfied with 
denying the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch or the Davicic authorship of 
any of the psalms, but they also depress the date of these and other books 
by centuries. Possibly, as they claim, not a single book of the Old Testa- 
ment, be it ever so small, is from one single pen, Even the prophecy of 
Obadiah, comprising only one chapter of twenty-one verses, bears, they 
say, the unmistakable stamp of composite authorship. In this, the 
shortest of all prophecies, three, possibly four, fragments have been 
united into one whole. One section (1-9) belongs to the ninth century 
before our era; the second (10-14) could not have been written till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans; verse 15 is of the time of Joel; 
while the last section as a whole (15-21), though showing some traces of 
an ancient oracle, yet bears evident marks of a very late revision, And 
80 with all the prophets, poets, and other sacred writers. 

Critics who can analyze with such scientific precision and who can 
furnish such details in chronology and history should produce incon- 
trovertible evidence of their position. Have these learned men any 
of the original documents which were used in the composition of the 
several books of the Bible? Notaline. Have they any reference to 
them in the books themselves ? Nothing that is positive and definite. If, 
however, they had discovered some ancient papyri or tablets, like those 
at Tel-el-Amarna, containing the original documents, tle analysis of some 
of these critics could not have been more perfect. Upon what, then, do 
these men base their arguments and conclusions, which are no longer 
presented to us as hypotheses and possible solutions, but as scientific facts 
established beyond controversy. which none but the uncritical would think 
of doubting? Mainly, upon arguments purely subjective. Their con- 
clusions, for the most part, are evoived from fertile imaginations, and 
chiefly from critics who openly discard the elements of prophecy and 
inspiration and reject every trace of the supernatural. We do not doubt 


the sincerity or the learning of those who hold the views presented in 
this volume; but where is the mediating critic who can harmonize such 
views with the doctrine of inspiration, as commonly held in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the other evangelical Churches of the United 
States ¢ 
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THE MARTYRED MISSIONARY OF MANCHURIA. 
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Rev. Witiiam CuHAtMers Burns was the father of missions in 
Manchuria, Leaving Peking, he landed at Ying-tsu, the port of New- 
chwang, August, 1867. He suffered a chill soon after and died preach- 
ing to the people and urging his native helper Wang Whan to remain in 
Manchuria till other missionaries should arrive. Rev. John Ross, of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, arrived in Manchuria in 1872. ; 
The Irish Presbyterians joined the Scotch, forming one presbytery in 
1891. The work has been singularly successful. Many Koreans came 
over the boundary into Manchuria, and through these the mission sent 
the Gospel into northwest Korea long before ‘the hermit nation” was 
open to civilization or to Christian influences from the coast. 

Among the missionaries of the Presbyterians in Manchuria was a young 
man nearly thirty years of age, who entered this work in 1888. A fam- 
ine, following flood, desolated a part of the country last year in May, 
and this young missionary, Rev. James Allen Wylie, was active in the 
distribution of relief, thereby winning the gratitude of the people and 
securing new openings for the Gospel and a new mission station, Fang 
Kang Pu, eight miles from Leao-yang, where Mr. Wylie resided with 
several other missionaries, Another interesting event was the opening of 
a new church in Leao-yang itself, presented to the mission by men who 
were yet unbelievers in the Gospel. It happened in this way: Some of i 
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the Jiterati in the town resolved to oppose the preaching with discourses 
to the common people on the sacred edicts. They endeavored to get the 
dispenser at the mission hospital, one Chang, to deliver these discourses, 
and offered far larger pay for this service than he was getting in the hos- 
pital. Chang declined the undertaking. They took a large hall and 
fitted it up, but failed to get permission from the magistrate for these pub- 
lic deliverances. Those most active in the antagonism then retired from the 
opposition, and after consultation the more moderate ones, having the 
hall on their hands, offered it with its furniture to the mission for preach- 
ing purposes; and on the 13th of June, 1894, Mr. Wylie and others 
opened the hall for preaching, explaining to the people the full purpose 
and plan of their mission work. 

In the height of his local favor the Chinese soldiers passed through 
Manchuria on their way to Korea. As a company of soldiers were passing 
through the main street of Leao-yang they met Mr. Wylie, who, seeing 
them approaching, stood aside to let them pass. The soldiers began to 
jeer at him and abuse him. He tried to move away, when one of the 
soldiers struck him, This was taken asa signal by the others, who at- 
tacked him with fury. Mr. Wytie was thrown to the ground, was stabbed 
with knives, beaten with musket stocks, and cruelly kicked, the officers 
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making no attempt to restrain the men, who, supposing they had killed 
him, marched off. Mr. Wylie was not actually dead, and was carried to 
a house and tenderly cared for; but in a few hours he died, thus giving to 
Manchuria that fertile ‘‘ seed of the Church,” the blood of a martyr. 
It is a dear price to pay, this of a young, educated, and devoted man; 
but we do not recall any instance in the history of modern missions where 
the Church has receded from the blood-line of its murdered missionaries. 
The ground is permanently occupied up to that geographical line. So 
will it be with Manchuria, whatever becomes of the Manchu dynasty at 
Peking or its vassal Korea. It is among the remarkable things to be 
accounted for that during the progress of the Chino-Japanese war so few 
missionaries have experienced any interruption of their work. Whether on 
the coast or in the far interior, except at the front of active war operations, 
missionaries have been secure as in times of peace. 


PROVERBS AND THE ETHICAL UNITY OF MANKIND. 


MIsstonAries in West Africa are credited by M. Jean Hess, in an arti- 
cle in the Figaro, of Paris, with alone holding the idea that the Africans 
are to be reckoned with on the plane of human beings. All white men 
whom he met in long journeys in Africa, except missionaries, said, *‘The 
negro is not a man; he is a brute, only fit to be a slave and to be gov- 
erned by the stick.” This widely experienced traveler undertakes to 
show that the popular proverbs of the Africans furnish a sufficient refuta- 
tion of this view, and, moreover, show that the same moral ideas are 
to be found in the savage of the Congo and the highly civilized citizen 
of Paris. There are abundant parallels between the proverbs of the Yoru- 
bas and those of more polished races. They are witty and wise, and 
reveal the existence of an innate faith in truth and justice; and, what is 
more impressive still, they substantially recognize the standards and prin- 
ciples of the second table of the Mosaic law. M. Hess is perfectly safe in 
saying that these maxims are not the invention of people without con- 
siderable power of observation and expression. They have the same sen- 
tentiousness which characterizes the proverbs of Asiatic and European 
nations. Ethical distinctions exhibit such uniformity in all parts of China, 
Japan, India, Persia, and now among these rudest African tribes, as marks 
the unity of the race and the universality of the moral conditions to which 
the Gospel is applicable; for neither the man on the Congo nor he of the 
Thames meets the ethical standards which his own proverbial wisdom 
announces, 

The Yoruba recognizes a universal conscience when he says, ‘* When 
we have committed a fault the punishment is not far away or does not 
linger; it is called remorse.” That a knowledge of wrong is essential to 
blameworthiness he recognizes in the saying, ‘* He should not be killed 
who has acted from ignorance.” There is some knowledge of human 


” 


nature in the adage, ‘‘ We know whom we love, but we do not know 
by whom we are beloved.” The Yoruba places a high estimate on the 
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results of general experience which have crystallized into proverbs: 
‘‘When a truth is lost it is found again by proverbs.” He does not 
think that cleverness in wrongdoing will exempt from the consequences 
thereof: ‘‘ No more than the careless rat does the cleverest rat escape the 
trap.” Contentment and the thought that happiness does not inhere in 
external conditions he expresses in the following: ‘‘It is better to be a 
happy slave than an unhappy son.” Here are a few general ones: ‘* Hun- 
ger prevents the admission of any other sentiment where it is; ” ‘‘ We 
cannot call the same thing a burden anda delight;” ‘‘The free man 
may appear timid, but he is never afraid.” 

M. Hess’s point is that the same ethical base underlics the nature of the 
negro and the white, the savage and the cultured races. Our point is, 
that these negro and savage races not only have the same need of the 
Gospel, but are just as susceptible of high ethical development under the 
Gospel as any races known to history. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION OF ADHERENTS OF RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


Ir is with some curiosity, at least, that we note the lessons of the census 
of India in the matter of the relative intelligence of the several religious 
communities in that vast continent. The small community—consisting 
of less than ninety thousand in all—of the Parsees shows the highest per 
cent of persons able to read and write. The average is heightened by 
the remarkable extent of education among Parsee women, one half of whom 
are educated, at least to the point of being able to read and write. The 
Jews, numbering seventeen thousand, come next to the Parsees, but the 
smallness of their number again renders it easier to reach a good average. 
The same holds of the small Jain and Buddhist communities, about half 
of the men being able to read and write, though the women are illiterate. 
The Brahmans and Mohammedans show the low average of less than ten 
per cent of the men, and less than one per cent of the women, as being in 
any degree literate. The hill and forest tribes are still much lower, none 
of the women and few of the men being at all educated, 

The relative position of the Christian community is not what it should 
be, only thirty-three per cent of the men, and thirteen per cent of the 
women, being able to read and write. Two things must be taken 
into consideration, however, in weighing this item. The Christian sta- 
tistics include the Roman Catholic communities, where education is not 
accentuated. The Protestants alone would show a much higher average. 
But even these Protestants have been largely recruited from the lower 
classes, among whom education is nearly nil. They have raised the ratio 
to an amazing degree when it is borne in mind that the rudest and least 
cultured people have turned frequently en bloc to Christianity. This has 
been true of the large accessions in Mysore and among the Telugus, as, 
also, among the Karens in Burma and, later, among the races reached by 
American Methodists in the Nerbudda valley and north of the Ganges. 
In truth, the educational improvement among these depressed classes has 
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been so great that they have furnished a large proportion of those who 
have passed the government examinations, which indicates that the In- 
dian social structure may be turned bottom side up. This development 
of the lower classes is largely a direct result of Protestant missionary and 
educational processes. 


WHAT IS TAUGHT ABOUT PROTESTANTS IN SOME ROMAN CATHOLIC 
COUNTRIES. 

WE are in receipt of a number of Peru, an occasional record of mission- 
ary labors, trials, and blessings published in Lima, Peru. We have among 
our acquaintances many excellent Roman Catholics who will be slow to 
believe that the following can possibly be correct. Peru translates some 
extracts from a Catechism of Protestantism, for the Use of the People, which, 
it says, was prepared by a Jesuit priest and is circulated in Italian and 
Spanish speaking countries to guard people against Bible agents, mission- 
aries, and evangelists. We select only a few of these utterances, as 
showing some of the obstacles against which Protestantism has to make 
headway in Roman Catholic quarters. The Catechism detines what is 
meant by ‘ Protestants: ” ‘The words ‘ Protestant’ and ‘ Protestantism’ 
are used to signify... the rebellion of certain proud men against Jesus 
Christ, the founder of the Church.” In answer to the question, ** What 
is the doctrine of Protestants ?” we find, among many others, such state- 
ments as these: 

‘To determine the doctrine or teaching of Protestantism is very diffi- 
cult and almost impossible, for Protestants, it may be said, change their 
doctrine with every change of themoon, Their doctrine varies just as 
the brain of each Protestant varies; each one has his own doctrine, and 
one very different from that of the rest. ... As these [doctrines] flatter 
the passions of man, especially pride, the lust of the flesh, and the love of 
money, they immediately had for disciples all those who wished to gratify 
their lusts; and even those who become Protestants now and abandon 
Catholicism are far from being anything good. . ... The majority of them 
were lovers of women, of rapine, and anxious for employments in the new 
sect. Nearly all had a bad end, as did their masters—some of remorse, 
others of desperation; and others committed suicide, after a life more or 
less miserable. Luther, after having passed the last day of his life in the 
midst of a splendid banquet, between buffoonery and laughter, was at- 
tacked at night by apoplexy and died impenitent. Calvin died in despair, 
of a shameful disease, eaten up by worms, blaspheming God, and calling 
on the devil. ... They have employed against Catholics executions and 
torments of such a nature that have, for their refined cruelty, left far be- 
hind even the pagan emperors. The iron, the fire, torment, wheels of 
razors, lakes of ice—all, everything, have served them against the 
Catholics faithful to their God and their religion. Not even have they 
spared the women and children, . . . Such persecutions have never been 
lacking in Protestant countries... . They have no fixed belief, no com- 
mandments, nor sacraments, nor abstinences, nor fasts.” 





Foreign Outlool. 


FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


J. Petran. Not so much as a leader as in the capacity of an exponent 
of the popular opinion among certain classes of German pastors do we 
mention him here. Throughout Europe generally there is less fear of the 
effect of biblical criticism on evangelical Christianity and evangelical 
Christians than there is in this country. This arises, especially in Ger- 
many, from the courageous belief that truth is mighty and must prevail, 
and that the way to discover truth most speedily is to encourage free dis- 
cussion. This belief springs, again, from a strictly logical application of 
the principle of the freedom of the individual conscience, as enunciated in 
the days of the Reformation. To all these ideas we would say, with 
Paul, ‘‘ All things are lawful; but all things are not expedient.” Petran 
believes, with many others, that the true and proper critical treatment of 
the Bible helps to demonstrate the eternal and all-conqucring power of 
Christianity. by showing that God’s word is not a doctrine embodied in 
definite forms and words, but a living power, in itself constant, but out- 
wardly changeable, and which is made available by effective testimony, 
written and spoken. He thinks that such criticism has a tendency to dis- 
close the precious germ now hidden by the outward shell. He firmly be- 
lieves that, so far from injury to the cause of Christ, great gain would result 
from the displacement of the customary dogmatic treatment of the Bible 
by the historical, and thinks that this is clear from the actual present con- 
ditions, the character of the biblical documents, and the history of their 
origin, collection, and transmission. Probably no one would deny the 
utility of true criticisism; but there would be a serious difference of 
opinion as to what true criticism is. Petran does not catch the full sig- 
nificance of biblical criticism for the faith of the Church. In the last anal- 
ysis, it all affects our ideas of Christ and his work. We believe, indeed, 
that the final outcome of all the criticism of the gospel documents will be 
to silence the blatant tongues of infidels and to introduce the cra when all 
shall have, at least, an intellectual faith. But very certain is it that to-day 
the logical outcome of the principles of the radical critics is to seriously 
interfere with faith in Christ. This is not because criticism is wrong or 
hurtful, but because the principles and assumptions of much of the pre- 
vailing criticism are wrong, chiefly in this—that the critics profess to be 
seeking truth for its own sake, assured of its final good results, whereas 
truth is only to be sought for its practical ends. 


Professor Dr. Hermann Schell. Among Roman Catholics his place is 
very high. Asa writer and thinkerhe presents several commendable traits. 
He is thoroughly scientific in his method, and aims to adapt himself to 
the highest demands of his most thoughtful disciples. He avoids as much 
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as possible useless strife over indeterminable questions and spends his 
strength on the practical phases of theological discussion. That he does 
not write for mere purposes of controversy is evident from the fact that he 
is as thorough in the discussion of questions which are not in dispute be- 
tween Romanists and Protestants as in the treatment of those that are in 
dispute. He believes that intellectual independence should be respected 
and demanded. But of course this is to be taken in such a sense as to 
allow the Church the right to judge whether anyone has gone beyond the 
bounds of propriety in the exercise of his intellectual independence; and if 
the Church judges that he has so done he must be willing to make him- 
self think as the Church requires, whether he does so think or not. His 
views with reference to the relative value of Scripture and tradition are 
worthy of mention, giving to the former, as he does, an incomparable 
advantage—in this respect, at least, that in the Scripture we have not 
merely the contents of the divine truth, but the divine, prophetic, and 
apostolic word; that, therefore, the Scripture has a certain independence 
of the Church; and that in its development of doctrine the Church finds a 
much stronger guide in its search for the truth than in the tradition which 
grew up at the same time with the Scripture. It is a great pity that the 
Roman Church is not content with the authority of the ‘‘ divine, prophetic, 
and apostolic word.” But from the beginning men have felt the force 
of their own wishes to such an extent that, if they can make themselves 
believe that there is any other authority which can in any way supplant or 
modify the plain teachings of God’s word, they are glad to find it. Roman- 
ists dare not return to the Scripture as the sufficient source of authority 
in religion, else they would cease at once to be Romanists and the 
‘*Church ” would fall into ruin. 

William Hermann. Among the disciples of Ritschl he easily takes 
place in the front rank. In common with all Ritschlians, he claims that 
the German orthodox party stands practically on Romanist ground, that 
their confessions of faith are a departure from the original doctrine of 
Luther, and that the Ritschlians are the true representatives in the pres- 
ent day of Luther's doctrine of justification by faith. Hermann is accused 
of minifying, if not of denying, the guilt of sin in the sight of God. 
This Hermann declares to be a false accusation, and affirms that he believes 
in the guilt of sin; and not only so, but also that no man can produce in 
himself true repentance that, on the other hand, whoever experiences 
the influences of God upon his heart or lives in the faith will be so 
affected as to be constantly humbled and pained at his lack of goodness. 
Ife does not think, however, that the law can bring one to true repent- 
ance, This can only be done by the consideration of love as manifested in 
Jesus Christ. Some of his ideas of faith are as follows: Faith does not 
originate from the inner life of an individual, but the effect of faith is to 
give him a new inner life. The Christian cannot found his faith upon facts 
reported by others. Least of all, can he confirm the ground of his faith 
by a pious guarding of sacred traditions. True faith is produced by a 
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subjection of ourselves to the redeeming power of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. No man has ever believed in Jesus Christ who did not forget all 
other authorities, cease from all questions of dogma, and place himself, 
without a barrier between, under the power of Jesus Christ. Not the 
Bible produces faith in Jesus, but faith in Jesus opens the truth of the 
Bible to our vision. All this reminds one most decidedly of Methodism. 
jven with reference to the proof of the divine origin of Scripture, Wes- 
ley declares that the only adequate demonstration is found in a religious 
experience, Hermann’s chief contention is that, as we cannot be saved by 
works, so we cannot be saved by adherence to confessions of faith or to 
dogma in any form; and that, as the attempt to make works a part of our 
means of salvation places us in legal, not evangelical, relations with God, 
so does the attempt to introduce any dogma as a condition of believing. 
Jesus, the Redeemer, is alone the object of all saving faith. To confuse 
this by adding to it any other condition whatsoever is to obscure Christ 
by so much. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Die Bedeutung Benedikts von Nursia und seiner Regel in der 
Geschichte des Monchthums (I'he Place of Benedict of Nursia and his 
Rule in the History of Monasticism). By Dr. Griitzmacher. The lover 
of Church history need not lack for inviting fields of investigation, More 
interesting than any romance, although often painfully interesting, is the 
history of asceticism, mysticism, and monasticism. Griitzmacher’s book is 
not aromance, however, but a study of Benedict and his rule. Beginning 
with the sources of information, he discusses the time of his birth, the 
founding of his monastery, and his death; then his life, the genuineness of 
our copies of his rule, the contents of his rule, and its significance in rela- 
tion to the rules of Basil, Cassianus, Ceesarius, and Columbanus.  Griitz- 
macher’s views are summed up as follows: The rule of Benedict is by no 
means epoch-making in the history of monasticism; it is, rather, a skillful 
and exact application of the developments which had earlier taken place 
in the monasticism of the West. This Griitzmacher regards as the one 
service of Benedict—a service as truly rendered by Cesarius of Arles, 
who has no special name in the history of monasticism, because, unlike 
Benedict, fewer historically great personages were his immediate followers. 
We may admit, with Griitzmacher, that it was not so much what Benedict 
taught or instituted as a combination of favorable circumstances which 
gave him his distinction as a monastic founder. But he surely fails to 
estimate correctly the contribution which Benedict made to the develop- 
ment of Western monasticism. In the older rules the community life 
was entirely subordinate to the benefit of the individual, whose efforts 
were for his own perfection. But with Benedict the idea of the worth 
of the community life came to its recognition and of necessity somewhat 
modified the rule for the individual, making it less severe, more easy, 
and more free. Not only did the past experiences of monasticism point 
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to just what Benedict instituted, but Benedict rightly interpreted those 
experiences and the needs of the times, and had the force of character to 
impress them upon others. The time is past when we can afford to de- 
spise monasticism, even though we cannot approve it. It was an honest 
effort to do for men what the best men believed to be needful, and is, 
therefore, a most instructive chapter in human history. 


Entstehung und erste Entwickelung der Katechismen des seligen Pe- 
trus Canisius (Origin and Earliest Development of the Catechisms of the 
Blessed Peter Canisius). By Otto Braunsberger, of the Society of Jesus. 
The energy and effectiveness with which the Jesuit Canisius labored in the 
interests of Romanism in the early days of the counter-refurmation lends 
this study of his catechisms an interest, even in the present day. To the 
counter-reformation they were what Luther’s catechisms were to the Refor- 
mation. Braunsberger devotes a loving effort to the work of his comrade 
long deceased. Asa specimen of the means by which it was attempted to 
check the Reformation under Luther and to produce a reform within the Ro- 
man Church this book of Braunsberger will be instructive. His investiga- 
tions lead to the conclusion that Canisius prepared three catechisms—a larger 
in 1555, a smaller in 1556, and a smaller still in the latter part of 1558 or the 
early part of 1559. The larger catechism treated the entire subject-matter 
in 211 questions, the smaller in 122, and the smallest in59. They were all 
originally written in Latin; but the larger was translated into German in 
1556, the smaller in 1563, and the smallest in 1558. In all threethe order 
of treatment is essentially the same. The triad—faith, hope, and love—is 
first treated, and this is followed by the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ave Maria, the Ten Commandments, and the Five Commandments of 
the Church; then come the sacraments, the different kinds of sin, works of 
mercy, cardinal virtues, the gift of the Spirit, the Beatitudes, and evangel- 
ical counsels, The essential insincerity of Romanist writers is displayed by 
Braunsberger and attributed to Canisius, as follows: he attempts to show 
that Canisius was well persuaded of the infallibility of the pope, notwith- 
standing he says nothing about it in the edition of 1555. This omission 
Braunsberger attributes to the unwisdom of saying anything about it at 
that time. That he said so little about it in the edition of 1567 he ex- 
plains on the ground that he did only what the times allowed and de- 
manded, Evidently, the Society of Jesus has lacked from the first the 
frankness of Jesus. It appears that in the mind of the Roman Church it 
is unwise to reveal the whole truth and let it win its own way. One 
never knows whether a Jesuit is expressing his real views or not. 


Die Aufgabe der Systematischen Theologie (Tlic Task of Systematic 
Theology). By Professor H. H. Wendt. Among German theologians 
questions of method in the development of a subject are regarded as of 
immense importance, This little work seeks to discuss the questions, 
‘“What?" and ‘‘How?” in reference to systematic theology. One of 
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the burning questions of to-day concerning Christian doctrine is the de- 
cisive, determinative source of authority in religion. This Wendt finds 
in the religious teachings of Jesus—a proposition which he has defined 
and defended in another work. The teachings of Jesus were announced 
with special reference to the conditions by which Jesus found himself 
surrounded, Taking this into consideration, it is the task of systematic 
theology to develop in systematic order and scientific form the teachings 
which Jesus imparted to the popular mind, and to develop them with refer- 
ence to our present needs. The assumption underlying this idea is that 
the teachings of Jesus were of universal and eternal significance, although 
the particular application of them may change according to country and 
age. The denial of this truth has led, on the one hand, to the subversion 
of Christianity in some communions, and, on the other hand, to the of- 
fense of many Christians who think the forms must always remain the 
same. Another important question in systematic-theological method is 
that with reference to the relation between ethics and dogmatics. Wendt 
holds that, while it is necessary to develop the entire system of Chris- 
tian doctrine harmoniously, yet the particular ethical demands of Chris- 
tianity upon the individual and upon society must be investigated in 
separate treatises. While this may seem to be demanded by the great 
importance of some of the problems of individual and social ethics, yet 
there is danger that, when disconnected from the general doctrinal discus- 
sion, the Christian character of ethics will be overlooked. When so 
treated by Christian authors, a well-defined system of Christian doctrine 
must, at least, underlie the discussion and be regulative of the opinions 
advanced. So that, while formally these questions of individual and 
social ethics may be distinct from the main body of doctrine, they are in 
fact an organic part of the same. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Protestantism in Austria-Hungary. The following very interesting 
facts are taken from the recent statistical report of the minister of educa- 
tion of Austria-Hungary. Of the 23,895,000 inhabitants of Austria, there 
are only 436,352 Protestants, of whom 315,828 are Lutherans and 120,524 
Reformed. In Vienna the Protestant colony numbers 41,943 souls. Large 
Protestant congregations are found in Northern Bohemia, as also in the 
Czech districts of Bohemia and Moravia and the Polish districts of Sile- 
sia. Four fifths of the large German colonies in Galicia and Bukowina 
are Protestant. The official name of the Lutheran Church is ‘‘ The 
Church of the Augsburg Confession,” while that of the Reformed Church 
is ‘* The Church of the Helvetic Confession.” The statistics for the king- 
dom of Hungary are as follows: There are 3,429,126 Protestants, of whom 
1,204,000 are Lutherans and 2,225,126 Reformed, In the Hungarian and 
Transylvania districts the Reformed largely predominate, numbering 
nearly 2,000,000. Of the 2,000,000 Germans in Hungary, 415,090 belong 
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to the Lutheran and 27,000 to the Reformed Church. Of the 2,000,000 
Slavonians, 500,000 are Lutherans and 11,000 Reformed. Of 7,500,000 
Magyars, more than 2,000,000 belong to the Reformed, and only 313,700 
to the Lutheran, Church. 


Tribulations of German Social Democrats. At their recent congress in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main various difficulties arose. The Bavarians wanted 
the utterances of the leaders to be distinguished by a more revolutionary 
tone; the latter, on the other hand, threatenened to leave the party if this 
were insisted upon. <A great bone of contention was the question of sal- 
aries for editors and other paid agents of the party. It was declared that 
these men had their offices fitted up in a most luxurious style, and that 
they received salaries much larger than the majority of those whom they 
serve, It was particularly objected that these large salaries for the intel- 
lectual work of the editorship were a violation of the principles of social 
democracy, which ranks all labor as equal. The threat was openly made 
in reply that if the salaries of the editors were cut they would resign, as 
they could earn more by working for the opposition press. This brought 
the congress to terms, although it did so at the expense of the very prin- 
ciples which social democracy profess to maintain. 


Roman Missions and Politics. Only afew years ago Cardinal Lavige- 
rie succeeded in inducing the pope to recall the Italian Capuchins from 
Tunis, in order to make room for the French missionaries, that thereby the 
way might be prepared for the French to take possession of the country. 
Now the same pope takes another turn. He has placed an apostolic pre- 
fecture in the hands of the Italians, in order that the French missionaries 
may be removed from the so-called Erythrian colony, because their pres- 
ence interferes with the Italian colonial policy. Two things appear 
perfectly plain from all this, namely, that the pope carries on his mis- 
sionary operations in the interest of politics, and that he does this in such 
a way as to place the various governments of Europe as much as possible 
under obligation to him. The political character of the Roman Church 
becomes more and more evident every day. 


A Roman Catholic President for Switzerland. In the person of Dr. 
Joseph Zemp, the Swiss Romanists have at last secured a representative as 
president of the republic. He was chosen by the very large vote of 128, 
out of a whole number of 156. This large following is not only an indi- 
cation of the respect in which he is held, but is also in accordance with 
the custom of electing the vice president to the office of president. 
Zemp has the honor of being the first Romanist representative in the cabi- 
net. For many years he had been the Catholic candidate, and in Decem- 
ber, 1891, was elected minister of the department of post offices and 
railroads. He is a conservative Romanist, and his movements will be 
watched with interest by the entire Christian world, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue doors of the great educational institutions of the world seem to be 
opening but slowly to woman. Of her struggles for a place in the higher 
schools of learning a woman herself writes in the April number of the 
Forum, under the caption of ** Women in European Universities.” The 
author, Alice Zimmern, traces the growth of the movement in the three 
countries of England, France, and Germany. English universities, she 
says, ‘‘may be divided into two classes: the ancient seats of learning, 
Oxford and Cambridge, which grew out of the old monastic system, and yet 
retain many medieval customs; and modern institutions, such as London, 
Durham, and Victoria Universities and the infant University of Wales.” 
At London and Victoria women are eligible for degrees; from Durham a 
petition has been sent up for such an alteration of charter that the univer- 
sity may ‘‘ confer degrees in all subjects, except theology, on duly qualified 
women.” At Oxford and Cambridge, notwithstanding the recognition of 
affiliated colleges for women, no degrees are conferred on them. As for 
France, ‘‘ the doors of her universities were never closed to women, though 
it is probable that no one realized this fact until the first adventurous 
woman found that she had but to knock and walk in.” In Germany the 
case is far different. She is ‘‘the last to realize the necessity of giving 
her daughters a higher education.” Proof of this seems to be found in the 
denial to women of a part in the exercises of the Leipzig Seminary and 
in the withdrawal of concessions previously granted at Heidelberg, Yet 
in the establishment of the Victoria Lyceum, at Berlin, and in the institu- 
tion of a course of lectures to women, at Géttingen, through the agency of 
Fraiilein Vorwerk, the writer finds encouragement for the future. “ As 
we glance back over the position of university women in these three 
countries,” says the writer, in conclusion—‘‘ France, with its unconditional 
equality to all who fulfill the necessary conditions; England moving on 
slowly ‘from precedent to precedent’ to the same great end; Germany, 
half sunk in darkness yet, but with glimpses of light showing here and 
there—we recognize that all are moving in one direction. . . . In another 
twenty-five years there will be no need to explain the position of women 
at our universities. There will be nothing left to say, then, except 
that, in very truth, ‘the woman’s cause is man’s,’” 


Tue New World for March comes freighted with good things. Its open- 
ing article, by C. C. Everett, on ‘‘ The Devil,” aims to show that the idea 
of Satan was not indigenous to Jewish thought, but was perhaps of Maz- 
dean origin. In the next paper, Maurice Bloomfield discusses ‘‘ Race 
Prejudice” as a yet operative force, and hopes for the day when its in- 
stincts and traditions ‘will be so completely surrounded, so strongly 
pressed upon, by growing culture that they will be forced to join the 
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numberless shades of defunct atrocities of the past.” A choice estimate 
of the last ‘great poet” of the nation is given by T. T. Munger, in his 
paper on ‘‘Oliver Wendell Holmes.” The next two articles are ‘* The 
God of Zoroaster,” by L. H. Mills, and ‘‘ The Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion,” by Allan Menzies. Of whatever faith the reader may be, he will 
be attracted by H. G. Spaulding’s estimate of ‘‘ The Preaching of Phillips 
Brooks.” In his paper entitled ‘‘Some of Mr. Kidd’s Fallacies,” J. M. 
Whiton declares of Social Evolution that ‘‘a more incoherent and falla- 
cious, while pretentious, piece of reasoning is not often met.” The con- 
cluding sentiment of his caustic criticism is: ‘‘ To elucidate so cyclope- 
dic a subject as social evolution within the limits of a little more than 
three hundred pages would severely tax the ripest learning and the most 
disciplined powers. If a novice attempts it, it is no wonder if he finds 
his subject as unmanageable as Phatthon found his horses.” The next 
article is by F. Meinhold, on ‘‘ The Origins of the Religion and History of 
Israel.” A place for the poet in the present times is found by C. J. Good- 
win. He writes on ‘The Poet in an Age of Science,” affirms that ‘‘ we 
have had enough of the poetry of doubt,” and concludes, ‘‘We need 
the strong guidance of one who shall show us the order in chaos, the hope 
in uncertainty, the beauty and glory of human life. The field is ready— 
it is vacant.” In the concluding article, on ‘‘ The Song of the Well,” 
Kari Budde makes a textual study of the refrain sung by the Jews at the 
well of Beer, as recorded in Num. xxi, 10-20, infers that ‘‘in ancient 
Israel they were wont always to greet a new-found well with this or a simi- 
lar song,” and shows that ‘‘ here again, as so often elsewhere, the holy 
book of Isracl approves itself as the oldest, and as the faithful guardian 
of venerable customs of the Semitic races which otherwise would have dis- 
appeared from sight.” 


Tur Nineteenth Century for March has as its table of contents: 1. ‘* The 
Millstone Round the Neck of England,” by W. L. Clowes; 2. ‘‘ The Good 
Sense of the English People,” by T. E. Kebbel; 3. ‘‘ On Some Legal Disa- 
bilities of Trade Unions,” by Bernard Holland, with prefatory note by his 
grace the Duke of Devonshire; 4. ‘‘ How to Organize a People’s Kitchen 
in London,” by Edith Sellers; 5. ‘‘ The Builder of the Round Towers—a 
Chronicle of the Eighth Century,” by the Hon. Emily Lawless; 6. ‘‘ What 
is Church Authority,” by the Rev. Canon Teignmouth Shore; 7. ‘‘ The 
Wanton Mutilation of Animals,” by Dr. Fleming, C. B.; 8. ‘‘ Rembrandt 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by Sir Charles Robinson; 9. ‘‘ Officers’ Ex- 
penses in the Cavalry,” by the Earl of Airlie; 10. ‘‘ Written Gesture 
(with Illustrative Facsimiles),” by J. H. Schooling; 11. ‘‘ Maurice Maeter- 
linck,” by Richard Hovey; 12. ‘‘The Chinese Drama,” by George 
Adams; 13, ‘‘A Night in the Reporters’ Gallery,” by Michael MacDon- 
agh; 14. Mr. Balfour's ‘‘ Attack on Agnosticism,” by Professor Huxley. 
The ‘‘ millstone” in the mind of the first writer is England’s ‘ present 
European policy and its threatening complications,” The seventh article 
rings with stirring denunciation of the mutilation of the dog and horse in 
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England, and calls for the framing of a law imposing a tax on those using 
horses so mutilated. In the eighth article we find an interesting discus- 
sion as to the authorship of a certain picture on exhibition at the Royal 
Academy Old Masters’ Exhibition. The tenth article is essentially a study 
of character as taught in chirography, and is accompanied by plates of 
signatures by Queens Mary and Elizabeth, Charles I and Charles IT, Oliver 
Cromwell, Marie Antoinette, Napoleon, Isaac Newton, Queen Victoria, 
and others. The thirteenth describes in an engaging way the methods of 
reportorial work in the gallery of the House of Commons. 


Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for April has: 1. ‘* The Republic and the Debs 
Insurrection,” by Z. Swift Holbrook; 2. ‘‘ The Authority of the Scrip- 
tures,” by Frank Hugh Foster; 3. ‘‘ Historical Method of Interpretation,” 
by James Brand; 4. ‘*The Social Ethics of Jesus,” by J. 8. Sewall; 5. 
‘* Restricted Communion,” by J. W. Willmarth; 6. ‘‘ President Harper’s 
Lectures,” by Howard Osgood. The first article ends with the conclusion 
that the ‘‘ wage-earners, whom the world needs, must always be, and the 
reward for physical labor can never be great. It must, however, be a 
living wage, and the wage-earners must be helped and respected as the 
children of God and our brethren.” One of the fundamental thoughts of 
the fourth paper is that the hopes and plans of Jesus ‘‘ were centered on 
the individual, rather than on a system. He did not project some great 
sociological fabric. He did not found a new guild, to do its work in the 
world as an institution. He begins with the individual, as he did with 
Matthew, with John, with Nicodemus, with the woman of Samaria.” 
The fifth article prophesies the doing away of the “restricted commun- 
ion.” Of the addresses on the earlier chapters of Genesis, given by Presi- 
dent Harper in Chicago during the winter of 1894, the writer of the last 
article says: ‘‘ These lectures give us, not what science, or higher criti- 
cism, or modern scholarship, or the Bible, teaches of the Bible, but simply 
what their author thinks of the Bible.” 


Wuat is the legitimate scope of preaching ? In answering this question, 
Bishop Foss follows the article of the Rev. H. R. Haweis on ‘‘ The New 
Pulpit,” in the North American for February, with a vigorous paper in the 
March number of the same periodical entitled, ‘‘The Old Pulpit and the 
New.” Preaching, says the bishop, ‘‘must deal with all human interests 
in their moral and religious aspects, It may shoot wide of the mark, but 
it cannot go beyond its legitimate range. Its blunder often is, not in 
touching or treating a great variety of topics, but in dealing with them 
wrongly. So the question is not so much what the minister shall preach, 
as how. Shall he preach about politics, municipal reform, courtship, 
marriage, divorce, the theater, dancing, temperance, the suppression of 
the liquor traffic, the relations of capital and labor, tenement houses, the 
water supply of cities, Sunday newspapers, biogenesis, evolution? Cer- 
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tainly, 7f (alas, a great if), if he knows enough to do it wisely. All these 
things lie within his range as a man divinely called to stand in the front 
rank of the moral and religious teachers of the world.” How to preach 
‘‘wisely”” on politics, the labor movement, and popular amusements is 
the particular teaching of the bishop’s article. The method of treat- 
ment, he says, ‘‘is highly important. Its moral quality and practical value 
may be destroyed by a flashy sensationalism. It must go to the Bible, and 
thence bring forth ‘things new and old.’ Here is a perennial and exhaust- 
less fountain.” 

Tue ‘‘special features” in the Review of Reviews for April are: ‘‘ The 
Living Greek,” ‘‘ Our Civic Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Foundations of Belief,” 
and ‘Samuel Dana Horton.” The second of these papers reviews the 
municipal reform movements, so rich with promise, in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, and Albany. 
The third paper points out some of the merits and defects in Mr. Balfour's 
recent book, The Catholic World for April has, among its articles, ‘‘ Brook 
Farm To-day,” and ‘‘A New System of Writing for the Blind,” both papers 
being illustrated. The Quarterly Review of the United Brethren opens 
with a suggestive article on ‘‘Unutilized Forces in our Churches,” by 
L. A. Gotwald, D.D. Some of the succeeding papers are: ‘‘The Duty of 
the Christian toward the Liquor Traffic,” by the Rev. C. J. Kephart; 
‘*Money,” by J. McLain Smith; and ‘‘ The Criminal Classes,” by Rev. D. 
R. Miller, formerly chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary. The Presbyte- 
rian Quarterly for April has: 1. ‘*‘ The Latest Phase of Historical Ration- 
alism,” by B. B. Warfield, D.D.; 2. ‘‘ The Bible in the College Curricu- 
lum,” by F. H. Gaines; 8. ‘‘ The Church’s Double Commission ”’—which 
is to “go” and to ‘‘teach”—by P. D. Stephenson, D.D.; 4. ‘‘ Paul on 
the Lord’s Supper, in 1 Cor. xi, 17-34,” by F. P. Ramsay; 5. ‘‘ Ordina- 
tion in Heathen Lands,” by J. P. Robertson; 6. ‘‘ Madame De Main- 
tenon,” by C. C. Starbuck, D.D.; 7. ‘‘The Single Tax upon Land,” by 
J. A. Quarles, D.D. The April number of the Missionary Review, be- 
sides its other good things, has an impressive memorial sketch of ‘ Rev. 
Adoniram Judson Gordon, D.D.,” by Dr. A. T. Pierson, Like his illus- 
trious namesake, Dr. Gordon was, ‘‘in an exalted sense, a great man.” 
The world will miss his industry and saintliness, ‘‘ Fifty ordinary men,” 
says Dr. Pierson, ‘‘might have been withdrawn without occasioning 
such widespread sense of irreparable loss.’ A striking portrait accom- 
panies the memoir. The New Church Review for April opens with an 
article on ‘‘ Swedenborg and Aristotle,” by Frank Sewall. Some of the 
following papers are: ‘‘ The Development of Language,” by J. E. Werren, 
‘*The Right to Labor,” by J. K. Smyth, and ‘ Tolstoi’s Latest Book,” 
by W. H. Mayhew. Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for April has il- 




















lustrated articles on ‘‘ Our National Capital,” by Julian Ralph; ‘‘ Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc, Part I,” by Louis De Conte; ‘Paris in 
Mourning,” by Richard Harding Davis; and ‘‘ Venice in Easter—Impres- 
sions and Sensations,” by Arthur Symons. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 8vo, pp. 246. Boston : 

George H. Ellis. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The author of this book is the author of The Bible of To-day, The 
Faith of Reason, The Man Jesus, and A Book of Poems, and is well 
known as the minister for thirty years of the Second Unitarian Society, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Most of these cliapters were delivered to his con- 
gregation as monthly lectures in 1893 and 1894. They are entitled, 
‘+ Historical Introduction;” ‘* The Doctrine of Man;” ‘Concerning 
God;” ** The Bible; ” ‘ Christianity ;” *‘ Concerning Jesus;” ‘*The Fu- 
ture Life;” ‘‘ The Great Salvation; ” ‘Loss and Gain.” Mr. Chadwick 
says the early Christian Church was Unitarian. Hethinks Unitarian belief 
has made great progress in the past fifty years, and tells us how, but ex- 
pects that some in his denomination will demur at his statements, 
although he is of opinion that ‘‘the unsectarian sect called Unitarians” 
is now well agreed on the main lines of its belief, having been caught up 
at the Saratoga convention last year into a sweet heaven of agreement as 
to the things commonly believed among them. It seems largely an agree- 
ment to let each man believe pretty much as he pleases. Mr. Chadwick 
tells how the conservatives had their way in 1865, in incorporating into 
the preamble of the constitution adopted by the National Conference a 
phrase describing Jesus as ‘‘ our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ,” which 
phrase, he says, was ‘‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense” to 
many Unitarians, because it ‘ carried with it a suggestion of authority 
inimical to spiritual freedom.” They were unwilling to bow the knee to 
the authority of Jesus to the extent which that phrase implies. And 
soon after the Free Religious Association was formed. Later came the 
‘* Year Book controversy,” over the question whether the ministerial list 
in that book should include the names of those who could not conscien- 
tiously appropriate the Christian name; and it was settled by deciding that 
all ministers in charge of Unitarian societies, or who had been so and had 
not withdrawn from the ministry, should be included as being in good 
standing, no matter whether they were willing to bear the Christian name 
or not—from which it appeared that a man could be a Unitarian minister 
without being even willing to be a Christian. Mr. Chadwick rejoices in 
that decision; and we ourselves see no necessity for one to be a Christian 
in order to come within the Unitarian fold. The book tes, also, of the 
‘* Western controversy,” brought about by ‘‘the attempt of certain ear- 
nest spirits” to commit the Western Conference to a belicf in Christian 
theism; but they failed, for the Conference refused to limit its fellowship 
by any dogmatic test, deciding to allow men to reject Christian theism if 
they pleased, and welcoming anybody who simply had a desire to build 
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up a kingdom of righteousness and truth and love. It seems that ‘ many 
individuals and some churches” could not stand this and withdrew. 
Our author is sure that the time is near at hand when this same large lib- 
erty will be formally declared throughout the entire Unitarian body—no 
requiring of members or ministers to be Christians or Christian theists. 
He is probably right in his prophecy. John W. Chadwick is no mean 
representative of his denomination; it has few that surpass him in culture 
and ability; and, judging from what he tells us, we know no reason why 
Swami Vivekananda, the Hindoo monk, should not remain in this coun- 
try as the minister of some Unitarian society. Felix Adler has stood in 
Mr. Chadwick’s pulpit in Brooklyn and assailed there the doctrine of 
immortality, as not only irrational, but utterly selfish and demoralizing, a 
stumbling-block in the way of righteousness; and we see no reason why 
agnosticism and atheism might not be preached there and called religion. 
The author claims the poet Whittier as in spirit a Unitarian. There is not 
the slightest truth in it. That claim, which is on page 227 of the book 
before us, was done to death, in whole and in part, by Dr. Cobern, in the 
Jast number of our Meview. Whittier declared himself an old-fashioned 
Orthodox Quaker, and once said he saw no reason why the Orthodox 
Quakers and the Methodists could not come together in one body. And 
we make the counterclaim that there is far more reason for saying that 
Whittier was essentially and in spirit a Methodist than that he was, in any 
degree or any sense whatever, a Unitarian. Mr. Chadwick thinks it is well 
that Unitarianism has not now a monopoly of literary excellence, because, 
he says, ‘‘ there was danger of our being exalted above measure, Our 
catalogue of Unitarian poets and historians and orators was getting stale 
and wearisome.” We do not quite understand, but we suppose what he 
says about this is true. The author asserts that the Parliament of Reli- 
gions held in Chicago was largely Unitarian in its inception and was 
dominated by Unitarian thought. What does Dr. J. H. Barrows say to 
that? The book says ‘‘ Paul was not a consistent thinker.” What a 
pity that Paul cannot return to earth and attend the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, where ‘ a consistent. thinker” is revising and cor- 
recting Paul’s mistakes, as well as those made by Jesus Christ, to say 
nothing of setting Channing right and showing where Theodore Parker 
was too conservative! This wise man says that when the Unitarians 
of forty years ago affirmed the moral perfection of Jesus they did so 
without intellectual seriousness; for Jesus was not more perfect than oth- 
ers, and it has always been possible for other men to be as good as he. 
‘* Bright is the laurel upon Jesus’s brow, which once the brier mocked. We 
would not rob it of one shining leaf. But thousands besides him have 
done their part, with sea and land, with sun and stars, with history and 
art, in revealing to us the perfection of the Eternal.” So he says; and we 
may add that Mr. Chadwick also is trying to do his part. He is a free 
man, and no ‘‘slave of Jesus Christ,” as that fanatical enthusiast, Paul, 
called himself. The author is so kind as to acknowledge Christ’s ‘ spir- 
itual genius” and to admire his ‘‘ broad humanity” and his ‘ compassion 
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for the poor and miserable; ” but Jesus ‘* partook of the imperfect notions 
of his time.” He quite heartily commends Jesus for his gifts and graces, 
but does not admit that God ‘* hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” Mr, Chadwick thinks Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus pulverized the supernaturalist. He says of certain men, ‘‘ They 
were no more Trinitarians than Dr, Lyman Abbott is.” He asserts that 
the Unitarian leaven is working among the orthodox, and makes this 
startling and audacious statement: “In my social contacts with orthodox 
ministers I tacitly assume that they believe just about the same as I do, 
and they do not often disappoint my expectation.” Who are this man’s 
associates ? We venture Methodists are not among them. Such asser- 
tions from him will make his friendship as damaging to any orthodox rep- 
utation as the attentions of the heir apparent to a certain European throne 
have long been ruinous to the good name of any lady on whom he be- 
stowed them. Did we hear somebody suggest that a yellow flag be raised 
over the house of this Brooklyn Unitarian to give warning that it is unsafe 
for orthodox people to go there even socially? We thank the author of 
Old and New Unitarian Belief for this book. It saves orthodoxy the trou- 
ble of framing any indictment against Unitarianism. If we had made 
such statements about Unitarian belief or lack of belief some one would 
have disbelieved us and, perhaps, thought we ought to be sued for libel; 
but who will contradict a high priest of Unitarianism like Johu W. Chad- 
wick? His book has much repetition, a hesitant and mumbling theism, 
a doubtful basis for moral obligation or for any explanation of our eth- 
ical nature other than natural brute evolution. As we close this book the 
impression is left that Unitarianism disintegrates toward doctrinal chaos, 
with a go-as-you-please race among some of its ministers to see who can 
get there first. 
Discourses and Addresses. By GEORGE DoUGLAS, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp, 358. Toronto: 

William Briggs. Price, cloth, $1.25 

In this book are preserved fifteen sermons and seven addresses, delivered 
on as many important public occasions by one of the most afflicted and en- 
feebled, yet most cloquent of men, They are characterized by glowing fer- 
vor, an illuminating imagination, and great spiritual elevation, There are 
three Introductions—the Canadian by John Potts, the American by Bishop 
R. 8. Foster, and the British by William Arthur—the last so characteristic 
of the rarely wise and saintly veteran who wrote it that we are moved to 
quote its close: ‘* Besides the work of a preacher and pastor, it was the 
lot of George Douglas to stand in the slippery places of a professor—a 
place crowned with opportunities and honors, but beset with perils. 
There I read that he was ‘conservative,’ which I suppose means that the 
word of Christ dwelt in him richly and conserved his faith and courage 
in maintaining it, when others were moved by the assailants of the faith and 
seemed, if not halting between two opinions, at least to be looking out 
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for bypaths. I suppose it may mean that he was not forward to display 
what some call an ‘advanced theology.’ The only theology which that 
name can fit is one that moves up closer to the words and doctrines of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to those of his apostles, and to those of the men who, 
at sundry times between his day and our own, have made the Church 
bear witness that where they toiled the wilderness became a fruitful field. 
To any who studied at the feet of George Douglas I would with deep 
respect say, If you ever hear men speak of ‘ advanced theology,’ when it 
is an advance toward latitudinarianism, or an advance toward arianism, 
toward socinianism, toward rationalism, or toward any of the countless 
shifting and covert forms of those modes of dealing with Christian doc- 
trine to which many professors in different Churches show great defer- 
ence, ask where are the deserts which any of these systems have turned 
into fruitful fields? None of them is new, none untried, none without 
its record. It has been my lot to see much on the continent of Europe of 
fields which have been strewn with the fertilizers of such professors, with 
the result that, instead of sere leaves being turned green, what were wa- 
tered gardens have been made dry and barren. We are often told to 
stand in awe of the scholarship of such men—rabbis they, pundits, wells 
of learning, deep learning, O, so deep! Do not fear, young man, as 
George Douglas would not have feared, to put the question, Are these 
wells, or are they not rather wells without water? Do they make the 
grass grow? Are their borders, ‘where once a garden smiled,’ dry, 
sterile, shriveled ? Is it true that those who speak of their depth never 
speak of living streams flowing out from them, nor of the ‘many trees on 
this side and on that’ wherewith those streams clothe former wastes ? 
Then, young man, turn from them and seek an advanced theology in try- 
ing to come up nearer to Christ and the apostles, and to those whose 
business, like theirs, has been to seek and to save the lost, and whose 
mark made on the sands of time is one, like George Douglas, ‘advancing,’ 
not backward, but forward, not downward, but upward, not toward those 
whom the world hails, but toward those whom it knoweth not.” Of 
George Douglas Dr. Hugh Johnston truly says: ‘‘ He was world-known 
for his transcendent gifts of eloquence. The versatility of his powers, 
the brilliancy and activity of his mind, the greatness and heroic courage 
of his soul were recognized throughout the entire Church.” The last 
appearances of Dr. Douglas before a great American audience were at the 
Ecumenical Conference in Washington, in 1891. An address there de- 
livered by him is the last in the volume before us. A memorable occa- 
sion it was to all who then listened for the last time to this pale, ethereal, 
trembling, tottering, blind man eloquent. Of it a description might be 
given similar to what another has written concerning the appearance of 
another blind man, Dr. George Matheson, before a similar world-assem- 
bly. The description says: ‘‘The blind minister of the parish of St. 
Bernard’s, Edinburgh, isa powerful and popular speaker and writer. One 
of the most moving missionary addresses we were ever privileged to hear 
was from his lips, after he had groped his way under the guidance of a 
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friend to get hold of the railing of the platform at the great Pan-Presby- 
terian Council in Belfast, in 1884. The whole audience was stirred and 
spellbound by the words of the speaker, as by none other on that great 
occasion.” From Dr. Douglas’s address in Washington we quote his refer- 
ence to one of the chief captains of American Methodism: “I... count 
it the honor of my life to have shared the friendship of Bishop Simpson, 
whose logic was fire, whose argument was irresistible, whose emotional 
power was like unto the noise of the wind in the mulberry trees, swaying 
the multitudes and lifting them to a sublimity and rapture transcenden- 
tal. Simpson! It may be doubted whether the generations will witness an 
approach to his pulpit power.” Also the closing words of that address: 
‘* Mr. President, I feel at this moment something like the ideal statesman 
of this continent, Henry Clay. He had climbed with some friends the 
heights of the Alleghanies; he had gone out on a jutting crag. Looking 
toward the valley of the Ohio and the prairie lands, as yet all silent and 
desolate, he was seen to bend his head as if listening to a sound that 
came from afar. ‘What hearest thou, senator from Kentucky ?’ asked 
his familiar friend. ‘Hear?’ responded the statesman, ‘I hear the thun- 
der tread of the coming millions, who are marching over the mountains 
to possess those prairies, away and away to the setting sun.’ In the 
presence of these representatives, I seem to hear the thunder tread of the 
coming millions of Methodism, who will ascend to the mountains of myrrh 
and frankincense, when the day breaks and the shadows flee away. 
‘ Post tenebras lux,’ cried the hero of Geneva, after darkness, light; after 
the labor, the conflict, the shadow, the night of earth, we shall clasp 
hands in the light of heaven, the beatific vision of God.” Since Febru- 
ary 10, 1894, George Douglas dwells in that light, and his eyes, no longer 
blind, gaze on that beatific vision. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. By A.J. GORDON, D.D. 8vo, pp. 225. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Price, cloth, $1. 

The author of this attractive volume, who since its publication has 
passed into the leavens, was a brother to all believers. While in name he 
stood as a conspicuous minister of the Baptist faith in the United States, 
yet, in his broad plans, his catholic spirit, his cooperation with other 
Christian bodies in practical work, he so belonged to the universal 
Church that all denominations are poorer in his sudden departure. His 
preeminent piety, moreover, makes his loss a common bereavement. In 
the consecration and sweet fragrance of his life he so illustrated the pos- 
sibilities of the divine indwelling that his textual study of the Scriptures 
regarding the personality, office work, and abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit has a double force; and because his life is the interpreter of 
his book it is just to preface the notice of this volume with the remem- 
brance of his distinguished piety. For the purposes of clearness, the au- 
thor aims to dwell upon ‘‘ the time-ministry of the Holy Ghost, without 
entering upon the consideration of his eternal ministry.” Pentecost, 
according to Augustine, was ‘‘ the birthday of the Spirit.” When Christ's 
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earthly work for his Church was finished, the work of the Spirit in the 
world properly began. The Church is furthermore his body. ‘‘So soon 
as the Holy Ghost was sent down from heaven,” writes the author, ‘‘ this 
great work of his embodying began, and it is to continue until the number 
of the elect shall bé accomplished, or until the end of the present dispensa- 
tion.” But an enduement of the Spirit is also individually possible. 

His threefold work of ‘‘sealing, filling, and anointing” is vigorously 

shown by Dr. Gordon, ‘‘It is easy,” he says, ‘‘ to cite cases of decisive, 

vivid, and clearly marked experience of the Spirit’s enduement, as in the 

lives of Dr. Finney, James Brainard Taylor, and many others. And in- 

stead of discrediting these experiences—so definite as to time and so dis- 
tinct as to accompanying credentials—we would ask the reader to study 
them, and observe the remarkable effects which followed in the ministry 
of those who enjoyed them, The lives of many of the colaborers with 
Wesley and Whitefield give a striking confirmation of the doctrine which 
we are defending. Years of barren ministry, in which the Gospel was 
preached with orthodox correctness and literary finish, followed, after 
the Holy Spirit had been recognized and appropriated, by evangelistic 
pastorates of the most fervent type—such is the history of not a few of 
these mighty men of God.” The chapters of the book, which are entitled 

‘*The Communion of the Spirit,” ‘‘The Administration of the Spirit,” 

‘*The Inspiration of the Spirit,” ‘‘The Conviction of the Spirit,” and 

‘The Ascent of the Spirit,” must be interpreted by their titles in lieu of 

longer quotation. Such extracts as we have given, however, will serve 

to make plain the scope, the weighty character, and also the practical 
value of the book. ‘* We have sought,” says the good man who has 
gone, ‘‘to emphasize and to magnify the great truth that the Paraclete is 
now present in the Church; that we are living in the dispensation of the 

Spirit, with all the unspeakable blessing for the Church and for the 

world which this economy provides.” For the great lessons that it holds 

we earnestly commend the volume to general notice. The putting of a 

copy upon the study table of every Christian minister of the land could but 

make plainer the personality of the Spirit, and quicken a desire for his 
more plentiful bestowment in whose dispensation frail and sinful men 
are preaching the Gospel of the kingdom. 

The Money of the Bible. Wiustrated by numerous woodcuts and facsimile representations, 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, D. Lit. 12mo, pp. 94. New York : Fleming H. Revell Co. Price. 
cloth, $1. 

Increasing attention is being paid to archwology by all students of the 
Bible. The careful scholar seeks its aid in all critical studies; and the 
ordinary reader, almost without knowledge of the means, has gained real 
instruction from it. The Sunday school teacher who is alert to try every 
new thing that promises to make more real to his pupils the ever interest- 
ing old book ought to turn more and more his attention to archeology. 
Imagination must always reconstruct antiquity; but imagination is won- 
derfully assisted by a little knowledge of the dress worn in antiquity or of 
the customs of eating and drinking and working in antiquity. The aids 
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to this kind of study of the world of the Bible are multiplying on every 
hand, and there is no excuse for the withholding of this knowledge from 
Sunday schools and Bible classes. The teacher who wishes to construct 
for himself and his class a better and more real picture of the Bible world 
can hardly begin with anything that is likely to prove more easy and more 
profitable than a study of Bible money. This little book will supply all 
that is needed of material in the way of description and illustration. It 
discusses in simple and untechnical language the whole subject, and makes 
any ordinary reader, no matter how ignorant of the subject he may have 
been, an easy master of the elementary principles, The facsimile of coins, 
which faces the title-page, can be carried to the class, where its raised and 
colored figures of coins will help the teacher over many alard place. The 
book is well written, by a competent and accurate scholar. We cannot 
agree with the judgment, expressed on page 28, which locates a shekel in 
the time of Ezra. This coin is correctly, as we believe, ascribed to Simon 
Maccabeeus in the facsimile plate above mentioned. We commend the 
book very heartily to all Bible students. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Elements of Ethics. By JAMES A. Hysiop, Ph.D., Instructor in Ethics, Columbia Col- 

lege. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 470. 

We welcome this book as a fresh and original treatment of ethical the- 
ories. The discussion meets all our essential demands upon such a work ; 
it is historical, closely reasoned, temperately calm, and it is wholesome in 
its principal conclusions. We get a special satisfaction out of the fact 
that the author approaches the subject of ethical data as a scientist, rather 
than as a theologian, for a particular reason. For some years the scien- 
tific brethren adventuring into this region as evolutionists and necessita- 
rians have seemed determined to eviscerate the morality we have inherited. 
The dreary materialism of some and the relaxed codes of others have pre- 
pared us to welcome a thinker who finds a moral nature in man and a will 
free enough to make men responsible and to justify society for punishing 
crime. Dr. Hyslop shows himself capable of his task, which is to review 
and restate and pass a new judgment upon fundamental questions, The 
moral basis of life, laid in the nature of man, is the most practical matter 
in human society. In these pages we get down to it once more, and re- 
new our confidence that the materialistic rubbish heaped upon it in much 
of our popular literature cannot long remain to withhold men’s eyes from 
the solidity and permanence of our moral foundations. We have space 
for some particular topics only. The seventy-three pages given to a dis- 
cussion of the freedom of the will offer the reader a fine piece of reason- 
ing, clear, careful, cogent, comprehensive of the whole controversy. The 
author separates into three the thing called freedom; the three are lib- 
erty, spontaneity, and velleity. The first means exemption from external 
restraint; the second, that the cause of a man’s acts is within himself; 
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the third, a capacity of alternative choice. This last is the basis of responsi- 
bility. The fine combination of a historical and a dialectical discussion, 
the precision of the many definitions required, and the solidity of the 
whole argument are alike admirable. This chapter brings the history of a 
great controversy down to date, and shows that the foundations of respon- 
sibility still stand sure. ‘* The capacity for active or voluntary adjustment 
to environment exists, without a doubt, to all who take care to analyze 
the problem correctly. . . . Once admit the capacity for conscious ad- 
justment to a changing environment, which we described as a quality of 
rational beings, and the whole case for freedom is proved.” These well- 
chosen words of the author’s conclusions are perfectly justified by the 
foregoing argument. The chapters on conscience are only less important 
as an addition to ethical literature. It is much to say that on so old a 
theme the author has a fresh word for us; it is more to add that his 
new word is not an irresponsible skit, but a sober, discriminating, and il- 
luminating essay. His definition of conscience, albeit provisional, is, to say 
the least, helpful. It is this: ‘‘ Conscience is a name for the conscious- 
ness of moral distinctions and of the obligation to respect them.” He 
finds conscience a synthesis of various functions of the mind. An intel- 
lectual element affords us ‘an ideal object to be attained ” and ‘‘a dis- 
crimination between what is right and what is wrong.” An emotional 
element presents us with a judicial feeling of approbation or condemna- 
tion and of a law over us—Kant's categorical imperative—and a desidera- 
tive feeling taking the forms of ‘‘ reverence, conscientiousness, respect for 
a law of virtue, and respect for man.” Intellect, desire, will, conspire in 
the making up of the dictates of conscience. We are not too sure that 
the complex theory is the best; but it is certain that an act of conscience 
is environed by intellectual elements, though the conception of conscience 
as a distinct kind of moral emotion—evoked, as an esthetic emotion is, by 
intellectual action and followed up by an executive volition—more fully 
discloses the majesty of conscience. But, unfortunately, emotion is a 
little out of favor at court in these days—in part out of favor because the 
kingly emotion of conscience is dispersed and shattered in the popular 
brain-cell lucubrations of our times. 


Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Two volumes, crown 
8yo, pp. 646. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, cloth, $3. 

A Guidebook to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. By GEORGE 
WILLIS COOKE. Crown 8vo, pp. 451. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, cloth, $2. 

He who has Shakespeare and Browning has the two most powerful 
poets of three centuries—poets whose works make us acquainted, not 
merely with literature, but with life; not with dreams, but with human 
nature. This is far from saying that they are the only great. poets. Mrs. 
Orr’s Life really includes. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, as well as 
Robert. They were married in 1846, when he was thirty-four and she 
was six years older, and they lived and worked together for fifteen years, 
she producing so much more easily and rapidly than he that he some- 
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times pretended to be discouraged, as when he writes to a friend: “ You 
are wrong, quite wrong. She has genius; I am only a painstaking 
fellow. Can’t you imagine a clever sort of angel, who plots and plans and 
tries to build up something—he wants to make you see it as he sees it— 
shows you one point of view, carries you off to another, hammering into 
your head the thing he wants you to understand; and while this bother 
is going on God Almighty turns you off a little star?—that's the differ- 
ence between us. The true creative power is hers, not mine.” Mrs, Orr 
is an interesting, and means to be a frank and faithful, biographer; yet 
we believe she fails to be entirely just to Browning at one or two points. 
Mr. Cooke’s Guidebook is valuable to the student of Browning. It is 
an explanatory and interpretative commentary, aud contains full and 
clear analyses of nearly all Browning’s poems, rendering intelligible many 
things which some readers may have found obscure and puzzling. For 
its purpose it is excellent, serviccable, admirable. Not a little of its in- 
terest is in giving, in many cases, time, place, and circumstances under 
which the poem was written; as, for instance, telling us that ‘‘ Prospice” 

—that poem so full of a fearless challenge of death and faith in personal 

immortality—was written in the autumn following the July in which Mrs. 

Browning died. And then is added what Browning, shortly before his own 

death, said to a friend: ‘‘ Death, death! It is this harping on death I 

despise so much, this idle and often cowardly, as well as ignorant, harping! 

Why should we not change like everything else? In fiction, in poetry, 

French as well as English, and, I am told, in American art and litera- 

ture, the shadow of death—call it what you will, despair, negation, in- 

difference—is upon us. But what fools who talk thus! Whiy, amico mio, 
you know as well asI that death is life, just as our daily, our momen- 
tarily, dying body is none the less alive and ever recruiting new forces of 
existence. Without death, which is our crape-like churchyardy word 
for change, for growth, there could be no prolongation of that which we 
call life. Pshaw! It is foolish to argue upon such a thing even. For 
myself, I deny death as an end of anything. Never say of me that I am 
dead.” Again our commentator, explaining ‘‘A Death in the Desert,” 
says that Browning wrote that poem to combat the teachings of Strauss’s 

Leben Jesu, and to maintain the truthfulness of Christianity and its trust- 

worthiness as a spiritual interpretation of life and the world. Both 

books are well indexed and in good form for usefulness. 

Demon Possession and Allied Themcs. By Rev. JOHN Nevius, D.D., for forty years a mis- 
sionary to the Chinese. 12mo, pp. 482. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This book is a valuable one, because it adds to our knowledge of a very 
difficult group of phenomena. The substance of the information is that 
converted Chinese have reported to the author and other missionaries 
many cases of demoniacal possession, and also that these demons departed 
from their victims whenever the Scriptures were read, prayers were offered 
by Christians, or Christian hymns sung in presence of the afflicted persons. 
In short, some of the native helpers or catechists are inthe habit of cast- 
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ing out devils in the name of Christ. Those proceedings are reported 
from the province of Shantung, for the most part, though some cases oc- 
cur in other parts of the far East. Dr. Nevius had for some forty years 
collected testimony on this matter, and it is well that his researches did 
not die when this faithful apostle passed away. If the testimony has no 
other value than to prove that the imitative Chinese convert reenacts in 
his mind the healing miracles of the New Testament the lesson would be 
worth the labor of writing this book. Dr. Nevius thought much more 
highly of his ‘‘ facts,” and he was better able than we are to appreciate 
them. He saw in his collection of testimonies proof of the existence and 
persistence of demon possession, though he shows a scientific hesitation 
which adds to our confidence in his character as an observer and reporter. 
Fortunately, he gives us the full narratives of a number of witnesses, and 
thus enables the reader to sift and weigh them. The critical reader will 
sasily find defects in those narratives. (1) The witnesses in most cases are 
native Christians, and in the few other cases the missionary, knowing per- 
sonally a part of the case, has had to trust the natives for most of the 
facts. (2) These witnesses know their gospels, and the resemblances to 
gospel cases are too close. For example, on page 83 we are told that the 
demon cried out, ‘‘ My name is Legion.” The successful catechists, on 
another occasion, say, ‘‘ Even the devils are subject to us.” These quota- 
tions suggest, perhaps, rather self-deception than concerted falsehood ; 
but the close copies of the New Testament cases raise a doubt as to the 
validity of the evidence. There remain, however, after fair deductions, 
probable proofs of the survival in China of the belief in demon possession 
which prevailed in gospel times. This fact is a precious one for tht bibli- 
cal student, and it is to be expected that it will be very thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The missionary in contact with the less enlightened villagers 
of Shantung has an opportunity to find the lost key to an important part 
of the work of Jesus. The cases circumstantially related by our author 
suggest the several forms of disease usually mentioned to explain the gos- 
pel narratives—epilepsy, hysteria, trance, and insanity—but there are 
other elements in the cases, or in some of them; yet localism may account 
for these variations. It does not follow, however, that our rationalizing 
tendencies take us along the road to the whole truth. Demonism remains 
unexplained in our scientific age; that is to say, our explanations leave 
us with a doubt whether the simple faith of the contemporaries of our 
Lord did not grasp a truth which we miss. The strongest argument for 
our views is that, evenin the East, we must seck rural spots and unedu- 
sated people for ourdemon phenomena, and that as soon as we enter the 
city or the cultured class we become acquainted with a demon business 
yielding a revenue. The foregoing critical suggestions are, of course, 
too brief to more than indicate the lines for further study. Granted that 
demon phenomena, just like those of the New Testament, are found in ori- 
ental countries, the inference is only that the study of the former may 
throw a flood of light upon the latter. The precise nature of the instruc- 
tion such study may impart cannot be known in advance. But one of 
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two lessons must emerge: (1) the phenomena of demonism will be defin- 
itively classed as diseases physical or mental; or (2), the reality of 
demoniacal possession as a permanent fact will be established. The diffi- 
culties in the way of studying the Chinese demonology seem almost insur- 
mountable. If the author of this work, with forty years of life in China, 
deeply interested in this subject, left the task barely begun, if he left so 
much to be desired in the testimony of his witnesses, we may well remain 
in doubt whether our busy missionaries may find time to prosecute so 
arduous a task to a satisfactory result. It may be well to add that the 
connection which may possibly exist between these. demon phenomena 
and those of spiritism in a modern sense may wait to be considered after 
fuller study of all the facts. The author has worthily begun a work of 
observation and induction; theorizing may be postponed until we are well 
acquainted with our facts and have thoroughly taken them to pieces in 
search of their essential nature. Thus far, their very validity as facts is 
shaken by doubts. In truth, this remains the stumbling-block of theory 
over the whole field of spiritism—the doubtfulness of a large part of the 
induction. The bibliography and the index of this work give it a special 
value for readers who may desire to investigate the literature of a subject 
which, more and more, enforces respectful consideration. 

The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Cambridge Edition. 8vo, pp. 
xxii, 542. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 
Whittier’s poems need no introduction to the readers of the Review. 

But it is a pleasure to call attention to this new edition, which is destined 

to take the place of all other one-volume editions of the Quaker poet. We 

do mere justice when we say that it is as beautiful and perfect a specimen 
of book-making as has ever issued from the American press. It is worthy 
of its companion volume—Longfellow. We specify particularly the 
clear, new type, the excellent quality of paper, and the binding. Open 
the book where you will, it remains open of its own accord at that iden- 
tical place. We notice, also, the etching portrait which serves as frontis- 
piece, and the fine vignette of the ‘‘Home at Amesbury” on the title- 
page. Mr. H. E. Scudder furnishes a brief, yet comprehensive, biograph- 
ical sketch. The poems themselves are grouped in new divisions—a 
rearrangement effected by Mr. Whittier before his death. Among the 
headings of the new divisions we find ‘‘ Narrative and Legendary Poems,” 

‘*Poems of Nature,” ‘* Personal Poems,” ‘‘ Antislavery Poems,” ‘‘ Poems 

Subjective and Reminiscent,” ‘‘ Religious Poems,” etc., though many of 

the poems defy a narrow classification, several of the legendary poems, for 

instance, being essentially religious. We miss, however, the happy title, 

‘* Voices of Freedom.” Many of the poems, too, are preceded by liberal 

notes describing the occasion of their composition. An Appendix of 

thirty-three pages, in smaller type, contains ‘Early and Uncollected 

Verses,” and “ Poems Printed in the Life of Whittier.” Occupying the 

place of honor in this subordinate division we notice the once conspicu- 

ous ‘* Mogg Megone.” At the end are a chronological table of the poems, 
arranged according to years, and indices of first lines and of titles. Mr. 
33—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XI. 
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Whittier is preeminently the poet of conscience and of simple faith, and we 
know of nothing better that can be done when mind and body are weary, 
and the soul is weary also and discouraged—in short, when one has the 
‘* blues ”—than to read and inwardly digest one or two of these poems, 
choosing almost at random. They are so homely—in the true sense of 
the word—so soothing in their spirit of quiet and sober meditation, so full 
of latent cheerfulness, and they so reach down to the very rock founda- 
tions of our moral being and lift our best selves up again to the surface 
of this work-a-day world, that we close the book with a renewed mental 
and physical vigor, with a brighter outlook on the affairs of life, and a 
recovered spiritual tone to help us on our way. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Life of Frances Power Cobbe. By Herself. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 662. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, cloth, $4. 


No one would think of circulating this book as a Methodist tract, yet 
there are few biographies out of which a minister may get more. Parts of 
it will stir the thoughtful reader to the top of his mind and the bottom 
of his soul. For one thing, it is a transparently honest book, and much 
can be forgiven to pure honesty. The tone of absolute sincerity rings 
clear from first to last and dignifies and, in some sense, sanctifies the book. 
The verity of life and the truth of reality fill the pages. In it a power- 
fully intellectual woman tells the story of her inner and outer life, show- 
ing the inner to be deep and strong, while the outer is rich in associations 
of a noble sort. Miss Cobbe calls herself atheist; but this book of a her- 
etic woman has in it for the intelligent thinker far more that makes for 
faith than for unfaith, and contains, not only stimulation and provocation 
toward sermonizing, but some real preaching which might fitly borrow 
for itself the title of Henry Van Dyke’s sermonic volume, Straight Ser- 
mons. In some places the Christian thinker will find himself challenged 
and provoked to fight, but it is by a fair and honorable dissenter—a foe- 
woman worthy of his steel—and it will do him good if he knows anything 
about his weapons; and if he does not it may do him good by compelling 
him to get acquainted with them. It will probably seem to other readers, 
as it does to us, that if she were thoroughly consistent and loyal to all her 
Christward concessions she would become an avowed Christian. She 
confesses that her book contains a good deal of ‘‘ old woman’s gossip; ” 
but it is the lively chat of a marvelously vivacious and engaging woman, 
and about people and things we are interested in. Such persons as Dean 
Stanley, Professor Jowett, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, the Brownings, 
John Tyndall, Charles Darwin, W. R. Greg, and Lord Shaftesbury, with 
James Russell Lowell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Fanny Kemble, are 
described, reported in interviews, and shown by many of their letters in 
correspondence with Miss Cobbe. In her Preface this brave, true, gener- 
ous woman writes, ‘‘ Though I entirely believe in a higher existence here- 
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after,. . . I would gladly accept the permission to run my earthly race 
once more from beginning to end, taking sunshine and shade just as they 
have flickered over the long vista of my seventy years.” Concerning her 
religion she says: ‘‘ For fifty years theism has been my staff of life. I 
must soon try how it will support me down the last few steps of my earthiy 
way. I believe it will do so well.” About Kant’s philosophy: ‘‘I can say 
for my own mind (as his German disciples were wont to do for them- 
selves), ‘God said, Let there be light;’ and there was—the Kantian phi- 
losophy.’” ‘‘ Kant will finally be recognized to have been the Newton of 
the laws of the mind.” ‘The science of morals belongs to the class of 
exact sciences, and it has, consequently, a right to that credence wherewith 
we hold the truths of arithmetic and geometry.” Here is what a sister of 
Mrs. Hemans wrote in 1819: ‘‘ We saw Lord Byron. ... A more wretched, 
depraved-looking countenance it is impossible to imagine—his hair 
streaming almost down to his shoulders, and his whole appearance slov- 
enly and even dirty. Still, there is a something which impels you to look 
at his face, although it inspires you with aversion—a something entirely 
different from any expression on any countenance I ever beheld before. 
His character, I hear, is worse than ever; dreadful it must be, since every- 
one says he is the most dissipated person in Italy.” Mr. M. D. Hill, re- 
corder of Birmingham, did much to improve the treatment of criminals, 
especially juvenile delinquents; and this philanthropist told Miss Cobbe 
that his experience led him to believe in the aggressive power of love 
and kindness, and that it at last had struck him that all this was in the 
New Testament, that Christ had revealed the religion of love, and that he 
had noticed that few, except religious Christians, ever aided the great 
causes of philanthropy. When she refers to Recorder Hill as venerable 
he writes, ‘‘ As I don’t mean to give up the follies of youth for the next 
eight years, that is, until I am eighty, I don’t choose to be called ‘ vener- 
able.” Professor Jowett, master of Balliol, taking tea with Miss Cobbe, 
‘said he felt writing to be a great labor, but regularly wrote one page 
every day.” And thus his great books got gradually and laboriously writ- 
ten. D’Azeglio is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Miracles! I do not believe in them. 
They are celestial coups d'état.” Browning is described as always full of 
spirits, full of interest in everything, from politics to hedge flowers, cor- 
dial and utterly unaffected; stamping on the floor in a frenzy of rage at 
the way some spirit-rapping mediums were trying to deceive Mrs, Brown- 
ing; glorying in his wife’s fame with utter unselfishness and generosity, 
and never in his own; always the same absolutely unassuming, genial 
English gentleman. Harriet Beecher Stowe taught her little boy that 
anger was sinful... One day he asked, ‘‘ Mamma, why does the Bible say 
so often that God was angry?” She replicd, ‘* You will understand that 
when you are older.” The boy pondered seriously a while, and then 
burst out, ‘‘O mamma, I have found it out! God is angry, because God is 
not a Christian.” ‘‘ Mrs. Somerville thinks no one can be eloquent who 
has not studied the Bible.” A poor Scotch schoolmaster wrote a pam- 
phiet, about which he said, ‘‘I found out that there is only a very little 
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thing to be done to stop all pauperism and all crime.” And the great secret 
was all in his pamphlet! John Gibson, the artist, was ‘‘an old Greek soul, 
born by haphazard in a Welsh village.” From the coming of Christ, says 
this sub-Christian woman, this professed ‘‘theist,” ‘‘ we trace through 
history a new spirit in the world, a leaven working through the whole 
mass of soul.” ‘The language of the old world was one of self-satisfaction ; 
the language of the new world is one long cry of longing aspiration: ‘ Would 
that I could create the ineffable beauty! Would that I could discover 
the eternal and absolute truth! Would, oh, would it were possible to live 
out the good, the noble, and the holy!’” ‘‘ Christ was he who opened 
the age of endless progress.” All this and much more like it conceded to 
Christ; and yet Frances Power Cobbe is not a Christian, only a theist! 
But has she any more positive ground for faith in God than she acknowl- 
edges for faith in Christ ? Sir Charles Lyell preferred music to conver- 
sation, because ‘‘it allowed him to go on thinking his own thoughts.” 
“We are all familiar with a certain tone of lofty superiority common to 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans in dealing with dissenters of all classes— 
the tone, no doubt, in which the priests of On talked of Moses when he led the 
Israelitish schism in the wilderness.” RR. W. Mackay, author of Progress of 
the Intellect, agreed with Miss Cobbe that ‘‘the one direct way of reaching 
truth about religion was prayer, and all the rest mere corroboration of 
what may be so learned.” Concerning her little book, Dawning Lights, 
which vindicates the efficacy of prayer for spiritual benefits, John Tyndall 
writes her: ‘‘ Your images are too concrete and your personification of the 
mystery of mysteries too intense forme. But so long as you are tolerant of 
others—which you are—the shape into which you mold the power of your 
soul must be determined by yourself alone.” Charles Darwin wrote, with 
a touch of irony: ‘‘I fully feel how presumptuous it sounds to put myself, 
even for a moment, in the same bracket with Kant—the one man a great 
philosopher, looking exclusively into his own mind; the other a degraded 
wretch, looking from the outside, through apes and savages, at the moral 
sense of mankind.” On which Miss Cobbe properly comments, ‘‘ Man’s 
consciousness is not only a fact in the world, but the greatest of facts; and 
to overlook it and take our lessons from beasts and insects is to repeat 
the old jest, of Hamlet with Hamlet omitted.” In her Darwinism in 
Morals, sie showed the absolutely fatal and deadly import of Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of conscience. She thinks Keshub Chunder Sen the 
most devout man with whose mind she ever came in contact, and also the 
only Oriental she ever knew who could thoroughly enjoy a joke. She 
tells of a certain fanatic, named Harris, who taught a method of obtain- 
ing fresh supplies of the divine Spirit by the process of holding one’s 
breath for some minutes. She reports a sermon by James Martineau in 
Little Portland Street Chapel, in which he said that all theological refor- 
mation was by ‘‘ return to the three pure articles of faith—God, duty, 
immortality,” and presented the distinction between extent of creed and 


intensity of faith. Dean Stanley wrote that F. W. Newman's book, 
The Soul, is of more value to true, solid, catholic Christianity than all 
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the writings of John Henry Newman. Miss Cobbe thinks that, of all the 
tens of thousands who have studied about Jesus Christ during nineteen 
centuries, Renan was in some respects the least able to comprehend 
him; and in this she is right. Renan is just no authority at all. ‘No 
man has done so much as Tennyson to express poetical feeling by sound; 
Titian has done as much with colors.” ‘‘Many of us look upon Mr. 
William Watson as the poet of the future in England.” One of Miss 
Cobbe’s warmest friends was the great evangelical philanthropist, Lord 
Shaftesbury, who wrote of his labors on behalf of homeless children, ‘‘ In 
thirty years we took off the streetsof London, and sent to service or pro- 
vided with means of honest livelihood, more than two hundred and 
twenty thousand: ‘ waifs and strays.’”’ The Christlike compassion of his 
soul speaks in these words: ‘‘ When I feel age creeping on me and know 
I must soon die, I hope it is not wrong to say it, but I cannot bear to leave 
the world with all the misery init.” To himon his birthday, April 28, 
1881, Miss Cobbe sent seven verses, of which this is one: 


O friend of all the friendless ’neath the sun, 
Whose hand hath wiped away a thousand tears, 
Whose fervent lips and clear, strong brain have done 
God's holy service, lo! these eighty years! 


If these extracts shall turn our readers into Oliver Twists they can find 
plenty ‘‘ more ” like them in the volumes we now reluctantly close. 


A History of English Literature. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A, First Engiish Master, Edin- 
burgh Ladies’ College. 12mo, pp. 394. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
This book, as is indicated on the title-page, is designed, not for colleges, 

but for the use of seminaries and secondary schools. For this purpose it 

is concise, without being meager, and, so far as we have examined, is in- 
telligent and generally correct. It will answer well as a text-book suited 
to study and recitation, the instructor having opportunity to add ampler 
information wherever he wishes, with the book as a sufficient record for 
the pupil. It has developed out of twenty years’ experience in teaching, 

and is a compendium of English literature from the year 449 to 1894. 

This stretch of thirteen centuries, beginning with the arrival of the Eng- 

lish in England in the middle of the fifth century, is divided into six 

periods, the political aspect of each period being noted, as well as the lit- 
erary. In treating of the poets, characteristic extracts are given as speci- 
mens of their style. Minor authors of established reputation are included. 

Each period is closed with a chronological list of the authors belonging 

to it and their works. Some notice—rather more than might have been 

expected from Edinburgh—is given to American literature and its pro- 
ducers. Concerning the Venerable Bede, Mr. Robertson repeats the oft- 
told, but always affecting, incident recorded by his pupil, St. Cuthbert: 

‘*During April and May of the year 735 Bede suffered from asthma, but 

in spite of it he worked on, that he might complete his translation of St. 

John’s gospel into English, On May 26 only one scribe was with him, 

the rest being gone to the festival of the Ascension. ‘Dear master,’ 
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said the boy, ‘there is yet one chapter, and it is painful for thee to dic- 
tate.’ ‘It is quite easy,’ replied the venerable old man; ‘only write 
quickly.’ And thus they continued working the whole day. When 
daylight was fading—‘ There is only one sentence now to write, dear 
master,’ said the boy. ‘ Write it quickly,’ said the old man, speaking 
with difficulty. ‘At last it is finished,’ said the boy. ‘You speak 
truth, indeed,’ said the old man, ‘it is finished—all is finished now.’ 
He slipped on the floor; the young scholar knelt beside him and tenderly 
supported his head. And in this posture, with the words, ‘Glory to 
God‘ on his lips, Beda the Venerable, the greatest scholar of his day, 
expired.” Of Herrick the author says: ‘‘The real Herrick, who is 
pagan, isin the Hesperides; in the Noble Numbers it is the Reverend Robert 
Herrick, the Christian clergyman, who seeks to adapt his song to the 
piety of his profession.” Of Shakespeare: ‘‘ He has twenty styles and is 
master of them all. There is no type of character he has not portrayed.” 
Gibbon’s own account of the genesis of his History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire is given: ‘‘It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 
1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the city first started into my mind;” and 
ulso his description of the completion of his history at Lausanne: ‘‘It was 
on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a 
summer house in my garden. After laying down my pen I took several 
turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 
of the country, the like, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, 
and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotion of joy in 
the recovery of my freedom and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride ws soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion.” We quote a few of the authors’ opinions: ‘‘ The 
most popular book in England, next to the Bible, was the production of 
an illiterate man, born in the humblest rank of life. That book is 
The Pilgrim's Progress. Next to the poetry of Milton, it is the finest and 
most characteristic literary outcome of English Puritanism.” Words- 
worth’s poetry is mainly the expression of ‘‘ emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.” ‘‘ Scott is to Scotland what Shakespeare is to England and 
Goethe to Germany.” His last words, uttered on the day of his death, 
were, ‘‘ To-night I shall know all.” Of Coleridge, Stopford Brooke says: 
‘* All that he did excellently might be bound up in twenty pages; but it 
should be bound in pure gold.” Tennyson’s ‘‘ prevailing note is the 
pathetic.” ‘It is chiefly in a sense of humor that he is weak; he seems 
unable to express humor without the aid of a dialect.” “The great object 
of Browning's poetry seems to have been to exhibit the mystery of human 
nature and set forth daily duty as the end of life. His religious views are 
those of the orthodox Christian.” Longfellow ‘has given more people a 
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taste for poetry and purified and comforted more young minds than any 
poet of modern times.” Dickens wrote of his own books: ‘“ Like many 
fond parents, I have in my heart of hearts a favorite child, and his name 
is David Copperfield.” Carlyle is ‘‘one of the greatest forces in English 
literature, and probably the most stimulating literary force of the nine- 
teenth century.” Macaulay’s sole ambition was literary fame. To him 
she was ‘‘the glorious lady, with eyes of light, and laurels clustering 
round her lofty brow,” who had sat by his cradle in childhood ‘‘ warbling 
a sweet, strange music.” ‘‘ Macaulay’s first quality as a writer is lucidity. 
He is intelligible at once.” ‘‘ Writing with a brilliant and animated 
pen, he had the art of making fact appear as novel and attractive as fic- 
tion.” Mr. Robertson’s manual is a convenient guide to Engish literature 
for private use and the home library. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wesley’s Letters to Young Women. A Series of Letters Written by Rev. JoHN WESLEY 
to Several Young Christian Women. Edited by FRANK G. PORTER, B.D. 12mo, pp. 109. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

We have long felt that Wesley's letters, buried in the tomes that con- 
stitute his collected works, ought to have a resurrection from this tomb 
and be brought out into the light of modern day. The editor and pub- 
lishers have done a good thing in giving us this installment. May its 
success lead to further researches among these buried treasures! These 
hundred and twenty-nine short letters, addressed to a number of female 
correspondents, abound in the words of pithy wisdom and solid common 
sense which characterize nearly all that the great founder of Methodism 
ever wrote, If all young ladies of the present heed the good advice pre- 
pared for their predecessors and now proffered to them they will greatly 
profit. For, although circumstances have considerably changed, the human 
heart is about the same in every age, and most of all the counsel here given 
relates to spiritual things. We would gladly give many extracts did our 
space permit. The following must suffice: ‘‘ Health you shall have, if 
health be best.” ‘‘ You are in danger whenever you look at any circum- 
stance without seeing the hand of God in it.” ‘See the hand of God in 
Shimei’s tongue.” ‘‘ In religion, as well as in all things else, it is use that 
brings perfectness,” ‘‘Some wrong temper, at least in a small degree, al- 
most necessarily follows from wrong judgment.” ‘‘I am in doubt whether 
there be any soul clothed with flesh and blood which enjoys every right 
temper, in which is no degree of any wrong one.” ‘Our understand- 
ing, as well as our temper, we ought to improve to the utmost of our 
power, which cannot otherwise be done than by reading authors of various 
kinds, as well as by thinking and conversation. If we read nothing but 
the Bible we should hear nothing but the Bible, and then what becomes 
of preaching?” ‘‘ Anger at sin, accompanied with love and compassion 
to the sinner, is so far from being itself a sin that it is rather a duty.” 
‘‘ Always there should be gradual growth in grace, which need never be 
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intermitted from the time we are justified.” ‘‘Though I am always in 
haste, I am never in a hurry, because I never undertake any more work 
than I can go through with perfect calmness of spirit.” ‘There are few 
persons in the kingdom who spend so many hours secluded from all com- 
pany. Yet I find time to visit the sick and the poor.” 

The Play-actress. By S. R. CROCKETT. 16mo, pp. 194. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Price, cloth, $1. 

A story of a Scottish preacher; and it begins with his opening prayer 
in the kirk on Sunday morning: ‘‘ For the weak and the sinful, O Lord, 
we pray; for those who often say to themselves, ‘I will make a full end,’ 
and the end is not yet; for lonely men with hidden sins gnawing their 
hearts, who are compelled to wear a fair front, we pray. Do thou have 
mercy on them. For the weary and the heavy-laden, Lord, we pray; for 
those who have none on the earth to whom to tell their grief. Teach 
them to know how to tell it to thyself when the nights are long and the 
morning watches silent. Them that are young forget not, even when 
they have forgotten thee. May they know that the heart of the Father 
is willing to receive and to forgive. Remember, Lord, all those whom 
others have forgotten, those who have been wronged and trodden upon, 
whose burden is heavier than they can bear. Be thou near them, great 
Bearer of burdens, Sharer of the yoke, thou strong Son of the strong 
Lord.” An American bishop once prayed in a college chapel, ‘‘ Lord, 
bless the under dog in the fight!” That is not a bad prayer. Many a 
worse one has been offered. If a collection could be made of singular 
prayers it would be interesting, if not edifying. A layman once prayed 
in public for his minister, ‘‘ Lord bless him, and may he always hear the 
rattle of his master’s hoofs behind him. ” 

Cadet Days. AStory of West Point. By Captain CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 12mo, pp. 293. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Captain King needs no introduction. His army stories are well known 
to be among the best. This is the latest from the author of A Wartime 
Wooing, Between the Lines, and Campaigning with Crook. It is a book diffi- 
cult to lay down until the reader, whether he be fifteen or fifty, has finished 
it. It will help to give any boy or youth a living conception of a brave, 
truthful, hardy, and wholesome manliness. It is dedicated to ‘‘a mother 
who gave her only son to our army, who lived for him, through trial, to 
final triumph, and who, even in her saddest days, brought hope to other 
hearts and sunshine to other homes.” 

Religious Progress. By ALEXANDER V.G. ALLEN, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 


School in Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 137. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, cloth, $1. 


To many it will be enough that this is the latest from the author of that 
remarkable book, The Continuity of Christian Thought. They will imme- 
diately order a copy of these lectures on religious progress, and will 
lament that there are only two of them. They were delivered before Yale 
Divinity School last March. One is on ‘‘ Progress in the Experience of the 
Individual,” the other on ‘‘ Progress in the Organic Life of the Church.” 





